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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


The Autlior, on a former occasion,* decliq^ 
giving tlie real source from which he drew 
the tragic subject of this history^ because^ 
though occurring at a distant period, it might 
possibly be unpleasing to the feelings of 
descendants of the parties. But as he filnds 
an account of the circumstances given in the 
Notes to Law’s Memorials^f by his ingenious 
friend, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe» Esq. and 
also indicated in his reprint of the Rev. Mr 
Symson’s Poems, appended to the Descrip- 
tion of Galloway, as the original of the Bride 

* See Introductiun to tbc Chronicles of the 
gate. 

t Law's Memorials, p. 2S6. 



htmnxerinfH^t Che 

iuHit liberty to tell the^^^T jkti lilfc bad it 
fi^omVcbnnectionB of his' own, wlio lived very 
near die period, and were clos^y rdated to 
the ftntfly of the Bride. 

, ' It is well known that the faniily 
rym^de, which has produced, within theapikde 
of two centuries, as many men pf talent, ciVil 
and military, and of literary," political, and 
professional eminence, as any Imtise jn ScoC^ 
land, firot rose into distinction in the person 
of James Dalrymple, one of the most eminent 
lawyers that ever lived, though the' labours 
of his powerful mind were unhappily exer- 
cised on a subject so limited as Scottish 
Jurisprudence, on which he has composed 
an admirable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross 
'.of, Babiiel, with whom he obtained a con- 
sidejrablo estate. She was an able, politic, and 
4i^<^minded woman, so in' what 

lihdertook, that the " way 

to hU^and or her faniilj^, ithputed 
hdrj^i^ess to neeroniancy. According to 
belief, this Dame Margaret puf- 
chaam^t^Hemporal prosperity of her &mily 
whom she* served, under a 
Imiffl liif "‘d^hditioD, whicdi 'is thus narrated 
historian of her grandson, tlic great 
** ^ gra nge. 
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aiKl:ttt miglu not, 

fie put^iliim^t^und« but that her,;noffin 
should be placed upright on eil4^;i^^it, 
|9omiaing» that while she retniiinod in that 
the Dalrymples should c^tinoe in 
'^rd^Wity: What was the old lady^s tndtiv^ 
ibr such a request, or whether she really 
made such a promise, I cannot take upon me 
to deteroaine^rbut it is certain Jbgar coffin 
stands pprigminUhe aisle of tbo ,jid)urch of 
Kirkliston, the burial place of the. ionnl^ * 
The talents of this accomplisbOd^ace were 
Bufficfi^'to have accounted for tlie dignities 
whidtii^ny members of the family attained, 
without any supernatural assistance. Sgt 
their extraordinary prosperity was attended 
by some equally singular family misfortunes, 
of which that which befell their eldest 


daughter was at once unaccQuntflMOL^aiid 
meli^holy. 

first and Qa|pe 

'had enfagOd herself,. 
of her parents, to 

was not acceptable lo.theuv^^e^^l^^^t 
of his political winciplesp c^jjri^^^^ 
fortune. The :^aibng 
of gold togethetj^^and 

* 'Memoirs of JtAih Ead of Stair, by ati 
tial %iid. Londai»>> pnnto^ for C. Cobtet. 
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the most scdenm manner; iiiai<4 the; 

youn^ lady imprecated evila cti 

hereelf should she break her plighted faidu 
Shortly after^ a suitor, who was favom*ed,by 
Lmrd Stairi and still more by hU 
Ida addresses to Miss Dalrymple. 
lady refused the proposal, aud, beii% p^siled 
on the subject, confessed her secret engage- 
ment. Lady Stair, a woman accustomed to 
universal sidmiission, (for even her husband 
did not care to contradict her,) tretfted this 
objection as a trifle, and insisted upon her 
daughter yielding her consent to marry the 
new suitor, David Dunbar, son and heir to 
David Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire^ 
The first lover, a man of very high spirit, 
•th^n interfered by letter, iind insisted on the 
right he had acquired by his trotli plighted 
with ^ young lady. Lady Stair sent him 
fbr'anfpreiv riiat her daughter, sensible 
her nMutiful behaviour in entering into a 
contract unsanctioned by hmr parents, had 
retracted her unlawful vow, and now refused 
totfhlflli her engagement with him. 

tile lover, in return, declined positively to 
receive such an answer from any one but his 
mu^ss in person ; and as she had to deal 
a man who was both of a most deter-* 
character, and of too high coiidiUon to 
be trifled with, Lady .Stair was oblig^ to 



consent ' to m ,l9tervkn^ between tord 
Hutherford ai^ her daughter. But sbe 
took care to be present in person, and 
argoi^ the point with the disappointed and 
incei|ied lover with pertinacity equal to his 
(jWii.%ie particularly insisted on tilba Ldviti- 
cal^law, which declares, that a woinao shall 
be free of a vow which her parents dissent 
from* This is the passage of Scripture she 
founded on : — 

<< If a than vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond ; 
he shall not break his word, he shall do 
according to all that procccdcth out of bis 
mouth. 

<< If a woman also vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being iu 
her father’s house in her youth ; 

“ And her father hear her vow, and her 
bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and 
her father shall hold Uis peace at her: then 
all her vows shall stand, and every bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul Mbdl 
stand. 

But if her father disallow her in the day 
that he hearetli ; not any of her vows, Ur of 
her bonds wherewith she hath bound ber^ 
soul, shall stand: and the Lord shall foigiva* 
her, because her fiither disallowed 
Nitfhbws^ XXX. 3| 3, 4> 5* 
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Wlule the modier insisted on these topics, 
^ W in v$in oonjured the daughter to 
declare h^ owd optuiou apd feelings. She 
remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed, 
*^Qiute, pale, and motionless as a statue. 
Only, at her mother’s command, sternly 
uttered, she summoned strength enough to 
restore to her plighted suitor the piece of 
gold, which was the emblem of her troth. 
On this he burst tbrth into a tremendous 
passion, took leave of the mother with male- 
dictions, and as he left the apartment, turned 
back to say to his weak, if not fickle, mistress, 
“ For you, madam, you will be a world's 
wonder;” a phrase by which some remark- 
able degree of calamity is usually implied. 
He went abroad, and returned not again. If 
the last Lord Rutherford was the unfortu- 
nate party, he must have been the third who 
bore that title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple 
and David Dunbar of Baldoon now went 
forward, the bride shewing no repugnance, 
but being absolutely passive in every thing 
her mother commanded or advised. On the 
day of the marriage, which, as was then 
usual, was celebrated by a great assemblage 
of l^iends and relations, she was the same, — 
sa^, silent, and resigned, as it seemed, to her 
destiny. A lady, very nearly connected with 



TUC saiDJI^ Q $ It 
the family, told the dia Jui4 

conversed on the soljyaat wilh MB> 
brothers of the \^ld^ a mere lad at the tiiyie^ 
who had ridden before his sister to church. 
He seld her hand, which lay on his as die 
held her arm around his waist, was as cold 
and damp as marble. But, full of his tiaw 
dress, and the part he acted in the procesikniy 
the circumstance, which he long afterwards 
remembered with bitter sorrow and com- 
punction, made no impression on him at 
the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing : 
the bride and bridegroom retired as usual, 
when of a sudden the most wild and piercing 
cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. 
It was then the custom, to prevent any 
coarse pleasantry, which old times perhaps 
admitted, that the key of the nuptial chamber 
.ihould be iTitrusted to the brideman. He 
was called upon, but refused at first, to give 
it up, till the shrieks became so hideous that 
he was compelled to hasten with others to 
learn the cause. On opening the door, they 
found the bridegroom lying across die 
threshold, dreadfully wounded, and stream- 
ing with blood. The bride was then soug^Kt 
for: she was fotfod m the comer oi^|li|M 
large chimney, having no covering save nor 
sliifl, and that dabbled in gore. There she 

4 
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tjN^^inopping and mowing, 
1^% used; in a word, 
>|iMd||idy^i insafeio. The i>nly words she 
ij^alge were, "Tah np yolir bonny bride- 
(Mom” She ewryived this horrible scene 
M|llb more than a fortnight, Laving been 
^ on the 24th of Augu&t, and dying 

the 12th of September, 1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from 
his bounds, but sternly prohibited all inquiries 
respecting the manner in whicli he had 
received them. If a lady, he said, asked 
him any question upon tlic subject, he would 
neitlier ansucr her, nor speak to her again 
while he lived, if a gentleman, he would 
consider it as a mortal affront, and demand 
satisfaction as hsiving received such. He 
did not \ery long survive the dreadful 
catastrophe, having met with a fatal injury 
by a fall from his horse, as he rode between 
Leith and. Holy rood-house, of which he died 
the next day, i^Sth March, 1JH2. Thus a 
few years removed all the principal actors in 
this frightful tragedy. 

Various i cpoi ts vrent abi oad on this mys- 
terious affaii, many of them verj*^ inaccuiate, 
though they could hardly be said to be 
It was difficult at that time 
ftpquainted Vit% the history of a 
Sccyjli^h /^ily ahovie the loiver rank; and 
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strange things somethttM 

into which even the fatn^ AM ii»lp ii te wy py 

inquife> 

Ttie ev^ulons' Mr 3Uw mji, geaofl^, 
that the L(^ President Stair had a daug^b^t 
who " being tttanded, the night aKe 
Sfule in, [that is, bedded bride,] was tehlAj 
from her bridegroom and harled [drf^MjjtQl 
through the hou^'i, (by spirits wc are fftWk 
to understaiul.) and soon aflerwards diedr'’ 
Another (hnightir,’' ho says, “ was posseiHed 
by an evil sphii/' 

My friend, Mr Shsnrpc, gives another 
edition of the tale. According to his infor- 
mation, it Mas the btidegiooni mIio woundecL 
the bride- The marriage, according to thn ’ 
account, had been against her mother s incli- 
nation, who had given her consent in these 
ominous words i You may marry him, but 
soon shall you repent it.” 

T find still another account darkly insi- 
nuated in some highly sc uirilous and abusive 
verses, of which I lia\e an original copy. 
They arc docketed as being written, Upon 
the late \isc*oinif Stair and his family, by 
Sir William Hamilton of Wliitelaw. The 
marginals by William Dunlop, writer ip 
Edinburgh, a son Qf tlic Laird of Hous#^^ 
and nephcM^ to the ^ikid Sir Williaib HamP 
ton.'* There was a Wtter affdT'Jtersonal 

tOT. X\. B 
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betwiict the au^r of 
ti^ :^1ffl4~^ic1i it ric|tfy deserves, 

«fid l<ei^-i^efsideat 'Stur ; and we lampoon 
which is written with nrach more tnailice than 
art, bears the following motto : — 

Stair*B neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and tlie rest, 
^Ate wry, false, witch, pests, parricide, possess’d. 

.This malignant satirist, who calls up all 
the . misfortunes of the family, does not 
forget the fatal bridal of Baldoon. He 
seems, though his verses arc obscure as 
unpoetical, to intimate, that the violence 
done to the bridegroom, was by the inter- 
vention of the foul fiend, to wliom the young 
lady had resigned herself, in case she should 
break her contract with her first lover. His 
hypothesis is inconsistent with the account 
given in the note upon Law’s Memorials, but 
easily reconcll cable to the family tradition; 

Tn al Stair’s offspring we no difference know. 

They doe the females as the males hestow ; 

So he of '0 daughter’s marriage gave the ward, 

Like a true vassal, to Glenliice’s Laird ; 

He knew what she did to her suitor plight, 

If her faith to Rutherfurd should slight, 

Wldch, like his own, for greed he broke outright. 
2^^ posterior right deride, 

as mii^iuwtitutek d£i the bride ; 
""'Whate’er^'^ hts miert^jlii^^ or said, 

She threWthe bridegttiw flOm the nuptial bed 
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lotQdi^diiinQey, ^ 

His bruised bones ne'er 

One of^lhe ma^tud i^uarSii^ld ib 

William Dunlop, ^q[rlie0 to lines. 

** She hail betrothed herself to Lo^Ruther- 
foord under horrid imprecations, and after^ 
wards married Baldoon his nevoy, and «IMlr 
mother was tlie cause of her breach of 

The same tragedy is alluded to 
following couplet anti note : — 

Wliat train of curses that base brood pursues, 

When the young nephew weds old uncle's spouse. 

The note on the word uncle explains it as 
meaning “ llutherfoord, who should have 
married the Lady Buldoon, was Baldoon'a 
uncle.” The poetry of this satire on Lord 
Stair and his family was, as already noticed, 
written by Sir William Hamilton, of WHitelaw, 
a rival of Lord Stair for the situation of 
President of the Court of Session ; a person 
much inferior to that great lawyer in talents, 
and equally ill-treated by the calumny or just 
satire of his contemporaries, as an unjust and 
partial judge. Some of the notes are by 
that curious and laborious antiquary Robert 
Milnc^ who, as a virulent J(^^ite« willWly 
lent a ^d to blad^ l^e 

• The M from mWl^’hr 1^.' 

1 1 have compued wl^<li>«wirarB-iit the 

first volume of the cifrious little collection adled e 
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Another ,p6et of 

different ^rpose> bee left an elegy, in wtdch, 
he darkly hints at and bemoans the fate of 
the ill-starred young person, whose very 
uncommon calami^ Whitelaw, Dunlqp, and 
Milne, thought a fitting subject for buffoonery 
mad ribaldry. This bard of milder mood 
was Andrew Symson, before the 11 evolution 
minister of Kirkimicr, in Galloway, and after 
his expulsion as an Episcopalian, following the 
then humble occupation of a jjrinter in Edin- 
burgh. He furnished the family of llaldoon, 
with which he appears to have been intimate, 
with an elegy on the tragic event in their 
&mily. In tliis piece he treats tlie niournfu] 
occasion of the bride's death with mysterious 
solemnity. 

The verses bear this title — “ On the 
unexpected death of the virtuous lady lyirs 
Janet Dairy inple, Lady Ilaldoon, younger,” 
and afford us the precise dates of the catas- 
trophe, which could not otherwise have been 
easily ascertained. Nupta August 12. 
Domum Ducta August 24. Obiit Septem- 
ber 12. Sepult. September 30, 1669.” The 

Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1827, with that which 
has a more full text, and more extended notes, and 
which is jn jkiy own ]»osscBsioii, by gitt of Thomas 
Thomson, fisq- Rcgister.Pcputc, In the' second 
Book of Pasquils, p, 72, is a most abusive epitaph on 
Sir James liamilton of Whitelaw. 
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elegy 18 a dial^^ue betwixt a 
passanger and a dootestic Bervant. The 
first, recollecting UiBt he had paased that 
way lately^ and seen all around e^irened by 
the appearances of mirth and figiativity, is 
desirous to know what hod changelt so gay a 
scene into mourning. We preserve the r^y 
of the servant as a specimen of Mr Symilbn's 
verses, which are not of the first quality^^-**- 

Sir, 'tis truth you’ve told, 

We did enjoy great mirth ; but now, ah mo ! 

Our joyful song ’s turn’d to an elbgie. 

A virtuous lady, not long since a bride. 

Was to a hopeful jdant by murrhige tied, 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice,' 
Even for her sake. But presently our voice 
Was turn’d to mourning for that little time 
That she ’d enjoy : She waned in her prime, 

For Atropos, with her impartial knife. 

Soon cut her thread, and therewithal her life ; 
And, for the time, we may it well remember. 

It being in unfortunate September ; 

Where we must leave her till the resurrection, 

*Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection* 

This elegy is i-cprinied in the appendix to a topo- 
graphical work by the same author, entitled “ A Large 
Description of Galloway, by Andrew Symson, Minister 
of Kirkinner,” 8vo, Tairs, Edinburgli, 1823. The reverend 
gentlen^’s elegies are extremely rare, npr did the author 
ever see a copy but his own, which is bound bp witii tho 
Tripatriarchicon, a religious poem from tbail^blical HWtory, 
by the same author. 
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Mr Sym^oii also poured 8t«giac 

strains upon the iate of the widlowed hride^ 
iproom, on which subject^ after a long and 
querulous effusion, the poet arrives at the 
sound conclusion, that if Baldoon had walked 
on foot, which it seems was his general 
custom, he would have escaped perishing by 
a fall from horseback. As the work in which 
it occurs is so scarce as almost to be unique, 
and as it gives us the lullebt account of one 
of the actoi'b in this tragic tale ^\liich we 
have rchearbcd, w c ill, at the rNk of being 
tedious, iiibert some sliorl specimens of Mr 
Symson'b composition. It is entitled, — 

** A runeral Elcgie, occabioiied by the sad 
and much lamented death of that worthily 
respected, and very mucli aceonipli&hcd 
gentlemnn, Da\id Diiiibai younger of Bal- 
doon, only son and apparent heir to the right 
worshipful Sir l>a\id Dunbai of Baldoon, 
Knight Baronet, lie departed this life on 
March 28, 1682, having received a bruise by 
a fall, as he was riding the day jireccding 
betwixt Leith and IIoly-Kood-IIouse ; and 
was honourably interred in the Abbey ehurcli 
of Holy-dlood-Housc, on April 4, J682.” 

Men ipight, iipd very justly too, ronclude 
Me UMbe w urst ingratitude, 

Should I be silent, or should I ioibcMi 
AV^his Slid Rcvidciit to shed a tear; 
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A lnWJU flh ' thii^ « p«tit thing, 

A reitf leail;i •i{(glit, blender offenng, 

Too mean, I*m $ure, lor me, wheiewith t'uttend 
The untxpeeted Ainerel oi my friend, — 

A glasb of bnny tears, chaigcd up to th* brim. 
Would be too lew for me to shed for him. 

The poet proceeds to state Iris intimacy 
v\ ith the tk ceased, and the constancy of the 
}Ouug maifs attendance on public worship, 
i\hich was re'gulai, and had such effect upon 
two or till ec othcis that woie influenced by 
his exampU , 

So that ni> Mits( *^ainst Pii<«cian aviis 
lie, only hi, urn my piiishioiieis ; 

Y(a, and my onl} he iicrs 

He then describes the deceased in person 
and manncis, fiutii which it appeals that 
nioic accoinplishinciits weie expected in the 
composition of «i fine gcntleiiian in ancient 
than modern times : 

His body, tiioUe^di not vciy Lige or till, 

Was spijgbtly, actne, yia and strong withal. 

His constitution w as, it light 1 ve guess d, 

Blood mixt with chokh, said to be the best. 

Ju*s gcstuie, coii\crsc, speech, discoutst, attire, 
ilc piactibd that which wise men still adiniie. 
Commend, and iccoiunictid. What’s that ^ you’l say, 
*Tib thib Hu evei ihoos’d the middle way 
’Twixt both th* extremes. Ainost m ov’ry thing 
Ik didltlic like, 'tis vvortn oiii notMilg i 
S)iaimg, yet not n iiiggaid , liboial, 

And )ct not luMsb ui a piodigd, 
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when td impend ipm ; 

AWy^^*i a leuon which not mhhy Me , j 
AcqMnled with. He huhful waS| yet daring 
Whpi he MW cause, and yet therein but sparing} 
Familiar, yet not common, for he knew 
To condescend, and keep his distance too. 

He us'd, and that most commonly, to go 
On foot ; I wish that he had still done so. 

Th* affiiirs of court were unto him well known ; 

And yet meanwhile he slighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to behave at court. 

And yet but seldome did thereto resort ; 

But lov'd the country life, choos'd to inure 
Himself to past'rage and agriculture ; 

Proving, improving, ditching, trenching, dmiiiing. 
Viewing, reviewing, and by those means gaining ; 
Planting, transplanting, levelling, erecting 
Walls, chambers, bouses, tciTaees ; projecting 
Now this, now that device, this draught, that measure, 
That might advance his prollt with liis pleasure. 
Quick ill his bargains, honest in commerce. 

Just in his dealings, being much averse 
PVom quirks of law, still ready to refer 
His cause t* an honest country arbiter 
'* He was acquainted with cosmography, 

Arithmetic, and modern history ; 

With architecture and such arts as these, 

Which I may call spccifick seionccs 
Fit for a gentleman ; and surely he 
That knows them not, at least in some degree 
May brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Is but a ajhndoy scarce worth noticing. 

He leai ij fctbb French, be't spoken to his pm^c, 

Iq vdMlfllc more than fourty days. 
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instead ef nylftf mudi himself, the jpoM 
informs tts what the ancients wdiM Hive 
said on such an occasion : — 

A heathen poet, at the news, no doubt, 

Would hare exdaiined, and furiously cry'd out 
Agdinbt the fates, the destinies and stairs, 

What I this the elTec t of plauetane warrs ! 

Wc might have seen him rage and lave, yea worse, 
’Tib vtiy like we might have heoid him curse 
Tlic year, the nioiitlu the day, the hour, the place, 
The company, the Wsigei, and the race $ 

Deciy all leci cations, with the uaines 
(!tf Isthmian, Pjthian, and Olympick games; 
Exclaim aguiiist the m all, both old and new, 

Both the NeinaMii and the Lethopuii too 
Adjudge all pci sons uiulci highest paui, 

Always to walk on loot, lUid then again 
Older all hoises to be liough’d, that we 
Might never moit* tin like adieiituie sec. 

Supposing our rcadeis have had enough 
of Mr Symson's vcr&es, and finding nothing 
more in his poem woithy of transcription,^ 
we return to the tragic story. 

It is needlcdS to point out to the intelligent 
reader, that the witchcraft of the mother 
consisted only in the ascendency of a power- 
ful mind over a weak and melancholy one, 
and that the harshness with which she 
exercised her superiority in a c&e o^elicacy, 
had driven her daughter lirsl to despairy tlien 
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to frenzy. Accordingly, the Authof^ 
endeavoured to explain the tragic tale on 
thia principle. Whatever resemblance Lady 
Ashton may be supposed to possess to the 
celebrated Dame Margaret Iloss, the reader 
must not suppose that there ^as any idea of 
tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount 
Stair in the tricky and mean-spirited Sir 
Williatn Azhton. Lord Stair, whatever might 
be his moral qualities, was ccitainly one of 
the first statesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolfs Crag haf 
been identified by some lovci of locality with 
that of Fast Castle. The Author is not com- 
petent to judge of ^hc resemblance betwixt 
the real and imaginary scene, having never 
seen Fast Castle except from the sea. But 
tbrtalices of this description are found occu** 
like ospreys’ nests, projecting rocks, 
or promontories, in many parts of the eastern 
coast of Scotland, and the position of Fast 
Castle seems certainly to resemble that of 
Wolfs Crag as much as any other, while its 
vicinity to the mountain ridge of Lammer- 
mopr, renders the assimilation a probable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of 
the unfortunate bridegroom by a fall from 
horseback, has been in the novel transferred 
to the no less unfortunate lover. 
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NOVELS \ND TALES. VOL XI. 

THE BRIDE i)¥ LAMMERMOOR. 

« To WIND HIM A P 72, 1. 2 

Wvnd hm a pmit pr<»vcrbial for pripaniifir a trouble- 
som buamees for some person 

^ — P. 155, 1.23. 

That is, absolute rights of property for the payment 
of a sum annually, which is usually a tnfle in surh 
cases as are alluded to in the text. 

To agC — P. 138» I, 21. 

i» e, To act as may be necessary and legal , a Scolltah 
law phrase. 

“ That Dreary Wi id * — P 167, 1. 9 
fiom bottom, 

Wetd, a fei ensh cold , a disorder incident to infants 
and to females, is so riillcd 
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** PirmKO in» wirw.HiiM.’*— P. 174C t fOiw 
'Tflklrt|| up hi» abod^. 

IUii» OF Calbb BA^nrasTONF. — P. 177, 

Thr Buid of Caleb Baldaiatone eii the Coopci's 
kit(lKii» his been uni?ersally considered, pn the 
aoutherii side of the Tuecd, as grotesquely and 
abaiirdly extras fig int. The author can onl} sb}, 
4ibat a simlkr anecdote i^as eoxmnmiicatid to hitn, 
with date and nnmes of the parties, by u nobU lidil 
lately deceased, whose ninembiaiu cs of foimci 
both in SeoUapd md Tiigland, wh b tin y were 
with a felielty and puwci of luiiijour iip\er to be 
by these who h id tiu h ipjuuees of moetiiiir 
^ terdbhip irk femibav srx ((>, wtn espeehdiy 
jbl^ltnbli itom tbeii extrenu kcuiuc}. 

f<peaking after m> Kind aul lamented lefbnderik 
with the oml^slOTl of niuncs onlv, llu anecdote /IHU 
thus — There w is icdtiin bubdor gentlemuk iii 
X>ne of the mull ind < ouiitu s of S( otl^A|eCpik4 tNUIt 
of ah aiKuiit fainih, who livid on of* 

second son, mhluft, upon some smaU 

annuity, whuli vit was so in inagedl^PliPretchcd 
out b) the cxpcdiLiits of bis in in John, that Ms 
master kept the front tank with nil the young men 
of quality in tfio count}, und hunted, dined, dircdf 
and drank with t]umi» upon nppireiitly equal tiioiB* 

It IS true, til it ns the lu istii &> nonet} was exticmely 
MfiUsing, Ins fiinids ( outlived to lecoiicile liii» man 
John to *it<!dpt assistance of vaiioiis kinds under the 
rose, vvIiK li tlu > d in d not to have dim t1} oAi ipd to 
master. Vet* vi ry con istcntly with ill thin 
Inclination to Jobu, and Job i s iiiastci, it was thought 
among the young fox-hii liters, t1 it it would be iin 
i \(i lleiit jeet* if po'-sihh to t d f lolin it f iiilL 
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WM ttk intention, andf 1 tUd^. if 
k.'prty of fottr « fire of Ifie^ 
gt^e iMchelor'k'fittle nwiBeitl^ whii4 me 
i^^^e^eW'O consideraUe viUene. tibeyalightefi 

i bMM vliile before i|Mli,er boor — for it tiop 
,iidged regular to give JoWi)[j|iigtouity a fair start— 
mdy ril&faing past the astoilisbed dotQi^atic, entereil 
the little parlour; and, telling some concerted 8 t 0 [^ 
3f the cause of their invasion^ the Belf-iii#t«4 
isked their landlord he couplet theio^'j^^^iiia 
^ner. Their friend gave them a hearty i^.iinem- 
'^psed reception, and, for the matta|'^.p)f, dinner^ 
them to John. He was 
jp.;,'^.receijircd his master's or^^lwi 
'. fog the party who .had^l^^^^unex 

without chataglng a'fbii^ele of his i 
promised prompt O^dicnce*^^^ Great was 
pn of the visitors, and, probably of the land- 
what was to be the ^ssue of John's fair 
, ,^ome of more curious had taken a 
w l^tchen, and could see nothing tbeiSl|^^ 
realizo %he ^roil^ect held out by the Major 
But ptindm^^^he dinner hour struck on the village 
^0^ J6hn placed before ^ them a stately rump of 
bdQed beef, with a proper accompaniment of greens, 
amply sixRtcrent to dine the whole party, and to decide 
tips bet againstthose among the, visitors who expected 
^ gpdee Johif napping. The ^^lanation was thp 
jdme'as in the case of Caleb Balderstone. John wp 
used dip freedom to carry oiT the katUp^ of a ri<^ 
0^ chuff ^n the village, and brought it to^liis master^ 
house, leaving the proprietor and his friends to 
on broad and cheese; aiid^ as Joiip said, 
eneug^ for them.” The fearo)^g|i^^ to so 

many *;^rsonB of distinction, kept the peisit'i||ihbi suffix 
IroL. XV. 
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<ieBtly cjuiet^ and be wAt IkftAnvards 
BOine indirect 'patronage , 'bo ^at the j eat was 
a good one on all sides. In Engla^, i& any period, 
or in some parts of Scotland at the preeeii|t4ay» it 
might not have passed Off so well. 

Ancient Hospitality — P. JSl-2. 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, 
M"ine, or some strong liquor, in the chamber of an 
honoured guest, to assuage his thirst, should he feel 
any, on awaking in the night, which, considering that 
the hospitality of that period often reached excess, ii^{[ 
hy no ipeana .urdikely. The author has met sbuti^. 
instances of it \i\ former days, und in old-fasbioned 
Tai^nies. It W^is, perhaps, no poetic fictiou thpt T 
tecords how 

ftly cu miner and I lay down to slorp. 

With two pint stopps at our ht'd-feet ; 

And ay«‘ when we MakrnVI we drank thorn dry j-j 
What think you o’ inj wee cuminer and I ' 

. It is u current story in Tevioid(4ey 
house of iiTi ancietit family of d^nctlickni 
addicted to the Presbyterian caus^| a. Bl^le 
aUvay-i put into the sleeping apartrr^^^it 6f the gUeutSi' 
along with a bottle of strong nie. On some occdstdiT 
there was a meeting of clergymen in the vicinity of 
the castle, all of whom wore invited to dinner hy ^ 
worthy Ihironet, and several abode all 
According lo the fashion of the times, seven pf the 
reverend gU'^sts were allotted to one large barrack*; 
room, wliich wii*« lI^od on such occasions of e^ctkiiiiled' 
hospitality. The hntler took enre* that 
were prescnt^'.according to custom, <*ach with u 
Bible an^d a hhl^ie dSf ale. But, after a little, oon- 
siiitation "among themselves, they ore said to'hiVe 
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t)ia domestic as h0 was leaving tlie apartment ; 
" Mjr said one of tlie venerable guetts, you 

must know, wben we meet together brethren, the 
youngest minisLcr reads aloud a portion of Scripture 
to the rest: only' one Bible, therefore, is nceessary; 
take away the other six, and, m their place, bring six 
more bottles of ale/' 

This synod would have suited the hermit sage" 
of Johnson, whoaiiswcied a pupil who iiiquned for the 
real road to happiness, with the celcbiatcd line,-— 

( oine, my hd, and diiiik rumt bwr! 


A?Pr AL 10 PaKI I SMI Nf — P. 18. 

The power of apjio il irom the Couit of Se*«biont 
tlie supreme Judges ot Scotland, to the Scottisli 
Parliament, in rases of civil right, was fiercely 
debated before the Union. It >\as a piivilcgc highly 
desiiable foi the buhjcct, as the exainination and 
ocousional roveisalot their sentences in Parliament, 
might serve as a chc(‘k upon the ludgcs, which they 
greatly required at a time v^1len thiy were much 
more distinguished tor hgal knowledge than for 
uprightnesb and Intcgiity 

The mcmheib ot the KaeiiUy of Advocates, (so the 
Scottibh barribterb itre ternu'd, ^ in the year IC74, 
incurred the \iolent displeasure ot the Court of 
Session, on account ot tb(*ir refusal to renounce the 
right ot appeal to Pailiamcnl ; and, by a viiy arbitrary 
procedure, themd]oiity ot tlKMiiiinbei wcie banibhed 
from Edinbiiigh, aad r oii-siqe •iitly ilc]»,ived ot their 
profeiftsional pmcticc ioi sevcial s(‘b«-iuiis, oi teriiih* 
But, by the urtitUs ol tln‘ Umun, uxi ajipcal to the 
British House ot l*ceis has hciuii eeciired to the 
Scottish subject, and that ii^[ht has, no doubt, had itb 
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iniiuenLL in forming the unpiirtial and indc |tcDdefit 
ihaiader which » much contrary to the piacticc ot 
then picdiccb^^ois, the Judges of the Court of 
Session have since displayed 

It lb e isy to (oiireivc, that an old lawyer like the 
Lord Ktepii in the text, should ieel alarm at the 
judginenFs given in his iaioui upon grounds of strict 
peiidlliw, being biou^Iit to appL il imdci anew and 
dreaded pioeedure in i ( omt eiiiimntlY iinpaitiBlr 
and peculiarly nioicd by coiihideiatioiis of equity 
Iiicu’iiLi editions of this Woik this Ic^aldi^tine 
tion Wds net siilhcicntlY exjnuiiK d 

PooR-M vv oi-Mi Tio\ P iJf) I 14 
riicbluk bone of i shoulder of mutton is called in 
Scotland * i ]>uor in in, ii'^ in some puts of l^ngland 
it IS u inu d * i pool km lit ol "W indsoi , in contrast, 
it imist be pie sullied to tin buoiiidl Su Loin ll is 
said, that in the list ipo n old Seottish Peer, whose 
conditions (no it et the most ^MitU ) wii< maiked by 
i stifinge iiidfieieL look < xu n dion of the High 
land eoiinteinmc rh need to be i di'^postd while he 
was in London itle itdiiie P nli imeiit 1 he master 
of the liotd where he locked, anxi >us to shew 
*ittention to his noble guest, \> iited on him to 
Limmentc the eoutents of his well stoekel liidtr, 
bO IS toeiidcuouT to hit ein something w hie li might 
suit Ins ippetiti ** J think, li idloid slid his loid- 
bhip, using lip fioin his < oui h iiid thiow mg b u k tl e 
tartan plaid with which be bid seieeiud his giiin 
and icineious vis igc — 1 think I could c it i morsel 
of A po(i 7tM/i * Ibe I mdlord tied in t iroi, having 
no doubt that his guest was n cannibal who might 
be in the I ubit of eatmg a slice of a teiunt as light 
food, when he was nndei iigniun 
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THE EJUDL Oh LAAIMEIIMOOK. 


IjI' 1 1 , - ^ >ld U umait s ( hai m. — P. !y2. 

KiGiNAiD bioM tilN ol aij old woiiiati who pii- 
ioiined bo uiau} ciiri'i by rmui - of a (Iitiin, that she 
was su-'ppctcd ut witchciatL. ihi inodr of piaLticc 
beiitg inquired into, ir wa^ lound, tint tlu oiil} ice 
which she would aiitpt ( i w > a lu.it ot bit ad and a 
Mlver penny , and that tin potent tliann with vxhich 
bJie wrought so in "as tl.i au ^ul toupUt 

in the text. 

Tui 1)1 KT s W VI K J* ( I), ] 7 lioin bottom. 

A walk, in tlu vuiint^ of Holvioud huuse, so 
calhd, because often futpaMtid by lue Duke ut 
Yuik, aftciwaids Janus IJ, dniiiig his itsjdciicc in 
Siutlaiid. It was iui a long tune the U'^Util place of 
nndt/\oiis foi i huis of hoiiuui. 




INTKOnrCTION AND NOTKS 
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A LEGEND OF MONTIIOSE. 




INl'RODUCTION 

TO A 

LEUENl} OF MONTROSE 


The Legend of Moxtrose was written 
chiefly with a view to jilace before the reader 
the melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont, 
eldest son of William Earl of Airth and*" 
Menteith, and tlu' singular circumstances 
attending the birth and history of . James 
Stewcirt of Ardvoirlicli. by wlioso haiid^the 
unfortunate nobleman fell. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly 
feuds, and wc must begin with one still more 
ancient than that to which our story relates. 
During the reign of Janies IV, a great feud 
between the powerful families of Drummond 
and. Murray divided Perthshire. The former, 
being thie^OBt numerous and powerful, cooped 
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up eight score of the Murrays in the kirk of 
Monivaird, and set fire to it The wives and 
the children of the ill-fated men, who had also 
found shelter in the church, perished by the 
same confiagnition. One niun, named David 
Murray, escaped by tho humanity of one of 
the Drummonds, uho leceivcd him in his 
arms as he leaped front amongst t)ic flames. 
As King James I\ . inled viith iiioie activity 
than most of his predeei ssors, this cruel deed 
w as &e\ crel^ 1 1 vengod, aiul sc\ u al of tlic per- 
petrators utre beheaded at Sin ling, Jn con- 
sequence oi the piosecution against Ins dun, 
the Drummond hy \vliose assistance David 
Murray had escaped, fled to Ireland, until, 
by means of the peison uhosc life he had 
saved, he was pcriiiilted to return to Scot- 
land, uhere he and his descendants were 
dtetingULslied by tlie n.iine of Drunmiond- 
Eirinich, or Ihnoch, that is, Diummondof 
Ireland; and the same title was bestowed 
on their estate. 

The Drunmiond-crnoch of James the 
SixUi’s time was a king’s forester in the 
forest of Glenartney, and chanced to be 
<‘mploycd there in search of venison about 
the year I.188, or early in l.'> 89 . This 
lorest wa*» adjacent to the chid haunts of 
the Miict iregors, or a particular race of them, 
known by the title of MacKagh^ or Child’ ^ ’i 
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of the Mist. They considered the fdreslet^e 
hunting jn their vicinity as an aggression, Or 
perpops they had him at feud, for the appre- 
hension 01 slaughter of some of their own 
name, oi ioi some smiilai reason. This 
tribe ot Mactiicgois nirc outlawed and 
persecuted, as the trader may see m the 
Introduction to Kob Jioy, and every man’s 
hand being agaiii^'t the m, then hand was of 
com sc dnected ae unst c \cty man. In short, 
tlit> sin pi 1st d indsltw Diummoiid-einoch, 
cut od Ins iu'^d, and tamed it with them, 
wrapt in tiu comtr one oi tluir jdaids. 

]n the full exultation of vengeance, they 
stopped at tht house of Ardvoitlich, and 
demanded refieshnienU which the lady, a 
sistei of the mindcied Drummoiul-ernoolt^ 
(lui liusband being absent,) was afiaid or 
unwilling to 1C In c. 8 lie caused biead and 
chetsc to bt plitcd before them, and 
diicc tions foi niou subst iiitial refieshtncHata 
to bt pu pared \\ lii\ slu wa« absent wWl 
this hospitable int( n lo i, the barhatiatts 
placid iht lit ad oi li r bi other on the table, 
filling the nioiitli nil i bread and cheese, and 
bidding him cat, i many a meiiy meal lie 
had call 11 iii chat house 

Ihe pool woman letuining, nndbclioldi ig 
tins dicadiul sight, shiuUd aloud, and fled 
ml 0 the woods, when as desenbed in the 
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ummce, roamed 6*rAidilg'*ff^aiii6c, and 
for flotne time Becrtoted Werslelf fVotn all 
llvidg tfoMety. Some remaining inBtincfcSvo 
feeling bfd^ght lier at length to bteal a glance 
from a distance at the inai(lcn& while they 
milked the cows, which l>eiBg observed, her 
husband, Ardvoirlich, had her conveyed back 
to her home, and detained her there till she 
gave birth to a child, of whom she had been 
pregnant; after which she waS observed 
gradually to recover her mental faculties. 

Meanwhile, the outlaws had carried to 
the utmost their insulti^ against the regal 
authority, which indeed, as exercised, they 
had little leuson for respecting. They bore 
the same bloody tiojihy, which they had so 
savagely exhibited to the Lady of Ardvoir- 
Hch, into the old clmich of Balquidder, nearly 
in tlie centre of tlicir country, where the 
Laird of MacCjiegor and all his clan, being 
convened for the purpose, laid their hands 
successHcly on the dead man's head, and 
swore in heathenibh and barbarous manner to 
defend the authoi of the deed. This fierce 
and vindictive combination gave the author h 
late and lamented friend, Sir Alexandei 
Boswell, Bait, subjeit for aspiiitrd poem, en- 
titled “Clan-Alj)in s Vow,” w Inch was printcci. 
but not, T believe, published, in 181 L* 

* Sec Apprndix, No. I. 
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The fact is ascertained by a proclamation 
from the Privy Coiincil> dated 4th February, 
1569, directing letters of fire and gword 
against the MacGregors.* This fearful com- 
mission was executed with uncommon fury. 
The late excellent John Buchanan, of Cam- 
busmore, shewed the Author some corres- 
pondence between liis ancestor, the Laird 
of Buchanan, and Lord Drummond, about 
sweeping certain \ alleys witli their followers, 
on a fixed time and rendezvous, and taking 
sweet revenge for the death of their cousin, 
Drummond- ernoch.” In spite, however, of all 
that could bo done, tl»o devoted tribe of Mac- 
Gregor still bred up survivors to sustain and 
to inflict new cruelties and injiirics.f 

♦ See Appendix, No. II, 

f I embrace the »»pportimjty Riven me by a second 
nioiition of tins tube, to notice an error, which 
imputes to an indiMdiMl named Ciar Molir MacGre- 
gor, the blauglitcr oi the sturlcnts at the battle of 
Olcnfruiii. 1 uni informed, lium tlic authority of 
John Gregorson, Ksq. that tin chieftain so named 
was dead ncai ly a rcntiiiy before the battle in ques- 
tion, and coiild nnl, thtiefore, have done the cruel 
action mentioned. Tin* mistake dots not rest with 
me, as I disclaimed being lesponsible for the tradition 
while I quoted it, but with lulqar lame, ivbich is 
alw'dys disposed to .i<«eiib‘ remarkable actions <■ » n 
1 emaikable name. Sec the ononeoiis passage, liitro- 
diieliuii to Rob Roy, page 2 IS ; and so soft sleep the 
ofTtndid phanloin oFT>!i'dfl t in Mcdii ' 

\oi.\v. n 
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Meanwhile^ young James Stewart of Arcl- 
voirlich grew up to manhood^ uncommonly 
tall, strong, and active, with such power iu 
the grasp of his hand in particular, as could 
force the blood from beneath the nails of the 
persons who contended with him in this feat 
of strength. His temper was moody, fierce, 
and irascible; yet he must have bad some 
ostensible good qualities, as lie was greatly 
beloved by Lord Kilpont, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Airtli and Mciiteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Mon- 
trose in the setting up his standard in 1644, 
just before the decisive battle at Tippennuir, 

It is with jilf'jisun’ and sbamt* that I re- 

cord the more iinportaot error, of huviiiir aniioiiiired 
as deetiised my leiiined ncffuaintanee, the Rev. Dr 
Graliiiiiie, iiiinisster of Abeiiiul. See Rob Roy, vol. 
II, p. 203. X esiiinol iiuu recoi'ect the precise* 
ground of my depriving my Icauied and exeellciit 
friend of liis existence, unless, like Mr Kirke, las 
predecessor in the parish, the excellent Doctor had 
made a short trip to Fairyland, with whose wonders 
he is 60 well acquainted. Rut howe\*er I may have 
been misled, my regret is most sincere fur having 
spread such a rumour ; and no one cun be more 
gratified than I that the report, how ever I have been 
induced to credit and give it cnirency, a false one, 
*nd that Dr (iiahame is still the living pastor of 
Aberfoil, to tbe deiighf and instruction of his 
brother antiquaries. 
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on the 1st September in that year. At that 
time, Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the con- 
fidence of the young Lord by day, and his 
bed by night, when, about four or five days 
after the battle, Ardvoirlich, either from a 
fit of sudden fury or deep malice long enter- 
tained against his unsuspectingfriend, stabbed 
Lord Kilpont to the heart, and escaped from 
the camp of Montrose, having killed a sentinel 
who attempted to detain 1)im. Bishop Guthrie 
gives us a reason for this villainous action, 
that I.ord Kilpont had rejected with abhor- 
rence a proposal of Ardvoirlich to assassmate 
Montrose. But it docs not appear that there 
is any autlioiity for this charge, which rests 
on mere sU 2 »picion. Ardvoii lich, the assassin, 
certainly did Hy to tlie CovenautLTS, and was 
rrrployedandpromotedby tliciii. He obtained 
:: pardon lor the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, 
confirmed by Parliament in 1644, and was 
made Major of Argyle’s regiment in 1648. 
Such are the facts of the tale, here given as 
a Legend of Montrose's wars. The reader 
will find they are considerably altered in the 
fictitious narrative. 

The Author has endeavoured to enliven 
the tragedy of the tale by the introduction of 
a personage proper to the time and country. 
In tills he has been held by excellent judges 
to have been in some degree successful. The 
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contempt pf commerce entertained by .^oung 
men having some pretence to gen,tiUty, the 
poverty of the country of Scotland, the 
national disposition to wandering and to 
adventure, all conduced to lead the Scots 
abroad into the military service of countries 
which were at war with each other. They 
were distinguished on the Continent by their 
bravery; but in adopting the trade of mer- 
cenary soldiers, they necessarily injured their 
national character. The tincture of learning, 
which most of them possessed, degenerated 
into pedantry ; their good-breeding became 
mere ceremonial ; their fear of dishonour no 
longer kept them aloof from that which was 
really unworthy, but was made to dejientl on 
certain punctilious obser' ances totally apart 
from that which was in itself deserving of 
praise. A cavalier of honour, in search of his 
fortune, might, for example, chan|je his ser- 
vices as he would his shirt, iight like the 
doughty Captain Dalgetty, in one cause after 
another, without regard to the justice of the 
quarrel, and might jjluiidcr the peasantry sub- 
jected to him by the fate of war with the most 
unrelenting rapacity; but he must beware 
how he sustained the slightest reproach- even 
from a clergyman, if it had regard to neglect 
on the scoie of duty. The following occur- 
rence Wfll prove the truth of what I mean : — 
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<< Hei^e 1 must not forget the memory of 
one preacher, Master William Forbesse, a 
preacher for souldiers, yea, and a captaine in 
ricede to leade souldiers on a good occasion, 
being full of courage, with di&creLion and 
good conduct, bcj'ond some captaines I have 
knowne, that were nut so capable as he. At 
this time he not onely prayed for us, but 
went on with us, to remark'*, as I tliinke, 
rnen^s carriage : and having ii)und a sergeatft 
neglecting his diitie and his honour at such 
a time, (whose name 1 will not expresse,) 
having chidden him, did promise to reveale 
him unto me. as he did after their service. 
The sergeant being called before me, and 
accused, did deny hi?, neeusatiun, alleaging, 
if he were no pastom* that had alleaged it, 
he would not li.: under the injury. The 
preaclicr offered to fight with him, [iuproofj 
that it was truth l\c had sjioken of him ; 
whereupon 1 cfn hiered the >crgcant, and gave 
Ids place to ii worthier called Mungo Gray, 
a gentlemau of good worth, and of much 
courage. Hie sergeant being cashiered, 
never called Master William to account, for 
which he was evil I thought of; so that he 
retired home, and quit tlie w arres.” 

The above quotation is taken from a w’ork 
which the Author repeatedly consulted while 
composing the following sheets, and wdiicli is 

V 
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4il 

in ^reat measure written in the humour of 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the 
following formidable title; — “Monro his 
Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment, 
ealled MacK eye's Regiment, levied in August, 
1626, by Sir Donald MacKeyc Lord Rees 
Colonel, for hisMnjestie’s service of Denmark, 
and reduced after the battle of Nerliiig, in 
September, I6d4, at Wormes, in the Palz : 
Discharged in several duties and observa- 
tions of service, first, under the magnanimous 
King of Denmark, during his wars against 
the Empire; afterw^ards, under the invincible 
King of Sweden, during his Majestie’s life- 
time ; and since under tlie Director-General, 
the Rex-Chancellor Oxensterne, and his 
Generals : C’ollccted and gathered together, 
at spare hours, by Colonel Robert INI onro, as 
First Lieutenant under the said Regiment, 
to the noble and wortliy Captain Thomas 
MacKcnzic of Kildon, brother to the noble 
Lord, the Lord Earl of Seaforth, for the 
use of all noble Cavaliers favouring the 
laudable profession of arms. To which is 
annexed, the Abridgment of Exercise, and 
divers Practical Observations for tlic Younger 
Officer j)is consideration. lilnding with the 
Soldier's Meditations on going on Service.” — 
London, 1637. 

Another w'orthy of the same school, a id 
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nearly the same views of the military charac- 
ter, is Sir James Turner, a soldier of fortune, 
who rose to considerable rank in the reign of 
Charles II, had a command in Galloway and 
Dumfries-shire, for the suppression of con- 
venticles, and was made prisoner by the 
insurgent Covenanters in that rising which 
was followed by I he battle of Pentland. Sir 
James is a person even of superior preten- 
sions to Lieutenant-Colonel Monro, having 
written a Military Treatise on the Pike- 
Exercise, called “ Pallas Armata.” More- 
over, he was educated at Glasgow College, 
though he escajied to become an Ensign in 
the German wars, instead of taking his 
degree of Master of Arts at that learned 
seminary. 

In latter timt'.’., he was author of several 
discourses on historical and literary subjects, 
from which the Bannatyne Club have extrac- 
ted and printed such passages as concern his 
Life and Times, under the title of “ Sir 
James Turner's Memoirs.” Prom this curious 
book 1 extract the following passage, as an 
example of how Captain Dalgetty might 
have recorded such an incident had he kept 
a journal ; or, to give it ri more just character, 
it is such as the genius of De Foe would 
have devised, to give the minute and dis- 
tinguishing features of truth to fictitious 
narrative : — . 
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** 11061*6 I will set doun uiic accident b^fcIl 
me ; for tlio^h it was not a very strange one, 
yet it was a very od one in all its parts. My 
tuo briguds lay in a village wdlhin balfe a mile 
of Applcbic ; my own quarter was in a 
gentleman’s lumse, who was a Uitmastcr, 
and at that time >> Ith Sir Marmiiduke ; his 
%vife keeped her chamber readie to be 
brought to bed. 'fhe castle being over, and 
Lambert fan-e enough, T resolved to goe to 
bed everie night, having had fatigue enough 
before. Thclir.^t night I sleepd well enough; 
and riseing ni-\t morning, 1 niiisd one linnen 
stockinc, one halfsilke one, and one bootho-*je, 
the accoustrcnicnt iiikIlM’ a boote for one leg; 
neither could tlu y be fmnid for any search. 
Being proviticd of inoie of (he .‘.aine kind, I 
made my^elfe reddie, and rode to the head- 
quarters. At tny ret nine, I could hear no 
news of my fetockins. That nigh^ 1 went to 
bed, and next morning found inyselfe just so 
used ; missing the three stockiiis for one leg 
onlic, the other three being left in tire as they 
were the day before. A narrower search 
then tbe first w'as made, bot without sue- 
cesse. ^ had yet in reserve one pairo of 
whole stocking«., and a paire oi hoothose, 
greater than the former. These I put on 
iny legs. The tliird morning J found the 
same ilS^e, the stoekins for one leg o.d’j 
left me. It was time for me (hen, and my 
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servants too, to imagine it must be rats that 
had shard rny stockins so inequallie with me; 
and this the mistress of the house knew well 
enough, biit wold not tell it me. The roome, 
which was a low parlour, being well searched 
with candles, the top of my great boothose 
was found at a hole, in which they had drawne 
all the rest. I went abroad and ordered the 
hoards to be raised, to see how' the rats hflkd 
disposed of my moveables. The mistress 
sent a servant of her oun to be present at 
this action, wdiich she knew concerned her. 
One board being bot a little opendi a little 
boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetched 
w’itli him foure and tueutie old peeces of gold^ 
and one angell. I'he servant of the house 
alfirmcd it appertained to liis mistres. The 
hi)j briiigiiig the gold to me, I went imine- 
uiatlie to the gentlewoman’s chamber, and 
told her, it w'as probable Lambert liaveing 
quartered in tliat house, js indeed he had} 
some of his servants might liave hid that 
gold ; and if so, it was lawfuilie mine ; bot if 
she could make it appeare it belonged to her, 
I should immodiatlic give it her. The poore 
gentlewoman told me with many teares, that 
her husband being none of the frngallest 
men, (and indeed he was a spendthrift,) she 
had hid that gold without his knowledge, to 
make use of it as she had occasion, especiallie 
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when she lay in ; and conjured me, as f '1d^ 
the King, (for whom her husband and shd' 
had suflerd much,) not to detaine her gold. 
She said, if there was either more or Icssc 
then foLirc and tueiitie whole peeces, and two 
haU'e ones, it sould be none of hers; and that 
they w'erc put by her in a red velvet purse. 
Aftei I had given her assurance of her gold, 
a new search is made, the other angell is 
found, the velvet purse all gnawed in bits, 
as my stockings were, and the gold instantlic 
restored to the gentlewoman. T have often 
heard that the eating t>r gnawing of cloths by 
rats is ominous, and })()rtends some rnischance 
to fall on those to whom the cloths belong. 
I thank God I was never addicted to such 
divinations, or heiMled them. Ii is true, that 
more misfortunes than one fell on me shortlie 
after; hot 1 am sure I could have better 
forseene them ni\selfe then rats or any such 
verrnine, and jet did it not. I have heard 
indeed many fine storjes told of rats, how 
they abandon houses and ships, when the 
first arc to be burnt, and the second droiuid. 
Naturalists say they are very sagacious 
creatures, and I belecvc they are so ; hot 
I shall never he of the opinion they can 
forsee future contingencies, which 1 suppose 
the divell liimucll'c can noillicr foikiKov nor 
lbrtc]j|^^hebe being things which the Aiinightie 
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ha^i kecpd liiddcn in the bosom of his divine 
prescience. And wliether the great God 
hath preordained or predestinated these 
things^ which to us arc conLingcnt, to fall 
out by ane uncontrollable and unavoidable 
necessities is a question not yet decided.” 

In quoting these ancient authorities, 1 
must not forget the more modern sketch of 
a Scottish soldier of the old fashion, by a 
master hand, in the cliaracter of Lismahago, 
since the existence of that doughty Captain 
alone must deprive the present Author of all 
claim to absolute originality. Still Dalgetty, 
as the production of ln\ own fancy, has been 
so far a favourite with its parent, that he has 
fallen into the error of assigning to the 
Captain too proniinciU a pari in the story. 
This is the opinion of a critic wlio encamps 
on the highest pinnacles of literature; and 
the Author is so far fortunate in having 
incurred his ccnsiire, that it gives his 
modesty a decent apology for quoting the 
praise, which it would have ill befitted him 
to bring forward in ar* unniingled state. 
The passage occurs in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 35, containing a criticism on Ivanboc: — 

“ There is too much, j)crhaps, of Dal- 
getty, or rather, lie engrosses too groat 

• Sir JarnoR Tiirnt*r’s jlZr BHiniatync edition, 

p. 39. 
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a proportion of tlie work, — for, in himself^ 
we think he is uniformly entertaining, -i<- and 
the Author has nowhere shewn more affinity 
to that matchless spirit who could bring out 
his FalstafTs and his Pistols in act after act, 
and play after play, and exercise them every 
time with scenes of unbounded loquacity, 
without cither exhausting their humour, or 
varying a note from its characteristic tone, 
than in his large and reiterated specimens of 
the eloquence of the redoubted Ritt-master. 
I'he general idea of the character is familiar 
to our comic dramatists after the Restoration, 
— and may be said in some measure to be 
compounded of Captain riuellcn and Boba- 
dil ; but the ludicrous combination of 
the sohlado with the divinity student of 
Mareschal College, is entirely original; and 
the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, 
coarseness, and conceit, was never so happily 
exemplified. Numerous as his speeches are, 
there ds not one that is not characteristic, 
and, to Qur taste, divcrtingly ludictous.*’ 
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No. I. 

The scarcity of my late friend’s poem may bean 
excuse for adding the spirited conclusion of Clan 
Alpin’s vow. The Clan Gregor has met in the 
ancient church of Balquidder. The head of* 
Drummond-ernoch i** jdac'enl the edtar, covered 
for a time wdth the banner of the tribe. The chief 
o£.t^ tribe advane<»s to the altai : 

And paiislDi^, on hanntT giized ; 

"#Then cried in srorn, his finger raised, 

** This waM the boon of Smtland's kkig !" 
4^A^>th a quick and angry fliugy 
Toscang the pai^nnt ^crorn away. 

The dead man’s head before him lay. 

Unmoved he scann’d the visage o’er, 

The clotted locks were daik with goie, 

The features with convulsion grim, 

The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 

But iinappall'd. in angry mood, 

With lowering brow iiinnovod lie stood. 

Upon the head Ins hnunl i ight ha ml 
He laid, the other grasp’d his brand; 

X'Ulw, XV. E 
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Thcb kneeling, cried, To Heaven I swear 
This 'deed of death I own and ^liare, 

As truly, full} mine, os though 
This my right hand had dealt the blow ; 

Come, then, «nir foemen, one, come all : 

If to revenge this caitiff’s fall 

One blade u> hared, one bo'w in drawn. 

Mine everlasting peae.e I pawn. 

To rluiiii from them, or claim from him, 

In retiibiiHon, limb fur limb. 

Jn sudden fray, or open strife, 

Thli, steel shall render life for life.” 

He ceased ; and at his beckoning nod, 

The cUnsroen to the altar trodi* ; 

And not ji whisper bieatlied around, 

And nonglu was heard of mortal sound, 

Save fioni the clanking arms they bore, 

That rattled on the mnj hie floor ; 

And each, as he .ipproach'd in ha^lr, 

Upon the ‘«ealp In i ^iglu liaiid ])I.UM'd , 

W'ltli livjd hp .iiid gatlu i «1 blow, 

Kiich uticred, iu hi'* turn, the lou. 

I'icrce Malcolm warch'd t)*** jiassing scene, 
And search’d them through .vitli gluices keeD> 
Then doslrd a tear-drop from eye — 

Unbid 'it came — he knew not why. 

Exulting high, he towering stood : 

** Kinsmen,” he ciled, ol Alpines blood. 
And worthy of Clan Alpin’s name, 

Unstain’d by cowardice and shaure, 

E’en do, spare nocht, in time of ill 
Shall be Clan Alpin’a legend atill I ” 
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No. 11. 

It lias Ikjoti disputed whetluT the Children of 
the Mist were actual MacGrrjrors, or w'hether they 
were not outlaw's naiued MacDonald, belougiug* to 
Ardnaiiiurchan. The following act of the Privy 
Council seems to decide the question : — 

“ Edinburgh, 4lh Ftb^'uary^ 1589. 

“ Tiiic same day, the Lords of Secret Council 
being crcdihhc iiifunned of }C cruel and mis- 
cheivoua proceeding of ye wicked Claiigrigor, so 
lang continuing in Mood, slaughters, herships, 
inaiiifest rciii, and stoiiilis coiriniiited upon his 
lliciicss’ pcaccaMc and good subject'^ ; inhabiting 
ye coiiiitries ewest yc *»f ye Highlands, thir 
money yt‘ars byg<»iie ; but specially ludr after ye 
er’.el murder of uiuqlk Jo. Druiimiond of Dnim- 
moneyiyuch, his Maiestie’s jiroper tennant, andane 
of his fosters of Glenartney, committed upon 
ye day of last hypo^ be certain of 

ye said c]an, bp yc council and determination of 
ye haill, avow and to defend ye authors yrof 
qoever w'ald persew for revenge of yc same, qll ye 
said Jo. was occupied in seeking of venison to his 
llieness, at command of Pat. Lord Drummond, 
Stewart of Strathurnc, and principal forrester of 
Glenartney ; the (Jucen, his Majt'stic’a dearest 
spouse, being yn short” e looked for to arrhe.In 
this realm. Likeas, after yc murder committed, 
>6 authors yrof cultcd off ye ^aid nmqll Jo. 
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Drummond's head, and carried the same to the 
Laird of M‘Gri<jor, who, and the haill surname of 
M*Grigors, purposely conveiiied upon tlui Sunday 
yrafter, at the Kirk of Buchquidder ; (jr they 
caused ye said umijll John’s head to be pnted to 
ym, and yr avowing ye sd murder to have been 
committed by yr coniinunion, council, and determi- 
nation, laid yr hands upon Uic pow, and in eithnik, 
and barbarous manner, sw'ear to defend ye auiliora 
of ye sd murder, in maist proud contempt of our 
sovm Lord and his authoritie, and in evil e^i ample 
to others wu’ked limmaris to do ye like, give ys 
sail be sutfered to remain unpunished/* 

Then follows a commission to the Earls of 
Huntly, Argylc, Atholc, Montrose, Pat. Lord 
Drummond, Ja. Coiuinendafor of Inchclfiay, And. 
Campbcl of Lochiiiiicl, Duncan Oumpbf'I <»f Ard- 
kinglas, Lauchlaiii' McIntosh of Duniiaiiehtune, 
Sir Jo. Murray of Tullil)ardi n, kiit. (^co. Ibichanan 
ofthut Ilk, and And. M'P.nlai^j of Ai Kjiiocher, to 
search for and apprelu'iid Ahifetci M'Grigor of 
Glcnstrae, (and a number of others nominatiin,) 
** and all others of the said Clangrigor^ or ye 
assistars, culpable of the said odious miirther, or 
of reset of thift, herships, and sonungSi 
jqr^ver they may be apprehen^d. And if they 
tefiise^o be taken, or dees to strengths * and 
houses, to pursue and assege them withr^ire and 
sword ; and this commission to endure for the space 
of three years.” 

Such was the hvsl<nii of ])olice in 1589 ; and 
such the state of Scotland nearly thirty j^ears after 
the Reformation. 
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POSTSCUIPT. 


Wtin^E these pages were passing through the 
press, the Author roccivc<l a letter from the present 
Kobert Stewart of Ardvoirlieli, favouring liirn 
with the account of tlie unhappy slaughter of 
Lord Kilpont, differing from, and more probable 
than, that given by Bishop Wishart, whose 
narrative infers either insanity or the blackest 
treachery on the part of James Stewart, of Ard- 
voirlich, the ancestor of the ])rosent family of that 
namCr It is hut fair to gi\<‘ the entire coiiuiami- 
catioii as received from my respected (‘orres])ondeiit, 
which is more minute th in the hihiories of the 
j)criod : 

** Although 1 ^la^c not the honour of being 
personally known to you, I lioi)e you will excuse 
the liberty 1 iios\ takes iu addressing you on the 
subject a transaction more than once aMnded 
to by you, in which an ancestor of mine/;, 
uidiappliy concerned* I allude to the 
bt 1^4 Kllpont, son of the Earl of Aii>th.4a^ 
Moiiteithyin 1644 , by James Stewart of An^oif- 
lieh. As the cause of this unhappy event, and the 
quarrel which led to it, have ne\ei ht3en cojcreetly 
stated in any history tlu jXTiod in whicn it 
took place, 1 am induced, in consequence of your 
having, in the second ^'^eih's of ^\our admirable 
r. -J 
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Tales on the History of Seodand, adopted 
Wisharfs version of the transaction, and being 
aware that your lauing done so will stamp it 
with an authenticity which it docs not merit, 
and with a view, as lar as possible, to do justice 
to the memory of my unfortunate ancestor, to 
send you the account of this affair as it has been 
handed down in the family, 

“ James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived in 
the early part of the 1 7th century, and who was 
the unlucky cause of the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, 
as before mentioned, was a]>pointcd to the command 
of one of several independent companies, raised in: 
the Highlands at the commencement of the troubles 
in the reign ol' Charles L ; another of ih^^e com* 
panics was under the command of Lord Kilpont, 
and a strong intimacy, strengthened hy a distant 
relationshij), subsisted betw'ceii them. When 
Montrose raise<l the royal standard, Ardvoirlich 
was one (d‘ tin* tirni to dcelare for him, and is 
said to have be<;n a prineipal means of bringing' 
over Lord Kilpont to tlie same cause ; and they 
accordingly, along with Sir .lohn Drummond and’ 
their respective followers, joined Montrose, a» 
recorded by Wishart, at Buchanty, While they 
served together, so strong was th^ indamey, 
that they lived and slept in the same tent. 

In themeatitime, Montrose had been joined 
by the Irish under the command of Ah‘x.uidcr 
Macdonald ; these, on their inarch to join Mon- 
trose, had (‘omm'ilted some excesses on lands 
belonging to Ardvonlich, which lay in the line 
of theii* march from the west coasl. Ol' I hi 
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Arclvuirlich complained to Montrose, who, prob- 
ably wishing as much as possible to conciliate 
his new allies, treated it in rather an evasive 
manner. Ardvoirlich, who was a man of violent 
passions, having failed to receive such ^tisfaction 
as he required, challenged Macdonaid .to single 
combat. Before they met, however, Montrose, on 
the iiifoirnation and by advice, as it is said, of 
Kilpont, laid them both under arrest. Montrose, 
seeing the evils of such a feud at such a critical 
time, erteeted a sort of reconciliation between 
tlmm, and forced them to shake hands Jn his 
presence ; wlien, it was said that Ardvoirlicli, who 
was a very powerful niun, took such a hold of 
Macdonald's hand as to make tht^ bli»od start 
from his fingers. Still, it would appear, Ardvoirlich 
was by no means reconciled. 

" A few days after tiu' battle of Tippermuir, 
when Montrose with iii^ army was encamped at 
Gollace, an entertainment was ghen by him to his 
officers, in honour of the victory he had obtained, 
and RUpont and his comrade. Ardvoirlich, were 
of the party. After returning to their quarters, 
Ardvoirlich^ who seemed atill to brood ovcr.iiis 
quarrel with Macdonald, and being heated wiUi 
d^-lPifcp. began to blame Lord Kilpont for.ihe paiii 
he had tfdcen in preventing his obtaining redress, 
and reflecting egaiitsl Montrose Ibr not alloilrtng 
him what ho considered proper reparation. KiU 
pout of bourse defended the conduct of himself 
and his relative ]Mon(ro.‘io, till their argui.ient 
came to high words ; and finally, from the state 
they were both in, by an easy tiunsition, to blows, 
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when AftlYuirljcli* with his dirk« struck Kitpont 
dea4 on the spot. He immediately fled, and under 
the eoYcr of a thick mist escaped pursuit* leaving 
Ills eldest son Henry, who had been mortally 
wounded at TippOrmuir, on his deathbed. 

“ His followers iin mediately withdrew from 
Montrose, and no course remained for him but to 
throw' himself into the arms of the opposite faction, 
by whom he was well received. His iiaiue is 
frequently mentioned in Leslie’s campaigns, and 
on more than one occasion he is mentioned as 
havings adbrded protection to several of his 
former friends, through his interest with Leslie* 
when the Ring’s cause became desperate. 

« The f{>r(’going account of tlus unfortunate 
transaction, 1 am well aw'arc, differs iimterially 
from the account gi\eiiby Wishart, who alleges 
that Stew art had laid a plot for the assassination 
of Montrose, and that he murdered Lord Kilpont 
in consequence td his r<*liisal to ])artieij>ate in his 
design. Now, 1 may be allowed t(> remark, thatL 
besides Wishart hu>ing always been regarded us 
a partial historian, and verj' questionable authority 
oil any subject connected witli thq motives or . 
conduct of diose w'ho differed from him in opudont. 
that even had Stewart formed ^ueJ^ a d^Hjugn, 
Kilpont, from his name and coimeptioii^r W 
likely to be the very last man of whom Stewart 
would choos(', to make a confidant and accomplice. 
On tlie other huiid, the above account though 
never, that 1 am aware, before hinted at, has beeii 
a constant tradition in the family ; and, from the 
comparative recent date of the transaction ard 
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the sources from 'W'hich the tradftiem htA heeti 
derived, 1 have no reason to doubt its p^rtetH 
authenticity. It most circumstantially detailed 
as above, given to my latlicr, Mr Stewart, now Of 
Ardvoirlich, many ycai-s jigo, by a man nearly 
connected with the family, who lived to the age 
of lUO. This mail was a great-grandson of James 
Stevrart, by a natural son, John, of whom many 
stories arc still current in this country, under his 
appellation of John dhu Mohr. This John W^as 
with his father at the time, and of course was a 
witness of the whole transaction ; he lived till a 
considerable time after the Revolution, and it was 
from him that iny father's inforinant, who w'as 
a man before his grandiuthcr, John dhu Mhor’s 
death, received the informatirui as above stated. 

“ 1 ha\ c many apolo^es to oiler for trcsjiassing 
so long on your patien^'c ; but 1 felt a natural 
desire, if possible, to correct what 1 conceive to 
be a grbundh'ss b'!,>iitafioii on the inemorv of rny 
ancestor^ befoiv it sball come to be considered as 
a matteir of history. That be wa^s a man of violent 
passions and singular t(‘mper, 1 do not pretend to 
deny, as many traditions still emrent in this 
eoiDv^ amply verify r but that he was capable of 
fomung' a 'design to assassinate Montrose, the * 
whole tetfbr of 'his former conduct and principles " 
contradict. That he was obliged to join the 
opposite )>arty, was merely a inuttfT of safety, 
while Kilponi had so nmny p(jwcrful friends pud 
connections able and ready to avenge his death. 

“ I have only to add, that you have my full per- 
mission to make what use of this communication 
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you please,, and either to reject it altogether, or 
allow it such credit as you think it deserves ; and 
1 shall he ready at all times to furnish you with 
any farther information on tliis subject M'hich you 
may require and A^iicli it may be in niy power to 
afford. 

Ardvoirucii, 

« 15/// Janmuy, 1830.” 

The publication of a statement so particular, 
and pr(dyably so c(»rrect, is a debt due to the 
iiieniorv of James Stewart, — the \ictiin, it would 
seem, (»f hi*' t»wu violent passions, but perhaps 
incapable of an a(‘i (kfjircmeditated treachery. 

AnnoTsi oRo, 
l.y/ Aiiiiust, I8r>(b 
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Highland Pass. — P. OJ, 1. 8 from bottom. 

Tht-: beautiful pass of 1 toy, ii(‘ar Callcrirlci. ii; 
Moiiteitb, woiilfl, in some ro&pj-cts, loi^wer tlie des- 
cription. 


TiiK Waghu — P. 124, J. D. 

Such a bet as that mentioiied m the text is said to 
have been taken by IMaeDoimld of Keppoeb^, who 
exU'icated himself in the manner there narrated. 

CiviuzATiON ov Tfij: Highlands. — P. 181,]. 13. 

In the reign of James Yl, an attempt of rather an 
extraordinary kind made toeivilize the extreme 
northern part of the flebridean .A reliipelago. That 
monaieh granted the property of the Island of Lewis, 
as if it had been an unknown and savage country, to 
a number of Lowland gentlemen, called undertakers, 
chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, that they might 
colonize and settle there. The enterprise was at first 
5 
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successful, Vut the natives of the islands MacLeods 
and MacKenzies, tose on the Lowland adtf^Or^, 
and put most of them to the sword. 

Inteupolated Passage ; after t fie paragraph in the 
textf ending **v>hen the fellow had approtuSted within a 
few paces of Aim.” — P. 207, 1. 8. 

Tt js very well, thoiif^ht the Ritt-mastcr to himself; 
he annuls my piiiole by putting giiaids upon mCf foi, 
as wc used to say at Marcsefaal t’ollegc, fdes et 
fducta ^nnt rchitii a and if he does not trust my word, 
J do not see bow I am hound to keep it, if any 
motive should orrui for my desiring to depart from 
it. Suitly tlie moral obligation of the parole is 
relaxed, in as f«ir as physical force is substituted 
instead thereof? 

Thus comforting himself in the metaphysical 
immunities which he deduced from the vigilance 
of his sentinel, Ritt-mastcr Dalgetty retired to his 
apartment. 

NoTi . — The military men of the times ujgtied 
upon dependencies of honour, as they calldd 
with all the metaphysical argumentation of 
or school divines. 

The English oiBrer, to whom Sir ^lames 
was prisoner after the route at TTttoxeter, demandOi^ 
his parole of honour not to go beyond the Walls of 
Hull without liberty. “ He brought me the message 
himbclf : I told him, 1 was ready ip do so, pro\ ided 
he removed Ins guards from me, for fides et fdveia 
sunt tclatwa , and, if he took my word for ni> 
fidelity, he was obliged to trust it, otheiwisei it was 
netdless foi him to seek it, and in vain for me to 
give it ; and tborefoie I beseeched him either to give 
trust to inv \\ oid, winch I would not break, or hi . * n 
4 
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1 8upposed| would not deceive him. In 
thill, RM^er J dealt with him» because I knew him 
to be a scholar.** — T ithneb's JdemozVs, p. 80. The 
English officer allowed the strength of the reasoning; 
but that concise reasoner, Cromwell, soon pat an 
end to the dilemma - Sir James Turner attist give 
his parole, or be laid in irons.*’ 

Stsized and Wfdued. — P. ‘231, 1. 14. 

Such a .story is told of the heire.ss of the clan of 
Culder, who was made prisoner in the manner 
fle.«cribcd, and afterwards wedded to Sir Duticnn 
Campbell, from which union the Campbells of 
Cawdor have their descent. 

Dalgetty'b Escape, ekd of Chap. XIII. — P.240. 

The precarious state of the feudal nobles intro- 
duced a great deal of espionage into their castles. 
Sir Bobert Carey mentions his having put on the 
cloak of one of his own wardens to obtain a confes- 
the mouth of Geordle Bourne, his prisoner, 
caused presently to be hanged in return for 
th^JR^^I^ess of bis f;ommunication. The fine old 
castle of Naworth contains a privibWstair 
^O^Rpfftment of the Lord William 

visit the dungeon, as is in 

the chapter to have been practised by the 

Marqiiis of Argyle. 

Highland Weapoub.— P. 275, L 17. 

In fact, for the admirers of archery it may be 
stated, not only that niu.'y of the Plighlanders in 
Montrose’s army used these antique missiles, but 
even fn England the bow and quiver, once the glory 
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of the bold yeomen of that land, were oQca«iona)ly 
used during the Great Civil Wars. 

Wraxthb. — P.287, 1.22, 

A species of apparition, similar to what the 
Germans call a Double- Ganger, was believed in -by 
the Celtic tribes, and is still considered as an emblem 
of misfortune or death. Mr Kirkc, (See Note to 
Rob Roy, p. 3fi6,) the minister of Aberfoil,- who 
will no doubt be able to Cell us more of the matter 
should he ever cuinc back from Fairyland, gives us 
the following: — 

“ Some men of that exalted sight, either by art 
or nature, have told me they have seen at these 
meetnigs a double nmii, or the shape of horiie man 
in two places, thai is, a superterrancaii and a sub- 
terranean inhabitant perfectly resembling one another 
in all points, whom he, notwithstanding, could easily 
distinguish one from another by some secret tokens 
and operations, and so go speak to the man, bis 
neighlmur and familiar, passing by the apparition 
or resemblance of him. They avouch that every 
element, and every state of being, have abiamls 
resembling those of another clement^ 
fishes at sea resembling Monks of late iankr/k)>ell 
their hoods and dresses, so as the Romait iiiirei^n 
of good and bad daemons, and guardian angola ,^»ard- 
culurly assigned, is callefi by them one ignorant 
mistake, springing only from this orJginall. Th««y 
call this reflex man a Co- Walker, every way like the 
man, ns a twin-brother and companion haunting him 
as Ilia shadow, as is that seen and known among men 
resembling the original!, both before and eiftor the 
.^ginall is dead, and was also often seen of to 
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eiRer a hous, by which ihe people knew that the 
person of that liken^ was to visit them within a 
few days. This copy, echo, or living picture, goes 
at last to his own herd. It accompanied that person 
so long and frequently for ends beat known to its 
selve, whether to guard him from the secret assaults 
of some of its own folk, or only as an sportfull ape 
to counterfeit all his actions.” — Kirkl's Secret 
Commonwealth^ p. S* 

The two following apparitions, resembling the 
vision of Allan M*Au1ay in the text, occur in 
Theophilus Insiilanus, (Rev. Mr Fraser’s Treatise 
on the Second Sight, Relations x. and xvii.) 

“ Barbara MucFherson, relict of the deceosed Mr 
Alexander McLeod, late minister of St Kilda, 
informed me, the natives of that island had a par< 
ticular kind of second sight, which is always a 
forerunner of their approaching end. Some months 
before they sicken, they tire haunted with an appa- 
rition, resembling themselves in alt respects as to 
their person, features, or clothing. This image^ 
fSeemiAgly animated, walks with them in the field in 
hpoad daylight ; and if they arc employed in delving, 
^harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupatfon, they 
'iweatllm'tfame time mimicked by this ghosdjl’tiilitant. 
Myinformer added farther, that having visited a sick 
person’ of the inhabitants, she had the curiosity to 
inquire of him, if at any time he had seen any resem- 
blahce of himself as above described : be answered 
in thfliaffirmative, and told her, that to make farther 
trial, as he was going out of bis house of a morning, 
he> put mi straw rope garters instead of those he 
' formri^ly used, and having gone to 'the fields, liis 
other self appeared in such garters. The conclusion 
was, the sick man died of that ailment, and she no 
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longer questioned the truth of those rcmarkahlc 
presages.’* 

“ Margaret M*Lcod, an honest woman advanced 
in years, informed me, that when she was a young 
woman in the family of Grishorriish, a dairymaid, 
who daily used to herd the calves in a park close to 
the house, observed, at different times, a woman, 
resenibling herself in shape and attire, walking 
solitarily ut no great distance from her, and being sur- 
prised at the apparition, to make farther trial, she 
put the back part of her upper garment foremost, 
and anon the phantom was dressed in tlie same 
manner, which made her uneasy, believing it por- 
tended some fatal oonserjucuee to berseU. In a sliort 
lime tluTcafter, she was sei/cd witli a feuT, which 
brought her to her end, and before lior sickness, niid 
on her deathbed, deelared the second sight to several.” 

jM'Ii.ih \ \\ 'iOO, 1. l.K 

]\Ihieh-('ormol Dlej, — the desceiuhnit of lilaek 
Donald 


A Uiiu’u. — P. tUO, 1. 

Ill German, us in Latin, the original meaning of 
the word Ritter, corresponding to Eqnes, is merely 
a horseman, 
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The Autlior of tlic Wavcrlcy Novels had 
hitherto proceeded in an unabated course of 
popularity, and iniglit, in his peculiar district 
of literature, li;ue been termed IJHnfant 
Gate of success. It «as plain, however, 
that frequent publicatiim must finally wear 
out the public favour, unless some mode 
could be devised to give an appearance of 
novelty to subscciucnt productions. Scot- 
tish manners, Scottish dialect, and Scottish 
characters ol' note, being those with which 
the Author was most intimately and familir.rly 
acquainted, ere the groundwork upon which 
he had hitherto relied for giving effect to his 
narrative. It was, however, obvious, that this 
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kind of interest must in the end occE&ion a 
degree of sameness and repetition, if exclu- 
sively resorted to, and that the reader was 
likely at length to adopt the language of 
Edwin, in Parneirs Tale : — 

** Reverse the spell,” he cries, 

And let it fjiily nim' suffice, 

Tlie fTiunbol has been slieu'n.” 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the 
fame of a professor of the fine arts, than to 
permit (if he can possibly prevent it) the 
character of a mannerist to he attached to 
him, or that lie sliould be suppo'^ed capable 
of success only in a particular and limited 
style. The public arc, in general, very 
ready to adopt the opinion, that he who has 
pleased thekn in one peculiar mode of com- 
position, is, by means of that very talent, 
rendered incapable of venturing upon other 
subjects. The effect of this disinclination, 
on the part of tlie public, towards the arti- 
ficers of their pleasures, when they attempt 
to enlarge their means of amusing, may be 
seen in the censures usually passed by vulgar 
criticism upon actors or artists who venture 
to change the character of’ their efforts^ thht, 
in so doing, they may enlarge the scalt of 
t]#r arc. 

^htyre is sonic justice in this opinion, as 
there always is in such as attain ^^hcial 
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currency. It may often liappen on the 
stage, that an actor, by possessing in a 
pre-eminent degree the external qualities 
necessary to give effect to comedy, may be 
deprived of the right to aspire to tragic 
cxcflicncG ; and in painting or literary com- 
position, an artist or poet, may be master 
exclusively of modes ol‘ thought and powers 
of expression which confine him to a single 
course of subjects. Ilut much more fre- 
quently the same capacit}^ which carries 
a man to popularity in one department will 
obtain for him success in another ; and that 
must be more particularly the case in literary 
composition, than cither in acting or painting, 
because the adventurer in that department is 
not impeded in his exertions by any peett- 
llarity of feature.^, or conformation of person, 
proper for particular parts, or by any pecu- 
liar mechanical habits (^f using the pencil, 
limited to a particular class of subjects* 
Whether this reasoning be correct or 
otherwise, thu present Autlior felt, that, in 
confining liiinscif to subjects purely Scottish, 
he was not only likely to weary out the 
indulgence ol‘ his readers, but also greatly 
to limit his own power of affording them 
jileasure. In a highly polished country^, 
where ^.^.much genius is montliy employed 
in catering for public amusement, a fresh 
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topic, such as he had himself had the happi- 
ness to light upon, is the un tasted spring of 
the desert, — 

Men bless their stars and call it luxury. 

But when men and horses, cattle, camels, 
and dromedaries, have poached the spring 
into mud, it becomes loathsome to those 
who at first drank of it with rapture ; and he 
who had the merit of discovering it, if he 
would preserve Ins reputation with the tribe, 
must display his talent by a fresh discovery 
of un tasted fountains. 

If the Author, who finds himself limited to 
a particular class of subjects, endeavours to 
sustain his reputation by striving to add a 
novelty of attraction to themes of the same 
character which have been formerly success- 
ful under his nmnagcnieut, there are manifest 
reasons vvhy, after a certain point, he is likely 
to fail. If the mine bo#iflvA^rought out, the 
strength and capacity of the^ miner become 
necessarily exhausted. If he closely imitate 
the narratives wnich he haa^before rendered 
successful, he is doomed to wonder^ t^t 
they please no more.’* If he struggle to 
take a different view of the same class of 
subjects, he speedily discovers that wliat is 

t vious, graceful, and natural, has been 
liausted ; and, in order to obtain the 
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indispensable charm of. novelty^ he is forced 
upon caricature, and, to avoid being trite, 
must become extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumerate 
so many reasons why the Author of the 
Scottish Novels, as they were then exclu- 
sively termed, should be desirous to make an 
experiment on a subject purely English. It 
was his f)urpose, at the same time, to have 
rendered the experiment as complete as 
possible, by bringing the intended work 
before the public as the effort of a new 
candidate fo” tlieir favour, in order that no 
degree of prejudice, whether favourable or 
the reverse, might attacli to it, as a new 
production of the A uthor of Waverley ; but 
this intention was afl:erwards departed frdtn^ 
for reasons to be hereiifVer mentioned. 

The period of the narrative adopted was 
the reign of Richard I, not only as abounding 
Math characters whose very names were surb 
to attract general attention, but as affording 
a striking contrast betwixt the Saxons, by 
whom the soil was cultivated, and the Nor- 
mans, who still reigned in it as conquerovs, 
reluctant to mix with the vanquished, or 
acknowledge themselves of the same stock. 
The idea of this contrast was taken from the 
ingenious and unfortunate Logan’s tragedy 
of Runnamede, in which, about the same 
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period of history^ the Author bad aeon the 
Saxon and Norman barons opposed to eacli 
other on different sides of the stage. He 
docs not recollect that there was any attempt 
to contrast the two races in their habits and 
sentiments ; and indeed it was obvious, th.at 
history was violated by introducing the 
Saxons still existing as a high-minded and 
martial race of nobles. 

They did, however, survive as u people, 
and some of the ancient Saxon families 
possessed wealth and power, although they 
were exceptions to the humble condition of 
the race in general. It seemed to the Author, 
that the existence of the two races in the 
same country, — the varniuished distinguished 
by their plain, homely, blunt manners, and 
the free spirit infuscjd by their ancient 
institutions and laws — the victors, by tlie 
high spirit of military laiiic, personal adven- 
ture, and whatever could distinguish them as 
the Flower, of Chivalry, — might, intennixed 
with other characters belonging to the same 
time and country, interest the reader by itie 
contrast, if the Author should not fail on bis 
part. 

Scotland, however, had been of late used 
so exclusively as the scene of what is calleci 
Historical Romance, that the preliminary 
leljiSior Mr I ^uurcncc Templeton bccanu* 
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in boine measure necessary. To this, as to 
iiii 111 trod uctioiii. the reader is referred, as 
expressing tlie Author s purpose and opinions 
ill undertaking this species of composition, 
under tlie necessary reservation, that he is 
j'ar from thinking iic has attained the point 
ut which lie aimed. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that there 
iras no idea or wish to pass off tlic supposed 
Mr Tenifileton as a real person. But a kind 
of continual ion oi‘ the Tales of iny Landlord 
had been recently attempted by a stranger, 
and it was snjiposed this Dedicatory Epistle 
might pass for soiine iinitation of the same 
kind, and tlius putting inquirers upon a false 
scent, induce them to believe tliey had before 
them the work of some new candidate for 
their favour. 

After a considerable part of the work had 
been finished au I printed, the Publishers, 
wlio pretended to discern in it a germ of 
popularity, remonstrated strenuou^y against 
its appearing as an absolutely anonymous 
production, and contended that it shouM 
have the advantage of being announced W' 
by the Author of Waverley. The Author 
did not make any obstinate opposition, Mfor 
he began to be of opinion, with Dr Wheeler,' 
in Miss Edgeworth’s excellent tale of 
licciu ring,” that “ trick upon trick’' might be 

VOT. XV. G 3 
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too much for the patience of an indulgent 
public, and might be reasonably considered 
as trifling with their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed 
continuation of the Waverley Novels; and 
it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge, 
that it met with the same favourable recep- 
tion as its predecessors. 

Such annotations as may be useful to assist 
the reader in coinprchciuling the characters 
of the Jews tlie Templar, the (’aptaiii of' the 
mercenaries, or Free Companions, as they 
were called, and others proper to the ])erio(l, 
are added, but with a sparing hand, since 
sufficient information on these subjects is to 
be found in general history. 

An incident' in the tale^^^^hich had the 
good fortune to find favour in the eyes of 
many readers, is more directly borrowed 
from the stores t>f old romance. I mean the 
meeting of the King w’ith Friar 'I uck at tlic 
cell of that buxom hermit. The general 
tone of the story belongs to all ranks ami 
gir cotm^ries, which emirate each other in 
describin^^e rambles of a disguised sove<- 
reign^ who, going in search of information 
or amtisemont into the lower ranks of life, 
inenj^with adventures diverting to the reader 
oVjj^QTcrf from the contrast .betwixt the 
dP^rch*8 outward appearance, and Ids real 
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cliaracter. The Eastern tale-teller has for his 
theme the disguised expeditions of Harouii 
Alraschld with his fuithful attendants, 
Mesrour and (jiafar, through the inidnight 
streets of Bagdad; and Scottish tradition 
dwells upon the siniilur exploits of James V, 
distinguished during such excursions by the 
travelling name of the (loodman of Ballen- 
geigh, as the C\)mmcU)der of the Faithful, 
when he desired to be incognito, was known 
by tliat of [1 Bondoeani. The French min- 
strels are not silent on so popular a theme. 
There must have been a Norman original of 
the Scottish metrical romance ofKaiif Colziar, 
in which Cluuleniagne is introduced us the 
unknown guest ol’a eluircoalman.* ll; seems 
to have been th& original of other poems of 
the kind. ^ 

in merry England there is no end of 
po[)u]ar ballads on this tluome. The poem 
of John the Ueeve, or Stevirardf mentioned 
by Bishop Percy, in ,the /Jieliques of English 
Fo£try,.t is said to talked on such ^ 
incident ; and we have, besides,, the King 
the Tanner of TjatO^wor^, the King and the 
• This very curious poem, longfE ^Mukratmii in 
Scottieh literature, and giv^n up ai. irrecoverably lost, 
was latclyiJ)^pu 4 jUt to light by the researches of l)r.' 
Irvine of the AdvovMtvs*' Library, and has beeai 
reprinted by Mr David Laing, £dinl)urgh. 

I Vol. ii. p. 167. 
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Miller of Mansfield, and others on the same 
topic. But the peculiar talc of this nature 
to which tlie Author of Ivanhoe has to 
ackiiowicdge an obligation, is more ancient 
bv two centuries than any of these last men- 
tioned. 

It was first communicated to the public in 
that curious record of ancient literature, 
which has been accumulated by the coniliined 
exertions of Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr 
Plazlcwood, in the periodical work entitled 
Britisli Bibliograjiher. From thence it has 
been transferred bv the [{cverend Charlo.s 
Henry Hartshorne, M.A. editor of a very 
curious volume, enticed ‘‘ Ancicjit Metrical 
Tales, printed chiefly from origintd sources, 
1829.” Mr Hartshoriio gives no other 
authority for the present fragment, except 
the article in the Bibliographer, where it is 
entitled “ The Kyng and the Ilcnnitc.” A 
short abstract of its contents will shew its 
similarity to the meeting of King Iticliard 
and Friar Tuck. 

King > Edward (we < arc not told whidi 
among the raonarebs of that name, but, from 
his temper and habits, we ntuy suppose 
Edward IV.) sets forth nilli his court to a 
gallant hunting match in iSherwoud Forest, 
in whidhj* as is not unusual for princes in 
romance, he falls in with a deer of extrv 
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oriliiiary size and swiftness, and pursues it 
closely, till lie has outstripped his whole 
retinue, tired out hounds and horse, and 
finds himself alone under the gloom of an 
extensive forest, upon which night is descend- 
ing. Under the apjirehensions naiural to a 
situation so uncomfortable, tlie King recol- 
lects that he has heard how poor men, when 
apprehensive of a bad night’s lodging, pray 
to Saint Julian, wiio, in the Romish calendar, 
stands Quarter-Master-General to all forlorn 
travellers that reiuler him due homage. 
Edward puis up his orisons accordingly, and 
by the guidance, doubtless, of the good 
8aint, rcacli(‘s a small path, conducting him 
to a chapel in the forest, liaTing a hermits 
cell in its close vicinity. The King hears 
the reverend man, with a companion of his 
solitude, telling his beads within, and meekly 
requests of liiin cpiarteiv for the night. I 
have no accomniudation for such a lord as yc 
be,” said the flerinit, “1 live Iiere in the 
wilderness upon roots and rinds, and may not 
receive into iny dwelling even the poorest 
wretch thal lives, unless it were to save his 
life.” 'I'he King inquires the way to the 
next town, ami undt'rstanding it is by a 
road which he cannot, find without dif&cr!ty\ 
even if he had daylight to befriend him, l|ie 
declares, that with or without the Herniit*s 
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consent, he is determined to be his guest 
that night. ' He is admitted accordingly, not 
without a hint from the Recluse, that were 
he himself out of his priestly weeds, he 
would care little for his threaU of using 
violence, and that he gives way to him not 
out of intimidation, but simply to avoid 
scandal. 

The King is admitted into the cell — two 
bundles of straw are shaken down for his 
accommodationi. and he comforts himself 
that he is now under shelter, and that 

A night will soon be gone. 

Other wants, however, arise. The guest 
becomes clamorous foi supper, obser\ ing, 

For rertainly, as i you say, 

I lie bad never so sorry a day, 

That I lie had a merry iiiglit.” 

13ut this indication of his taste for good 
cheer, joined to the annunciation of his being 
a follower of the Court, who had lost liimself 
at the great hunting match, cannot induce 
the niggard Hermit to produce better fare 
than bread and cheese, for which his guest 
shewed little appetite; and << thin drink,” 
which was even less acceptable. At length 
the King presses his host on a point to which 
he had more than once alluded, without 
obtaining a salisiactory reply : 
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Then said the King, ** by Godys grace, 

Thou wert in a merry place, 

To shoot should thou lere ; 

When the foresters go to rest, 

Sofndtyme thou might have of the best, 

All of the wild deer ; 

I wotild hold it for no scathe, 

Though thou hodst bow and arrows baitfa, 
AUhofiT thou best a Frcrc.'* 

The Hermit, in return, expresses his 
sipprehciision that his guest means to drag 
him into some confession of offence against 
the forest laws, which, being betrayed to the 
King, might cost liini his life. Edward 
answers by fresh assurances of secrecy, and 
again urges on him the necessity of procu- 
ring some venison. The Hermit replies, by 
once more insisting on the duties incumbent 
on him as a churchman, and continues to 
aflirm himself free from all such breaobos of 
order : 

“ Many day I have ijon* been, 

And fic‘Nh meat I eat never, 

Ihit milk of the kye ; 

AViirm thee well, imd go sleep, 

And 1 will lap thee with my cope. 

Softly to lye.*’ 

It would seem tliat the manuscript is here 
imperfect, for we dt not find the reasons 
which finally induce the curtal Friar to amend 
the King’s cheer. But acknowledging his 
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guest to be such a “ good fellow” as bus 
seldom graced his board, the holy man at 
length produces the best his cell nliords. 
Two caudles are placed on a table, white 
bread and baked pasties arc displayed by the 
light, besides choice of venison, both salt 
and fresh, from which they select collops. 

I might have eaten my bread dry,” said 
the King, ‘‘ had I not pressed thee on the 
score of archery, but now have 1 dined like 
a prince — if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable 
Anchorite, who des}>alehe8 an ashistant to 
fetch a pot of lour gallons iVuni a se(*ret 
corner near liis bed, and the whole three 
set in to serious drinking. This amusement 
is superintended by the Friar, according to 
the recurrence of eertain fustian words, to 
be repeated by t^ery compotator in turn 
before he drank, — a s})ecies of High Jinks, 
as it were, by which they regulated their 
potations, as toasts were given in later 
times. The one toper says Fustif haiuHuSy 
to which the other is obliged to reply, Stnkv 
pantnerCf and the Friar passes many jests on 
the King’s want of memory, who sometimes 
forgets the words of action. The night is 
spent in this jolly pastime. Before his 
departure in the morning, the King invites 
his reverend host to Court, promises, et 
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least, to requite his hospitality, and expresses 
himself much pleased with his entertainment. 
The jolly Hermit at length agrees to venture 
thither, and to inquire for Jack Fletcher, 
which is the name assumed by the King. 
After the Hermit has shewn Edward some 
feats of archery, the joyous pair separate. 
The King rides home, and rejoins his retinue. 
As the romance is imperfect, we are not 
acquainted how the discovery takes place ; 
but it is probably much in the same manner 
as in other narratives turning on the same 
subject, \^here the host, apprehensive of 
death for having trespas»scd on the respect 
due to his Sovereign, while incognito^ Is 
agreeably surprised by receiving honour 
and reward. 

In Mr Hartsliorne^s collection, there, is 
a romance on tlie same foundaticm^ i called 
King Edward and the Shepherd,^;. 
considered as illustrating manners, is still 
more curious than the King and the Hermit; 

* Like the Hermit, the Sheptierd makes havor, 
amongst the King's game ; but by means uf a .sling, 
not of u bow: like the Hermit, too, be has his 
peculiar phrases of eompotatioTi, the sign anti coiinteT> 
sign beltig Passelodion and IJorafriend. One can 
scarce conceive what humour our ancestors found^ln 
this species of gibberish ; but ' 

I warrant it proved an excuse foi the glan. 
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but it is foreign to the present purpose. 
The reader has here tlie original legend 
from u’liich the incident in the lloniance 
is derived; and the identifying the irregular 
Eremite with the Friar Tuck of Kobin Hood’s 
story, was an obvious expedient. 

The name of Ivanlioe was suggested by an 
old rhyme. All novelists have had occasion, 
at some time or other, to wish with Falstaif, 
that they knew where a commodity of good 
names was to be had. On such an occasion 
the Author chanced to call to memory a 
rhyme recording three names of the manors 
forfeited by the ancestor of the celebrated 
Hampden, for striking the Black Prince a 
blow with his racket, when they i|uaiTelled 
at tennis ; 

Tring, Wing, an||i Ivanlioo, 

For striking of a Flow, 

‘Hampden did iorego, 

And' glad lie could escape so. 

The word suited the Author's purpose in 
two material respects, — for, first, it had an 
ancient English sound ; and secondl^v it 
conveyed no indication whatever of the 
nature of the story. He presumes to hold 
this last quality.to be of no small importance* 
What is called a taking title, serves the 
direct interest of tlie bookseller or publisher, 
who by this means sometimes sells an cditio> 
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while it is yet passing the press. But if the 
author permits an over degree of attention 
to be drawn to his work ere it has appeared, 
he places himself in the embarrassing con- 
dition of having excited a degree of expec- 
tation which, if he prove unable to satisfy, is 
an error fatal to his literary reputation. 
Besides, when we meet such a title as the 
Gunpowder Plot, or any other connected 
with general history, each reader, before he 
has seen the book, has formed to himself 
some particular idea of the sort of nianner^n 
which the story is to be conducted, and the 
nature of the amusement which he is 
derive from it. In this he is propably disap* 
pointed, and in that case may be naturally 
disposed to visit upon the author or the work, 
the unpleasant feeliilgB thus cxci^d. In sii^h 
:i case the literary ad\enturer .isi ce|ns|ired, 
not for having missed the mark at w|i^’he 
himself aimed, hut for not having shot off his 
shaft in a direction he !\ever thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved communica- 
tion which the Author has established with 
the reader, he may here add the trifling 
cirtmmstonce, that a roll of Norman warriors, 
occurring in the A uchinleck Manuscript, gave 
him the formidable name of Front-de-B<jeufh 

Ivanlioe was highly successful upon its ap- 
pearance, and may be said to have procured 
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for its Author tlie fr<$odom of the Kules, 
since he has ever since been permitted to 
exercise his powers of fictitious composition 
in England, as well as Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so 
much favour in the eyes of some fair readers, 
that the writer was censured, because, when 
arranging the fates of the characters of the 
drama, he had not assigned the hand of 
Wilfred to Rebecca, rather than the less 
interesting Rowena. Rut, not to mention 
that the prejudices of the age rendered such 
a union almost impossible, the Author may, 
in passing, observe; that he thinks a character 
of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degra- 
ded rather than exalted by an attempt to 
reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
Such is not the recoinpcii*!e which Provi- 
dence has^deemed worthy of suffering merit; 
and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to 
teach young’ persons, the most common 
readers of romance, that rectitude of con- 
duct and of principle is either naturally allied 
w'itli, or adequately rcw'arded by, the grati- 
fication of our passions, or attainment of our 
wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self- 
denied character is dismissed w ith temporal 
jivealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of 
such a rashly formed or ill assorted passion 
as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoc, the reavhr 
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will be apt to say, verily Virtue has had its 
reward. But a glance on the great picture of 
life will shew, that the duties of self-denial, 
and tlic« sacrifice cf passion to principle, are 
seldom thus remunerated ; and that ' the 
internal consciousness of their higlf-^miiided 
discharge of duty, produces on theif bwn 
reflections a more adequate recompense, ^ in 
tlie form of that peace, “ which the 
cannot give or take away.” 

Abrotsiord, 

\st ^ejitunher, 18J30, 
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Motto, — Now fitted the hiilter, 7unv traversed the cart. 
And often t(\ok Itavr, but n'nn'd Jvth to dtpart! 

Prior. 

The motto nlludrs to tlio aiiilior’-^ baviii#? returnerl 
to bis fiCld of labour rcju-iiteclly .if'Uu huviiis: takcu 
leave. 

Qi'i r.N-IIoo-llAi I . — Ih'dicatoty rpustle, P. xvi. 

1. ,) from bottom. 

TIjC aiilliof liiid rciisfd thi" posthumous v/ork ol 
Mr Strutt. See (ieiieial Prtiaec, pp, 14, 15, and 50. 

Secruaky to the Antiqiartan Society. — 

P. xxiii. 1. 3. 

!Mr Skene of Rubi'^l.iw is here intiinated^ tp whose 
taste 8|i<l skill the author is indebted for u series of 
etebiil^^xhibiting^ the vArieus localities alluded to 
in novels. 
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The Ransee of tue Foeest, that cuts the 
FORRCLAWS OFF OUR HOGS. P. fJ5, 1. 26. 

A most sensible grievance of those oggiieved times 
was the Forest Laws. These oi>)>iessive enactments 
were the produce t»f the Norman CoiifjMest, for the 
SQXon laws of the chase were mild and btmi&ne ; 
wdiile those of Williiun, enthusiastically attached to 
the cxerci&e and its rights, w^erc to the lust degree 
tyrannical. The foimation of the New Forest bears 
evidence to his passion for hunting, where be rt^uced 
many a happy village to the condition of that one 
commemorated by my fiiend Air William Stetvart 
Rose : 


Anionj^'-t tfu* i jjins of the chuich 
The inidni'^lit i aveii iouiid a perrii, 

A tru’l>tiir)iol> pliuv ; 

The nitl.less Cuuqtimti Cd'-t down. 

Wo woith tl.c tlml, that httl< town. 

To lengthen out liis ch.isc. 

The disuhl'.ng dugs, whu Ii ndght be necessary for 
Keeping iluck.i juui herds, liom iimning at the deer, 
uas culled latri'u/j and w.is m gciierui iifC. The 
(/haitcr of the rorcst, designed to lessen those evils, 
declares that inrjuisitiot', vn*w, tor lawing dogs 
shall be nmde every third year, and shall be then 
done by the view and te*;tiiiiony of hiwhil men, not 
otherwise, aril they who^e dogs shall be then found 
iinlawcd, shall give three shillings for mercy ; and, for 
the future, no inan'b o.v shall be taken for lawing. 
Such lawing also shall done by the assize com- 
mpiily used, and which is, that three claws shall be 
cut off without the ball of the right foot. See on this 
subject the Historical Essay on the Alngna Chartu 
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of King John, (a most beautiful volume,) by Richard 
Thomson. 


Nboao Slaves P. 43, 1. 7. 

The severe accuracy of some critics has objected 
to the complexion of the slaves of lltian do Rois- 
Guilbert, ns being totally out of costume and pro- 
priety. I remember the same objection bdng ntade 
to a set of sable functionaries, whom my friend,’ Mat 
Lewis, introduced as the guards and mischief-doing 
satellites of the wicked Raron, in liis Castle Spectre. 
Mat treated the objection Nutli great contempt, and 
averred in reply, that he matle the slaves black, in 
order to obtain a striking cirect of contrast, and that, 
could he have derivt'd a similar ndvantHge from 
making his heroine blue, blue she should have b^ett. 

I do not pretend to plead the immimities of my 
order so highly as this ; but neither will I allow that 
the author of n modern antique romanre is obliged' to 
coniine himself to the introduction ol rhose inunners 
only which can be proved lo have ahs(jlutely existed 
in the times he is (hpietint?, ‘>0 tha^ lie tan restrain 
himself to •‘lie’ll as arc id.iu-^ihle and n.ifiiral, and eon- 
tttiu no ohvioii- anaehronisni. In this point of view, 
what can be more natural, than that tlic Templars, 
who, we know, eopied closely the luxuries of the 
Asiatic vvaniois with whom ilicy fought, should us(‘ 
the service of the cnvldveti Afrimn*', whom the fate 
of war transferred to new mastcis ? I am sure, if 
there arc no precise jiroofs of their having doiie so, 
there is notliing, on the other hand, that cat) entitle 
ns positively to conclude that they never did. Be^dcs, 
there is an instance in romance. 

John of Rt'impayne, an excellent juggler e^d it U- 
'Tfftfelf undertook to cifect the cacape of one. A' kdl 
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de Braiiy, by presenting himbclf in disguise at the 
court of the king, where he was confined. jlF*or this 
purpose, ** he stained his hair andt his whole body 
entirely d$ black hh jet, so that nothing was white, but 
his teeth,” and suocee<lcd in imposing bimsclf on the 
king, as an Ethiopiun niinsLicJ. He cfTcctedy by 
stratagem, the cscai)e of the prisoner. Negroes, 
therefore, must have been known in England ht the 
dark ages.* 

HuNTiNCr J\iu^.oN OF Till' Nohmans. — P. 80, 1. 8. 

There was no laugungi* which the Normans more 
formally separated from that of common than the 
terms of The chase. The objects of llioir purbuit, 
whether bird or animal, changed their name each year, 
and there weic u hundred conventional terms, to be 
ignorant of whieh was to be without one of the dis* 
tinguishing muika of u i.eiiilenian. The reader may 
consult Uanie Juliana Jlcmers’ bot k on the subject. 
The origin i»f tl sciciu-c was imputed to the cele- 
brated Sir Tri'-iieiu, famous for liis tragic intrigue 
with the beaiititiil Vholic. As the Xonnaiis reserved 
the iiiiiusoncnt ot hunting ^tiietly to tht-insc ives, the 
terms of this formal jcr^^oii \\cre all lakcii from the 
French iangung(‘. 

The Pabsagi or Arms ( i)j*,ijriai*TioN cj'.) 
r. 1(18, 1. If) to 2.}. 

This sort of nmsqueriule is auiiposcd to have 
occasioned the introduction of sujiporters into the 
science of heraldry. 


* Dissertation on lloinance am) JMiut,tiH-lity, prefixed to 

UitBon's Ancient Afctniitl p. clxxxMi. 
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Lines, The Knujhts are dust, 

Aud their good sv^ords are rust ; 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust, — P. 12G. 

Thesp lines are part of an unpublished poem by 
(/olcridgc, whose muse so often tantalizes with frag- 
ments which indicate lier powers, while the manner 
in wdiieh she ibngs them from her betrays her caprice, 
yet whose unfinisbed sketches display more talent 
than the laboured iriusterpipces of others. 

Attaint. — P- 328, 1. 0 from hottorn. 

This term oi chivalry tifiiislcrrcd to the law, gives 
the phrase of being uttaiitted of treason. 

The Jolly IIjuimit, end of Chav. XVI. 

1 \ 232. 

All readers, however slightly acquiiiiited with black 
letter, must recognize in the Clerk of (/opmaiihiirst, 
Friar Tuck, tlu' buxom Confessor of llubin Hood’s 
gang, the Ciirtal Fiiar of Fountaiuc’s Abbi’>. 

j\liNSi,urj.s\ P. 234, fust Uiip. 

The rcHlin of Frjnce, it is well known, was divided 
betwixt the Konniin and Teutonic race, who spoke 
the language in w'liicli the word Yes 4a pronounced 
as oMz, and the inliabitaiits of the soutliern regions, 
wlw)se spoccli, bearing some adiriity to tho Italijnt, 
pronounced the same word oc. The poets of the 
foroier race were called Minsirds, and their poems 
.• those of the latter were termed Treyhadours^ 
and their compositions culled sirvcntcn, and other 
names. Richard, a professed admirer of the joyous 
science in all its branches, eould imitate either th*j 
nj^trcl or tioubadour. It is less likely that he 
G 
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thoiilfl have been able to compose or siug an English 
ballad ; yet so much do wish to assimilate him of 
the Lion Heart to the band of warriors whom he led, 
that the anachronism, if there he one, may readily be 
forgiven. 

JJattll of STAMFoao — 1’. 276, I. 18. 

A great topograpineal blunder oeciiriecl here in 
former editions. The bloody battle alluded to ir. 
the text, fought and won by King Harold, over his 
brother, the rehellioiis Tosti, and an auxiliary force 
of Danes or Norsemen, was said, in the text, and a 
corresponding note, to have taken place at Stamford, 
in Leicestershire, and upon the river Welland. This 
is a mistake, into which the author has been led by 
trusting to his memory, and so eon founding two 
places of the same name. I'he StiMiiford, Strangford, 
or Stancfoid, at which the battle leally was fought, 
is a ford upon the river Derwent, at the distance of 
about seven niiloK from York, and situated in that 
hivge and ojmleiii. coiintv. A long wooden bridge 
over the Derwent, tlie site of which, with one 
reiiiinning hiiUiess, is siill shown to the curious 
traveller, W'as furiously enntc^tod. One Norwegian 
long , defended it by hi^ single arm, and was at 
length pierced with a spear ihriist through the planks 
o| the brirlge from a boat beneath. 

'The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwenli 
contains some memorials of the battle. Horseshdltii^: 
swords, and tlie heads of halberds, or bills, arc ofran^t 
found there; one piaee 's culled the Danes’ 
another the ** Buttle Aals.” From a tradition tlfcit^ 
thd weapon with winch the Norwegian champion 
was slain, resembled n pear, or, as others say, that 
the trough or boat in which the soldier flouted under 
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the bridge to strike the bloviv had such a shapei the 
country ])eop1e usually begin a great market, which 
is held nt Stamford, with un ontertainnient called the 
Pear-pic fcasst, which, after all, may be ii corruption 
of the Spoar-pie feast. For more particulars, Drake's 
History of York may bo referred to. The author’s 
mistake was pointed out to him, in the most obliging 
manner, by Robert Belt, Esq. of Bos^ul House. 
The battle was fought in lOGO. 

“ ThK RANGli; OF IRON BARS ABOVE THAT GLOWING 
CHABCOAL." — P. 28(1, 1. j. 

This horrid species of torture may remind the 
reader of that to which the Spaniards subjected 
Guatiinozin, in order to extort a discovery of his 
concealed w'ealth. But, in fact, an instance of similar 
barbarity is to be found nearer home, and occurs iti 
the annals of (jiieeii Mary's time, containing so 
many otlicr c'xainplcs of atrocity^ Jfivery reader 
roust recoiled, that after the fall of the Catholic 
Church, and the J'lvslnterian Church (jovernineiit 
had been established by law, the rank, and especially 
the wciiUh, of the Bi-^hep^i, Abbots, Prior*', and ro 
forth, were no longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in 
lay im])ro]>riators ol the (‘hurch revenues^ Of^ M tlie 
Scottish lawyc'is ealled them, tituhrs of the 
ralities of the hpnefiee, thougii 'liaviiig no bhuiD'^^ 
the spiritual elitiiaeter of tht'ir predecessors in olli<*c. 

' ;'01 these laynum, who were thus invested with 
eedesiastical revenues, .some wore men of high birth 
ju^ rank, like the famous Lord James Stewart, the 
Prior of St Andrew's, who did not tail to keep for 
their own use the rents, lands, nncl revenues of the 
church. But if, on the other hand, the titulars 
of inferior iinportaiicc, who hud 
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inducted into the office by the interest of some 
powerful person, it was generally understood t^t the 
new Abbot should grant for his piitron’s benedt such 
leases ^and conveyances of the ebureh lands and 
tithes as might afford their protector the lion’s share 
of the booty. This was the origin of those \vho 
were wittily termed Tulcban * Bishops, being a sort 
of iinagiiiiiry prelate, whose image W'ii.s set up to 
enable his patron uiul principal to plunder the bene* 
lice under his naiiie. 

There were other Ciiocs, however, in which men 
who had gut grants of these secularized beneficec 
were desirous oi retaining tlicm fur .their own use, 
without’ baling the indiicnQC sufficient to esttdilish 
their purpose ; and these became frequently unable 
to protect themselves, however unwilling to submit 
to the exactions of the feudal tyrant of the district.. 

Baniiatyne, secretary ^to John Knox, rccounto,a 
bingulur course of oppression practiced on one’ of 
those titular abbots, by the Kiul of Cassills,^ iii 
Ajrshirc, wliose cxtciu of feudal influence >va.s so 
wide that lu* w.j^ usuully termed the Iving of Carrick. 
We give the fact as it oeciirs in Baiinatyiic-’s Journal, 
only premising that the Jonriialiht held his mabter’s 
opin^onpt, ^th with respeci to the Kurl of Cassilis 
as^^/Opposer of the king’s pai{\,:iiid us being a 
^ (^^erterOf tfe^ ^ractice of grunting chiircii revenues 
^^jtitulars, ui'stead of their being devoted to pious 
Ubc^s, such as the su]i]jurt of the clergy, expcnsp, 6f 
schools^ j and Jthc relief of the national poor. 

*’ A 'ITbfe/iflOt is a cdlf’«- skin stuffed, and placed lilfiMfil 
^B^cOW who has lost us cjiU*, to induce the animal u pSrt 
•lirith its milk. The icsemhlauce between such a Tuk^aii 
aud ft Bjahop named to tiansniit the tcinpoi dlitlcs of a 
heuefico tp some powerful patruu, ia easily uuderstuod. 
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mingles in the numitive, therefore, n' Well^eserved 
feeling of execritdoti ageinst the Vjrent wbfr employed 
the torture, with a tone of ridicule towards the 
patient, us if, iirter all, it had not been ill bestowed 
on such an equivocal and amphibious character as a 
titular abbot. He entitles his narrative, 

The Eari. or Cassilis’ Tyranny aoainht a 
Quick e . ijvinc.) Man. 

•* Master Allan Stewart, friend to Cnplain James 
Stewart of Cavdonall, by means of the Queen’s 
corrupted court, obtained the Abbey of Crossraguel. 
The said Earl, thinking himself greater than any 
king in those quarfer^-, determined to have that whole 
benefice (as be hath divera others) to pay at hU 
pleasure ; and because be could not find sic security 
us his insatiable appetite required, tbis shift was 
devised : The said Mr Ailan, being in company witk 
the Laird of Jlargany, (also a Eeflnedy,) wius, by the 
Earl and his fi lends, enticed to leave the safeguard 
whieh he liad with the Laird, and eoinc to make 
good cheer ^^itb the said Earl. The simplicity of 
the imprudent man was suddenly abused ; and so he 
passed his time with them eertaiii days, which he did 
in ’Maybole with Thomas Keiiticdie, Uocle.^to^the 
said Earl ; after which the said Jkllto 
with quiet company, to visit the plded^and 
Crossraguel, [liis abbacy,] of which said Earji 
being surely advertised, determined to put mpm^tiee 
the tyranny which Jpnf? before he had cpneoivedi; 
And so, as KirigW the country, apprehendibdqthW 
said Mr Allan, and earned him to the hoQ9e 
Denure, where for a' season be was honouRihly 
treated, (^if a prisoner cun think any entertainment 
pleasirtg;) Jfl^^after that certain days were speriiT 
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anil that Earl eoirid not obtain the feus of Cross- 
raguel aocordingf to his avvin appetite^» be determined 
to prove gif a collation could work that which neither 
dinner nor supper could do for a long time. And so 
the said Mr Allan was carried to a secret chamber : 
with him passed the Honourable Earl, his worshipful 
brother, and siirli as were appointed tn be servants 
at that banquet. In the chamber there was a grit 
iron chimlay, under it a fire ; other grit provision 
was not seen. The first eourse was, — ‘ My Lord 
Abbot,' said the Earl, ‘ it will please you confess 
here, that with your own consent you lemain in my 
company, hoeuuse ye durst not eoiniriit yourself to 
the hands oi' others.* The Abbot answered, * Would 
you, my lord, that 1 should make a nianil'est lie for 
your pleasure? The truth is, iny lord, it is ag^ipt 
my will that I am here ; neither yet have 1 any 
pleasure in your company .' — ‘ But ye shall remi^in 
with me, nevertheless, at this time,' said the EarK 
* 1 api not able to resist your will and pleasure,* said, 
the Abbot, ‘ in this place.’ — ‘ Ye must then obey 
nu\* said the Ihirl, — and with that were presented 
unto him certain letleis to aubhcribe, aniuiigst which 
there was a five ycai's’ lack, and a nineteen years' 
tack, and a charter of feu of all the lauds of Crqss- 
ragoelyM^ith all the clauses necessary for the ^i|rl to 
hhstO him to hell. Fur gif adultery, sacrilege, 
oppression, barbarous cruelty, and theft heaped upon 
theft, deserve bell, the great King of Carsick can no 
mbre escape hell foi ever, than, the imprudent Abbot, 
esdaphd' the ‘fire for a season, as follows ; 

Aftei^ that the Earl spied repugnance, and 
th^t he could not come to bis purpose by fair nueaqis, 
he* commanded his cooks to prepare the bai^quet : .end 
so first they flayed the. sheep, that is, they took off the 
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Abbot's c1oiA;befrovetrt^bi^’'slSni miif il&t t^ley bound 
him to thc'ehiihhey — his to the Bridbk 

arms to the other ; and so they began to beet [L e. 
feed] the fire somctimeB to his buttocks, someimies 
to his legs, sometimes to his shoulders and htinsj 
and that the roa«*t might not burn, but that It ihig^t 
rest ill soppe, they spared not flambing with'’ oil, 
(basting ns a cook bastes roosted meat.) Lord, look 
thou to sic cruelty ! And that the crying of the 
miserablp man should not be hoard, they closed his 
mouth that the voice might be stopped. It may be 
suspected tiiat some partisan of the King’s [Darnley's] 
murder was there. In that torment they held the 
poor man, til that often he cried for God’s sake to 
despatch him ; for he had as meiklc gold in his 
awin purse ns would buy powder enough to shorten 
his pain. The famous King of Garrick and his 
cooks, ]ierceiving the roa'st to be arieuch, commanded 
Jt to he tanc fra the fire, and the Earl himself 
began the gnme in this manner — * JBi^icdtciic, 
Jesm Muria^ yon arc tlu* most obstinate man that 
ever 1 vjiw ; gif I bad known that yo bad been 
so stubborn, I would not for a tbou^^aiid crowns 
have bandied Vou so ; I ncv(‘r did so to man before 
you.’ And yet lie relumed to the same practice 
within two days, and ceased not till that he bhtainod 
his foremoBt purpose, that is, that he bad got idl bis 
pieces siibseryvit alsweill ns anc half-roasted 'band 
could do U. The Karl, thinking himself sure enough 
so long as he had th^'half roasted Abbot in h!3 ^in 
keeping, and yet bein^ ushamed of his ptesenea bjt^ 
reason of his former cruelty, left the place of IJeSure 
in th&|Bknds of certain of bis servants, and" the hatf- 
iroam&Abbot to be kept there os a prisoner. The 
Bargany, out of w'hose company the said 
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Abbot bad been . uiiderstaad^^ the 

extremity,} but the r^nu^ .of tlie in«i^ sent to the 
rnurt, and raised letters of deliverance of the person 
of the man according to the order, which being dis- 
obeyed, the said Earl for his contempt was dcriounced 
rebel, and put to the home. But yet hope was 
there none, neither to the afflicted to he delivered, 
neither yet to the purchaser [i. e. ])rocurtM] of tb<lf 
letters to obtain any comfort thereby; for in that 
time God was despised, and the lawful authority v^as 
rontcinncd in Scotland, in hope of the sudden return 
and regiment of that ciiiel murderer of her awin 
husband, of w'hose Lords the said Kaii was called 
one; and yet, often er than once, he was solemnly 
sworn to the King and to liis Regent.” 

The Juunuilist then recites the complaint of the 
injured Allan Stewart, Commendator of Ci ussragiicl, 
to the Regent and Privy Council, averring his having 
been carried, partly by dattery, partly by force, to the 
black va^t of Deiuire, a strong forialtce, built on a 
rock overhanging the Irish Channel, wliere its ruins 
are still visible. Rcre he stated he had been required 
to execute Icaseif and conveyances of the whole 
churches and parsonages belonging to the Abbey of 
•Crossraguel, which he uttcily refused as uii unreason- 
able demand, and the more so that he had already 
conveyed them to John Stewart ot Oardonall, by 
whose interest he had been made Commendator. 
The compluiuaut proceeds to state, that he was, after 
many mwaces, stript, bound, add his limbs exposed 
to iir^ in tbe manner already des^Tilted, till, compelled 
by mess of agony, he suhsci^bed the charter and 
leases presented to him, of the contents of whiob,!^ 
was. totally, ignorant. A few days afterwardSf bQiri||< 
again required to execute a ratideation of these deeds 

VOI.. XV, 1 
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before a notary and witnesaea^ and refusing to do so, 
be was once more subjected to the same torture, until 
his agony was so excessive that he exclaimed, ** Fye 
on you, why do you not strike your whingers into 
me, or blow me up with a barrel of powder, rather 
than torture me thus unmercifully?** upon which the 
Earl commanded Aieximder iliehard, one of his 
attendants, to stop the piitient^s mouth with a napkin, 
which was done accordingly. Thus he was once 
more compelled to submit to tlieir tyranny. The 
petition concluded with stating, that the Earl, under 
pretence of the deeds thus iniquitously obtained, had 
taken possession of the whole ])lacc and living of 
Crossraguel, and enjoyed the prolits thereof for tliree 
years. 

The doom of the Uegent and Council shews 
singularly the total iiiterriiption of justice at this 
calamitous period, cveii in the most clamant cases of 
oppression. The (*onncil declined interference 
with the com sc of the ordinary justice of the county, 
(which was completely under tiio said Earl of Cassilis* 
control,) and only eiiactcd, that he should forbear 
molestatum of the iinfortiiimte ( ‘dmiriendntor, under 
the surety of two ttioiisund poiiod*^ Scots. The 
Earl was appointed aKo to keep the peace towards 
the celebrated Cieorge Euchariaii, who bad a pension 
out of the same Abbacy, to u similar extent, and 
under the like penalty. 

The consequences arc thus described by the Join 
iialist afready quoted : 

** The said Laini of Bargany^ perceiving that the 
ordiner justice coiild neither help the oppressed, nor 
yet the aihicted, applied<l]|is mind to the next remedy, 
and in the end, by his servants, took the house of 
Denurc, where the poor Abbot was kept prlso^ter. 
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The bruit flew fra Garrick to Galloi/wy, and so 8ud> 
denly assembled herd and hyre*taan that pertained to 
tba band of the Kennedies; and so witbin a few 
houra^ was the house of Denurc environed again. 
The Master of GassilJs was the frackest [i. e. the 
readiest or boldest] and would not stay, but in bis 
beat would lay fire to the dungeon, with no smalt 
boasting that all enemies within the house should 
die. 

lie WHS required and admonished by those that 
were within it to be niore moderate, and not to hazard 
himself so foolibhiy. But no arlrimnition would help, 
till that the wind of an haequebiite blasted bis 
shoulder, and then ceased he from further pursuit in 
fury. The Laird of Baigany had before purchest 
[obtained] of the authorities, letters, cberging all 
faitlifiili subjects to the King's Majesty, to assist 
him against that cruel tyrant and nninsworn traitor, 
the Earl of Cassilis ; which letters, with bis private 
writings, he published, and shortly lound sic concur- 
rence of Kyle and Cuiiynghamewith his other friends, 
that the Garrick conqiany drew back fra the house : 
and BO the otlu;i approached, furnished the bouse 
with more men, delivered ♦he said JMr iXllan, and 
carried him to Ayr, wbert* publicly at the market 
cross of the said town, he declared how cruelly he 
was entreated, and how the muidered King suffered 
not sic torment as he did, excepting only he escaped 
the death ; mid, therefore, piiblickly did j^eVoke all 
tilings that were done in that extremity, and espe- 
einlly herevpked the subscription of the three writings, 
to ivit, of fyve ycir feck* and nineteen year tuck, 
and of a charter of feu. And so tbe bouse rtitx^ined, 
and remains, (tiU this day, 7th of February* IS7J0 
in the custody of the said Laird of Bargany and' <if 
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his servants. And so cruelty was disappointed ol 
proffeit present, and shall be etemallie punished, 
unless he earnestly repent. And this far for the 
cruelty committed, to give occasion unto otheia, and 
to such as hate the monstrous dealing of degenerate 
nobility, to look more diligently upon their behaviours, 
and to paint them forth unto the world, that they 
themselves may be ashamed of their own beastliness, 
and that the world may be advertised and admonished 
to abhor, detest, and avoid the company of all sic 
tyrants, who are not worthy of the society of men, 
but ought to be sent suddenly to the devil, with 
whom they must burn without end, for their con- 
tempt of God, and cruelty committed against his 
creatures. Let Cussilis and his brother be the first 
to he the exuTiijde unto others. Amen. Amen.” • 

This extrart has been soiiiewliat amended or 
modernized in orthograph} to render it more intel- 
ligible to the goiienil reader. 1 hiive to add, that the 
Konnedic?! of Bargaiiy .who iiiterfered in behalf of 
the oppre^sid Abbot, w<*re tiiein'sclves a younger 
branch of the Ca^sih'^ f.tinily, but held different 
politics, and were powerful eiiougli in this, and other 
instances, to hid them detlunce. 

The ultimate is*!iie of this affair docs not appear ; 
but as the house of (kssdis are still in possession of 
the greater part of ibi* fens and leases which belonged 
to Crossragucl Abbey, it is prohabIi‘ the* talons of 
tlic King of Garrick wore strong enough, in those 
disorderly times, to retain the prey which they had 
VO mercilessly iiited upon. 

I may also a4d, that it appears by some papers in 
my possasaioR, that the officers or Coutitry Keeper 
on the Border, were accustomed to tora>eat their 
Baiiustyne'K JourDal. 
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piibotiers by binding them to the iron bars of their 
tohimneysi to extort confession; 

** Something hesemiiling a eaii of uaoNf and a 

, FADI/OOIC FAINTED SLUE ON THE BLACK SHIELD,” 

P, tm, 1. 2L 

The author has been here upbraided with false 
heraldry, as having rhurged metal upon metal. It 
should be remembered, however, that heraldry had 
only its first rude origin during the Crusades, and 
that all tlie lainutiaa of Us luiitustic science were the 
work of time, and introduced at a much later period. 
Those who think otherwise must suppose that the 
Goddess of Anaoirers, like the Goddess of -4rms, 
sprang into the world completely equipped in all the 
gaudy trapjiings of the department she presides over. 


Additional Note. 


In corrobomtion of vvlvit is above stated, it may 
be observed, that the anus, which \v€‘rf» assumed by 
Godfrey ol Boulogne himself, after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, was a cross counter patent cantoned with 
four little crosses or, upon a lieid azure, displaying 
thii!, metal upon metal. Tlie lieialds have tried to 
explain this undeniable fact in dilfeieiit modes — but 
Feme gallantly contends, tl at a iirim t of Godfrey’s 
qualities should not he bound hy the ordinary rules. 
The Scottish Nisbet, and the same Feme,, insist 


that the chiefs of the Crusade must have assigned to 
Godfrey this extraordinary and unwonted coat-of- 
arm.s, in order to induce those wko should; behold 
them to make inquiries ; and hence give theni the 
imnie of arm inquirenda, with reverence to 
these grave authorities, it seems unlikely that the 


assembled princes of Europe should have adjudged 

I 2 
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to Godfreje o coat armoiial ho much contrary to the 
rule, if »uch rule had then existed : al any 
fate, it proves that metal upon metal, now accounted 
a solecism in heraldry, was admitted in other cases 
similar to that in the text. Sec Feme’s Blazon of 
Genb^, p. 288. Edition 1686. Nisbet’s Heraldrjff 
vol. t.'p^ 113. Second Edition. 
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and the Tkmflau. — 1'. ‘24, 1. 24, ^cc. 

Tm; aiithoi lias i>ornc idea that this passage is 
imitated from the appearance of Philiduspes before 
the divine Mundane, when the city of Babylon is on 
fire, and he proposes to e.iiry bei from the timnes. 
But the theft, if there be owe, ^vouid be riithcr too 
severely punished by the penunee of searching for 
the origiiuil passage through the intcnninuble volumes 
of the Grand C'yriis. 

Ulkica’s Death So nc;. — P. iiO-i)l. 

It will readily occur to the antiquary, that tliesc 
verses are iwttnded to iinittite the antique poetry of 
the Scald . — the minstrels of the old Scandinavians 
— the race, U's the Laureate so happily terms them, 

Stern tu inflict, and stubhom ip endure, 

Who Riniled in death. 

The poetry of the Anglo- Saxons, after their, ^ivilizn- 
tion and conversion, uus of a different and softer 
character j but in the circumstances of Ulrica, she 
nrj«ty be not unnaturally supposed to return to the 
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. which animated her forefathers during 
H^^thne 0^ Paganism and untamed i'eroctty. 

.Un^HABO Ca:uii-i)E-LiON% — P. 48, 1. 4. 

Thc interohaiigo of a cuff with the jolly priest U 
not entirely out of clmracter with llichard 1, if 
romanees read him ariglit. In the v(»ry curious 
romance on the snhject of bis ndvciituras in the Holy 
Land, and his return from thence, it is recorded bow 
be excluiiigcd n piigilihtie favour of this nature, whilo 
A prisoner in (icniiiiiiy. His opponent was the son 
of his priii'Mpal warder, and was so imprudent as to 
give the clialleiige to this barter of buiTets. Tho 
King stood forth like u true inon, mid received n blow 
whicii stjiggiTCil him. In rcfiiiit.il, having pre\iuusly 
waxi'd Ills hand, a practicu' unknown, I iH'lK'\e, to the 
gentlemen of tlie model n t.mey, he relumed the box 
on the oar>\ith siuh iMtciVj»t as fo kill hia antagonist 
<in the spot. — »So*, In 7‘Mr's ii>pecunch>i rt Enylish 
liomofU'c, that oj (\uf-dc~JAon, 


Alt. AN- A- Da i r. — P. 61, 1. 1*J. 

A eoinini<'Sjuy is said to ha\e received .sirnihir con- 
solation from a certain ( *omniander-in-( 'bief. to whom 
lie ootnplained iliat a general ofliccr had used some 
such throat towards him us that in the text. 

Heugk Phi I srs P. 01, 1. '22. 

It is curious to ohsi'r\c, that in every stiitc of 
society, some sortcif ghostly coiKohition is piovidcd 
fur the members of the cominuinty, though aaseniibled 
for purposes diametrically oppo<«ite to religbn. A 
gang of beggars hare their X’ulrico, and the banditti 
f»f tlic Apennines have among them pef^bns acting 
as monks and priests, by whom they are coiif .‘d, 
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and who perform muss before them. Uiiquestiosff^yi 
euch reverend persons, in such a society, must ac<;pni« 
modate their manners and their morals ^to , the 
community in which they live ; and if toe^ M 
occasioTialiy obtain a drg^rcc of reverence for their 
supposed spiritual gilts, are, on most occt^iona, 
loaded with unmerciful ridicule, as possesBiDg a 
character inconsistent with all around them. 

Hence the fighting parson in the old play of Sir 
John Oldcastle, and the famous friar of llobin 
Hood’s band. Nor were such charuct<;rs ideal. 
There exists a monition of the iJisliop of Durham 
against irregular churchmen of this class, who asso- 
ciated themselves with Border rolibcrs, and desecrated 
the holiest odices of the j)iiestly fuiictioTi, liv cele- 
brating them :nr the beiieht of tliie\t*s, robbers, and 
murderers, amongst ruins ni'd in ravern^ of the eurch, 
ivithout regdid to caiiomcal form, and with torn and 
dirty attire, and maimed nte^. altogether improper 
for the occasion. 

I f Lto bcmprr jrriutitr. ^ l\ 8.j, 1. d from bottom, 
lii the oidii»anre'« of the; Knights of tlie Temple, 
this phrase is lepeatcd id a vuncty ot forms, and 
oc<-urh in almost t very cliuiiier, a- if it W’cre the 
signal-w'oi'd of the Ordei ; which Tuay account for it** 
being so frejiucntly put in the ( fraud Mustci’s mouth. 

“ Ouii lioi.Y Rrnn, ‘ Dk (yOMMiiJTONiBua 
Tkaij'li, ’’ &f: P. 07, L 11. 

The edict which he ((notes, is ngainat Communion 
w itli w'omen of light charaitcr. 

Robin Hood. — P. 1()9, 1. 16, 
brom the ballads of Robin Hood, we learn that 
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this celebrated outlaw, when in disguise, sometUnes 
assumed the name of Loeksley, from a village where 
he was born, but where situated we are not distinctly 
told. 


Castle OP CoMNtisiiriiL.ii — P. 18J-2. 

When I last saw this interesting ruin of ancient 
days, one of the veiy lew remaining cxuinples of 
Saxon fortification, I was stiongly impressed with 
the desire of tracing out u sort of thooiy on the 
Bubject, which, from some recent aquaintaiicc with 
the architiu tore of the ancient Scandinavians, seemed 
to me peciili.irly interesting. I was, however, 
»)bligoil by cirt"inisiaTU‘e.s to proceed on rny journey, 
without leisine to l.iki' more than a transient view 
of ( onjng*'lnng]i. Vi-t the idea dwells so strongly 
in my luuul, that I feel eonsirleiahly tempted to write 
a page or two in dctailnej at least the outline of iny 
hyputlu'si'^. leaving bell'T antirjii,irie<« to coircet or 
refute eonehisiuji** nhicliaie perliajis um) liasiilydrawn. 

Those who ha\e visited tlie Zethiiid Islands, are 
familiar with the descniition of (aslles culled by the 
Inhaliitaiits I>iirgU'< ; and by the t Jighluuders — for 
they are also to be found both in the Western Isles, 
and on the nuiinlaml — Duns. Pennant iias engraved 
a view ot tlie famous Dun-Doniadilla in Gleneig; 
and there arc inuny others, all ol them built after a 
peculiar mode of aiehireclurc, whnh argues a people 
in the must primitive state, of society. The most 
perfect speciiiKMi is that upon the island of jMuu.sa, 
near to the mainland of Zetland, winch is probably 
in the same .state ns when inhabited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curving in 
slightly, and then turning outward again in th^ form 
of a dice>boX, so that tin' defenders on the top ‘ light 
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tlie better protect the base. It is formed of rough 
stones, selected with care, and laid in courses or 
circles, with much compactness, but withoiitr cement 
of any kind. The tower lius never, to appearance, 
had roofitigof any sort ; a fire was made in the centre 
of the space which it encloses, and originally the 
building was probably little more than a wall drawn 
as a sort of screen siriuuid the great council fire of 
the tribe. But, nlthinigh llie means or ingenuity of 
the builders did not extend so far as to provide a 
roof, they supjdicd the want hy eoustnu-ting apart- 
ments in the interior of the walls ol the tower itself. 
The circumvalbitiou formed a double euclosure, the 
inner side of which was, in fact, two feet or three 
distant from the other, and eoiiiifclcd by a (oncontrio 
range of Itmg fiat stones', thuy i’omiing ii si’iies of 
eoncenlrie rings or stones of various lieiglits, rising 
to the t('p of the tower. Pach of those stones, or 
galleries, has four windows, ficiug directly to the 
points of the compass, anil rising of course regularly 
above each oihi*'*. 'rhcso four perpendicular ratigea 
windows admitted air, aiid, the lire being kindled, 
heat, or amokc' at least, to each of the galleries. The 
access from gallery to gallerv is eipially primitive, 
A path, on the principle of an inclined plane, turns 
round and round the building like a screw, and gives 
access to the ditfereiit stories, intersecting each of 
them in its turn, and thus gradually rising to the top 
of the wall of the fewer. On the outside there are 
no windows ; and I may add, that uii cMielosure of a 
Bipinrc, or Romotirnes a round form, gave the inhabi- 
tants of (he Burgh an oj)j)ortuinty to secure any 
sheep or cattle which they might possess. 

Such is the general architecture of that very early 
period, w'hen the Northmen swept the seas, and 
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brought to tbcir rude houses, such as 1 hm described 
them, the plunder of polished nations. In Zetland 
there are several seores of these Burghs, occupying in 
every rase, capes, hcadluTids, islets, and similar places 
of advantage, singularly viell chosen, I remember the 
remains of one upon an island in a small lake near 
Lerwick, which at high tide communiciites wMth the 
sea, the access to which is very ingenious, by means 
of a causeway or dike, about three or four inches 
under the ^'urfat■c of the water. This causeway 
makes a sharj. angle in its approach to the Burgh. 
The inhEibitaiit^, doubtless, >vere well acquainted 
with this, but htraiigei's, who might approach in a 
hostile manner, and uire ignorant of the curi'c of 
the causeway, w'ould probably plunge into the lake, 
which is«5ix or seven feet in dc[>th ut the lea'^t. This 
must have heon tlie device of some Vaiibunor tjohom 
of those early times. 

The style of these buildiogs evinces that the 
architect possessed ni'ither the art of using brne or 
cement of any kind, nor rlie skill to thiow an arch, 
construct a root, or erect, a stair ; and yet, with all 
this ignorance, shewed great ingenuity in selecting 
the situation of Burghs, and regulating the access 
to them, as well as neatness and regularity in the 
erection, since the buildings themselves shew a style 
of advance in the arts scari'cly consistent with the 
ignorance of so many of the principal branches of 
architectural knowledge ■ 

1 havi* ahsays thought, that one of the mo*it 
curious and valuable ohjecis of antiquaries been 
tQ; trace the progress of socieiy, by tlie e/lbrt? made 

early ages to improve the rudeness of their first 
lajpedieiits, until they cither approach excellence, or, 
Wb ni<»st frequently the ense, are supplied by new 
H 
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ducovcdesi wliich supersede both 
mder system^ and the improremi^TltB 
vfb^^ve bcen ingrafted upon it. For e^campje; 

cQij^eew 0)6 recent discovery of gas to be so 
iii^h improved and adapted to domestic use as to 
s^^ierse|^ 4 ?i^ other modf‘s of producing domestic light, 
wp can readily suppose, some centuries afterwards, 
idle heads of a whole society of antiquaries half ^med 
by the discovery of a pair of patent snuffers, and by 
tbe learned theories which would be brought forward 
to acipount for the form and purpose of so singular an 
implement. 

Following some such principle, 1 am inclined to 
regard tlie singular Castle of Coningsburgh — I mean 
the Saxon part of it — as a step in advance from the 
rude', architecture, if it deserves the name, which 
must have been common to the Siixuns as to other 
Northmen. The builders had attained the art of 
using cement, and of rooting a building, — great im- 
provements on the original llurgh. But in t)ie 
round keep, a shape only seen in the most 
eastle(v..^tbe chambers excavated in the 
the walls i^nd buttresses — the difficulty by 
access is gained from one story to those ai>o|e It,, 
Coningshujgb still letaiiis the simplicity of its origin, 
and ahews b> what slow degrees man proceeded from 
occupyii^ such rude and inconvenient lodgings, as 
were afforded by tbe galleries of the Castle of MousOi 
to the more splendid aecommodatiuiis of the Norman 
castles, with all theii stem and Gothic graces. 

I am ignorant if these rcniaiks arc new, or if they 
will be contirmed by closer examination ; but I think, ^ 
tliat, on a busty observation, Coningsburgh ofiTefi" 
means. curious study to those ;vlm niay wish to 
v'OL* xr. K 
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trace tlie history of architecture hack to the times 
preceding the Norman Conquest. 

It would be' highly desinible that a cork model 
should be taken of the Castle of Mousa, as it cannot 
be well understood by a plan. 

The Castle of Coiiingsburgh is thus described : 

** The castle is large, tbc outer walls standing on 
A pleasant ascent from the river, but much overtopt 
by a high hill, on which the town stands, situated at 
the head of a rich and magnificent vale, formed by 
an amphitheatre of woody hills, in which llows the 
gentle Don. Near the castle is u barrow, said to be 
Hengisrs tomb. The entrance is Hanked to the 
left by a round with a sloping base, and there 

are several similar in the outer wall ; the entrance 
has piers of a gate, and on the east side the ditch 
and bank arc double, and very steep. On the top 
of the cluircliyard wall is c tombstone, on winch arc 
cut, 111 high relief, two ra\enb, or such like biids. 
On the south hid<‘ of the churchyard lies an ancient 
stone, ridged like u oullin, on which is curved a man 
on horseback ; and unother man with a shield, 
encountering ii vast winged serpent, and a man 
bearing a shield ^'hind him. It was probably one 
of the rude crosses nut uncommon in churchyards in 
this county. Sec it engraved on the plate of ernsses 
for this volume, ]>latc 14, fig. 1. The name of 
Coningsburgh, by which this cvistle goes in the old 
editions of the firitannia, would lead one to suppose 
it the resideiMv of the S,j>on kings. It afterwards 
belonged to King Hat old. The (’oiujueror b^•^towed 
it on William de 'W'arreu, with all its piiviletres and 
jurisdiction, w'hidi are said to have evtended over 
twenty-eight towns. At the corner of the area, 
which is ^f^pi irregular form, stands the great tower, 
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or keep) placed on a small bill of its own dimensions) 
on which lie six vast projecting buttresses, ascending 
in a steep direction to prop and support the building, 
and continued upwards up the side as turrets. The 
tower within forms a complete circle, twenty-one 
feet in diameter, the walls fourteen feet thick. The 
ascent into the tow'er is by an exceeding deep flight 
of steep steps, four feet and a half wide, on the south 
side leading to a low doorway, over which is a 
circular arch, crossed by a great transom stone. 
Within this dooi is the staircase, which ascends 
straight through the thickness of the wall, not com- 
municating with the room on the first floor, in whose 
centre is the opening to the dungeon. Neither of 
these lowTF rooms is lighted, except from a hole in 
the floor of the third story ; the room in which, as 
well as in that above it, is finished with compact, 
smooth stonework, both having chimuey-picccs, with 
an arch renting on triph* clustered pillars. In the 
third story, or giiard-charnhcr, is a small recess with 
a loop-hole, probably a bedchamber, and in that floor 
above a niehe for a saint or holy water-pot. Mr 
King imagines this a Saxon castle of the first ages 
of the Heptarchy. Mr Watson thus describes it; 
From the first floor to the second story, (third from 
the ground,) is a way by a stair in the wall five feet 
wide. The next staircase is approached by a ladder, . 
and ends at the fourth story from the ground. Two 
yards from the door, at the head of this stair, is an 
opening nearly ca'»r, aeces'sible by treading on the 
ledge of the wall, which diiuiuislieb eight inehes each 
story ; urid thi^ ];i>t opening leads into a room, or 
chapel, ten feet by tvveb e, and fifteen or sixteen, high, 
arched with freestone, and supported by small circular 
columns of the same, the capitals and arches Saxon. 
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It bes an east window» and, on each side in the wall, 
about four feet from the ground, a stone basin, with 
a hole and iron pipe to convey the water into or 
through the wall. This chapel is one of the but- 
tresses, but no sign of it without, for even the window, 
though large within, is only a long narrow loop-hole, 
scarcely to be seen without. On the left side of this 
cbapel is a small oratory, eight by six in the thickness 
of the wall, with a niche in the wall, and enlightened 
by a like loop-hole. The fourth stair from the 
ground, ten feet west from the chapel door, leads to 
the top of the tower tbioiigh the thickness of the 
wall, which at top is but thret; yards. Each story 
is about fifteen feet liigb, so that the tower \vill be 
seventy-five feet from the gi’ound. The inside foj'ms 
a clrelc, who^^e diameter may be about twelve feet. 
The well at the bottom of the dungeon is piled with 
stones.’* — (fOUGH’b Edition of Camden's i7ntonma. 
Second edition, vol. iii. p. 2(>?. 

RKArPEAUAVeU 01 A'l HFl-tSTANC. — P. 194, I. 11. 

The resuscitation of Athelstane been niucb 
criticised, as too violent a breach of probability, even 
for a work of suc h fantastic cliamctcr. It was a 
tour de foice, to which the author was compelled to 
have recourse, by the vehement entreaties of his 
friend and printer, who was inconsolable on the 
Saxon being conveyed to the tomb. 
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THE MONASTERY 


It would be cliilieult to assign any good 
reason why the Author of lvanhoe> after 
using, in that work, all the art ho possessed to 
remove the personages, action, and manners 
of the tale, to a distance from his own 
country, should choose for the scene of Ins 
next attempt the celebrated ruins of Melrose, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his own 
residence, lint the reason, or caprice, which 
dictated his change of system, has entirely 
escaped his recollection, nor is it worth while 
to attempt recalling wluit must be a matter 
of very little consequence* 

The general plan of the story was, to* 
conjoin two characters in that bustling ajild 
contentious age, ulio tlirown into situations 
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wiiich gave tlieA) different^ vi^ws on the 
subject of the Reformation, should, 'with 
the same sincerity and purity of iutehtion, 
dedicate theniseh^es, the one to the support 
of the sinking fabric of the Catholic Church, 
the other to the establishment of the Re- 
formed doctrines. It was supposed that some 
interesting subjects for narrative might be 
derived from opposing two such enthusiasts 
to each other in the path of life, and con- 
trasting the real worth of both with their 
passions and prejudices. The localities of 
Melrose suited well the scenery of the 
proposed story; the ruins themselves form 
a splendid theatre for any tragic incident 
which might be brought forw'ard; joined to 
the vicinity oi' tlic fine river, with all its 
tributary streams, flowing through a country 
•Wfitch lia^ been the scene of so much fierce 
fighting, and is rich with so many recollec- 
tions of former times, and lying almost under 
the immediate eye of the Author, by whom 
they were to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed farther recom- 
mendations. Oil the opposite bank of the 
Tweed might be seen the remains of ancient 
enclosures, burrounded by sycamores and 
^ trees of considerable size. These had 
JHbe formed the crofts, or arable ground, of 
Ipvillage, now reduced to a single hut, the 
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aboile of a fiidreriiian, who also inanageei a 
feity- The cottages, even the church, which 
once existed there, have sunk into vestiges 
liardly to be traced without visiting the spot? 
the inhabitants having gradually withdrawn 
to the more prosperous town of Galashiels, 
which has risen into consideration, within 
two miles of their neighbourhood. Supersti- 
tious eld, however, has tenanted the deserted 
groves with aerial beings, to supply the want 
of the mortal tenants who have deserted it* 
The ruined and abandoned churchyard of 
Boldaide has been long believed to be haunted 
by the Fairies, and the deep broad current 
of the Tweed, wlieeling in moonlight rolled 
the foot of the steep bank, with the 
of trees originally planted for shelter 
the fields of the cottagers, but now 
the effect of scattiM-ed and detached grovi^ 
fill up the idea which one would form in 
imagination for u scetie that Oberon and 
Queen Mab might love to rovel in. There 
arc evenings when the spectator might 
believe, with Father Chaucer, that the 
Queen ol* Faery, 

With liarp, a;id pipe, uud symphony, 

Were dwelling in the place. 

Another, and even a more familiHr, refuge; 
of the elfin race, (if tiadition is to be trustc%^ 
is die glen of the river, or rather brook, 
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named the Allen, which falls into the Tweed 
from the northward, about a quarter of a 
mile above the present bridge. As the 
streamlet finds its way behind Lord Sommer- 
ville’s hunting-scat, called the Pavilion, its 
valley has been popularly termed the Fairy 
Dean, or rathdr the Nameless Dean, because 
of the supposed ill luck attached by the 
popular faith of ancient times, to any one 
who might name or allude to the race, 
whom our fathers distinguislicd as the Good 
Neighbours, and the Highlanders called 
Daoine Shie, or Men of Peace ; rather by 
way of compliment, than on account of any 
particular idea of friendship or pacific rela- 
tion which either Highlander or Borderer 
entertained towards the irritable beings 
Vi^hom they thus distinguished, or supposed 
'’them to bear to humanity.* 

In evidence of the actual operations of the 
fairy people c.Ncnat this time, little pieces of 
calcareous matter are found in the glen after 
a Hood, which citlier the labours of tliose tiny 
artists, or the eddies oi* the brook among the 
stones, have Ibrnucl into a fantastic resem- 
blance of cups, saucers, basins, and the like, 
in wliich children who gather tliem pretend 
to discern fairy utensils. 

^Besides these circumstances of romantic 

^ • See Note to Bob Koy, vol. xiv, p. 366^ 
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locftiity, mea pavpera regrm (as Captain 
Dalgetty denominates his territory of Drum- 
thwacket) are bounded by a small but deep 
lake, from which eyes that yet look on the 
light are said to have seen the water-bull 
ascend, and shake the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country aroiirSd Melrose, if 
possessing less of romantic beauty than 
some other scenes in Scotland, is connected 
with so many associations of a fanciful nature, 
in which the imagination takes delight, as 
might well induce one even less attached to 
the spot than the Author, to accommodate, 
after a general maimer, the imaginary scenes 
be was framing to the localities to which he 
was partial. But it would be a misapprehen- 
sion to suppose, that, because Melrosb 
in general pass for Kennaquhair, or be'cAoae!, 
it agrees with the scenes of the Monaster^ 
in tiic circumstances oi’ the drawbridge, the 
inilldam, and other points of resemblance, 
that therefore an accurate or perfect local 
similitude is to be found in all the particulars 
of tlie picture. It uas not the purpose of 
the Author to present a landscape copied 
from nature, but a piece of composition, in 
wdiich a real scene, with which he is familiar, 
had afforded iiim some leading outlines. 
Thus the resemblance of the imaginary 
Glendearg, with the real vale of the Allen, 
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is far from being minute, nor did the Author 
aim at identifying them. This must appear 
plain to all who know the actual character 
of the Glen of Allen, and have taken the 
trouble to read the account of the imaginary 
Glendearg. The stream in the latter case 
is described as'^wandering down a romantic 
little valley, shifting itself, after the fashion 
of such a brook, from one side to the other, 
as it can most easily find its passage, and 
touching nothing in its progress that gives 
token of cultivation. It rises near a solitary 
tower, the abode of a supposed church vassal, 
and tlie scene of several incidents in the 
Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after 
traversing the romantic ravine called the 
Nameless Dean, thrown oft' from side to side 
alternately* like a billiard I)a]l repelled by the 
sides of the table on which it had been played, 
and in that part ol' its course resembling the 
stream which pours clown Glendearg, may be 
traced upwards into a more open country, 
where the banks retreat farther from each 
other, and the vale exhibits a good deal of 
dry ground, wdiicli has not been neglected 
by the active cultivators of the district. It 
arrives, too, at a sort of termination, striking 
ill itself, but totally irreconcilable with the 
lUirrative of the Jlomance. Instead of a 
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Single peel-house, or Border tower of defence, 
such as Dame Glendintiing is supposed to 
have inhabited, the head of the Allen, about 
five miles above its junction with the Tweed, 
shews three ruins of Border houses, belonging 
to different proprietors, and each, from the 
desire of mutual support so nattiral to trouble- 
some times, situated at the extremity of the 
piroperty of which it is the principal messuage. 
One of these is the ruinous nnmsion-house of 
Hillslap, formerly the property of the Cairn- 
crosses, and now of Mr Innes of Stow; a 
second, the tower of Cohnslie, an ancient 
inheritance of the Borthwick family, as is 
testified by their crest, the Goat's Head, 
which exists on the ruin ; a third, the house 
of I^angshaw, also ruinous, but near which 
the proprietor, Mr Bailie of Jerviswood and 
Mellerst.ain, has built a small shooting box. 

All these ruins, so strangely huddled 
together in a very solitary spot, have recol- 
lections and traditions of their own, but none 
of them bear the most distant resemblance 
to the descriptions in the Romance of the 
Monastei v ; and as the Author could hardly 
liavc c‘iTed so grossly regarding a spot within 
a morning's ride of his own house, the Infe- 
rence is, that no resemblance was intended. 
Hillslap is remembered by the humours of 
ihe last inhabitants, two or three elderly 
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ladies, of the class of Miss Raylands in the 
Old Manor House, though less important by 
birth and fortune. Colmslic is commemo- 
rated in song: — 

Colmslic stands on Colmslic bill, 

The water it flows round Colmslic mill ; 

The mill and the kiln bonnily, 

And its up with ihc wbippers of Colmslic ! 

Langshaw, although larger than the other 
mansions assembled at the head of the 
supposed Glendearg, has nothing about it 
more remarkable than the inscription of the 
present proprietor over his shooting lodge, — 
Utinam lutnc etiam viris impleam amicis ^ — 
a modest wisli, which I know no one more 
capable of attaining upon an extended scale, 
than the gentleman who has expressed it 
upon a limited one. 

Having thus shewn that [ should say 
something of these desolated towers, which 
the desire ofsocial intercourse, or the facility 
of mutual defence, had drawn together at 
the head of this Glcn, I need not add any 
farther reason to shew, that there is no 
resemblance between them and the solitary 
habitation of Dame Elspeth (ilendinning. 
Beyond these dwellings are some remains 
of natural wood, and a considerable portion 
of morass and bog ; but I would not advise 
any who may be curious in localities, to 
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spend time in looking for the fountain and 
holly tree of the White Lady. 

While 1 am on the subject I may add, 
that Captain C'lutterbuck, the imaginary 
editor of the Monastery, has no real proto- 
type in the village of Melrose or neighbour- 
hood, that ever 1 saw or lieard of. To give 
some individuality to this personage, he is 
described as a character which sometimes 
occurs in actual society, — a person who, 
having spent his life within the necessary 
duties of a technical profession, from which 
he has been at length emancipated, finds 
himself without any occupation whatever, 
and is apt to become the prey of ennui, until 
he discerns some petty subject of investiga- 
tion commensurate to his talents, the study 
of wliich gives him employment in solitude ; 
while the conscious possession of information 
peculiar to himself, adds to his consequence 
in society, i have often observed, that the 
lighter, and trivial brunches of antiquarian 
study are singularly uK'ful in relieving vacuity 
of such a kind, and have known them serve 
many a C'liptaiii C'luttcrbuck to retreat upon : 
I was thcretore ix good deal surprised, when 
1 found the antiquarian Captain identified 
w ith a neighbour and a friend of my own, 
who could never ha«c been confounded with 
him by any one who had read the book, gild 
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seen the party alluded to. This erroneous 
. ideutificatioo outers Ju a work entitled^ ‘‘Illus- 
trations of the- Author of Waverley, being 
Notices and Anecdotes of real Characters, 
Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to be des- 
cribed in hU works ; by Robert Chatnberai'’ 
This work was, of course, liable io tnany 
errors, as any one of the kind itiust be, 
whatever may be the ingenuity of the 
author, which takes the task of explaining 
what can be only known to another person. 
Mistakes of place or inanimate things referred 
to, are of very little moment; but tlie ingeni- 
ous autiior ought to have been more cautious 
of attaching real names to fictitious charac- 
ters. I think it is in the Spectator we read 
of a rustic wag, who, in a copy of ** The 
Whole Duty of Man,'’ wrote opposite to 
every vice the name of some individual in 
the neighbourhood, and tliu.s converted tiiat 
excellent work jnto a libel on a whole parish- 
The scenery being thus ready at, the 
Author's hand, the reminiseetic^fk,,Qf ..the 
country were equally I'avouriible. , In a land 
wliere the horses remained almost constantly 
saddled, and the sword seldom quitted the 
warrior's side — where war was the natural 
and fconstaut state of the inhabitants, and 
pe^||Mi|ii1y existed in the shape of brief and 
truces, r-* there could be no w'unt of 
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the means to compHeate and extricate the 
incidents of his narrative at pleasure* !ntere 
was a disadvantage, notwithstanding/ in trea- 
ding this Border district, for it had been 
already ransacked by the Author himself, as 
Well as others ; and unless presented undei^ a 
new light, was likely to afford ground to the 
objection of Cramhe his cocta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of 
novelty, something, it was thought, ndght 
be gained by contravSting the character of 
the vassals ol* the church with those of the 
dependent of the lay barons, by whom they 
were surrounded. But much -advantage 
could not be derived from this. There 
were, indeed, dittcrenccs betwixt the two 
classes, but, like tribes in the mineral and 
vegetable world, wliicb, resembling each 
other to common eyes, can be sufficiently 
well discnininated by naturalists, they were 
yet too similar, upon the whole, to be placed 
in marked contrast with cacti other. 

Machinery remained, — the introduction of 
the stipernatural and marvellous, the resort 
of distrt ssed authors since the days of Hor- 
ace, but whose jirivileges as a sanctuary 
have been disputed in the present age, and 
wellnigh exploded, 'flic popular' belief no 
longer allows the pohsibility of existends tp 
the race of mysterious beings which 
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betirixt thU ^orld and that which is invistblc. 
The lairies have abandoned their moonlight 
turf; the witch 110 longer holds her blach 
orgies in the hemlock dell ; and 

Even the labt lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 

From the discredit attached to the vulgai 
and mote common modes in which the 
Scottish superstition displays itself, the 
Author was induced to have recourse to 
the beautiful, though almost forgotten, 
theory of astral spirits, or creatui es of the 
(dements, surpassing human beings in know- 
ledge and power, but inferior to them, as 
being subject, afler a certain space of years, 
to a death which is to them annihilation, as 
the} have no share in the promise made to 
the sons of Adam. These spirits are supposed 
to be of four distinct kinds, as the elements 
Irom which they ha\e their origin, and arc 
known, to those mIio ha\e studied the caba- 
listical ])liiiosophy, by the names of Sylplis, 
GnoDdes, Salannindcis, and Naiads, as they 
belong to the elements of Air, Earth, Fire, 
or Water, 'fhe gtneral reader will find an 
entertaining account of these elemental y 
spirits in the French hook, entitled, ‘^EntrC' 
tiens dc Comptc du (Tabalis." The ingenioie 
Conipte dc la Motti lou(|ue composed, m 
German|tnc of the most successful produc- 
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tioDs of his fertile brain, where a beautiful 
and even afflicting effect ih produced by the 
introduction of a water-njmpfa^ who loses 
the privilege of immortality, by consenting 
to become accessible to human feelings, and 
uniting her lot with that of a mortal, who 
treats her with ingratitude. 

In imitation of an c\.amp]e t>o successful, 
the White Lady of Avenel was introduced 
into the follow ing sheets. She is represented 
as coniieited with the family of AvencI by 
one of those mystic ties, which, in ancient 
times, wcic supposed to exists in certain 
circumstances, between the creatures of the 
elements and the children of ipen* Such 
instancch of sterious union are recognized 
in Ireland, in the real Milesian families, who 
aie poshcssed of a Banshie; mid they are 
Known amonc^ the traditions of the High* 
Kmdtrs, which, in many eases, attached an 
immortal being oi spmt to the service of 
particular iamdios or tribes. These demons, 
if tboy are to be eulled ^o, announce^ good 
or evil fortune to the families euiinedtptjl with 
them ; and though some only condesc^^nded 
to meddle w illi imilter<^ of importance, others^ 
like the Muv Mollach, or Mgid of the 
Hairy Arms, ^oiukscendcd to in 

oulinary spoils, and even direct 
how to j)la> at draughts. 
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tWe therefore, no great vioteDOe in 
^Aupposing such a being as this tp have 
existed, while the elementary spirits were 
believed in ; but it was more difficult to 
describe or imagine it^ attributes and prin- 
ciples of action. Shakespeare, the fust of 
authorities in such a case, has painted And, 
that beautiful creature of his faiu}, as only 
approaching so near to humanity ns to know 
the nature of that s}mpath} H-hich the crea- 
tures of clay felt lor each other, as mc learn 
fioni the expression, — “Mine would, if I 
were human.*' The inferences fioin this are 
singular, but seem capable of regul.u deduc- 
tion. A being, however superior to man in 
length of life — m power o^er thi elements 
— in ceilain peueptions resptttmg the 
piesent, the past, and the iutiiu, >it still 
incapable of human jiis'-ions, oi sentiments 
of inoial uuod and t\il, ot men ting lutuic 
rewards oi puiushnients, — In longs rather to 
the elas ot anim lU t)i iii oi Inimati tteatures, 
and nui'^t the u t )u 1> pu '^uinid to at t more 
fiom temp nai \ l)uu\ol(.nci oi i ijiiirc , tlian 
iioni an> t]>ii e to Uding oi 

uasoinng. a lames siipLiioiitv in 

power can onl\ In (oni))aud to that oi tin 
ekphantor lion, whitii gu ilii i siungth 
than man, thougli mteiioi in tin stale oi 
^cation. The partialitit s wlikh w e suppose 
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sttcii ijpititfl to entertain mu 6 t bO like'^feoM 
of the dog $ their eudden starts of piuMiie^ 
or the indulgence of a frolic, or mischief, 
may be compared to those of the numerous 
varieties' of the cat. All these propensities 
are, however, controlled by the laws which 
render the elementary race subordinate to the 
command of man — liable to be subjected by 
his science, (<^o the sect of Gnostics believed, 
and on this tin ned the Uosicrucian philoso- 
phy,) or to be overpowered by his superior 
courage and daring, when it set their illu- 
sions at defiance. 

It is with reierence to this idea of the 
supposed Spirits of the elements, that the 
White Lady of A vend is represented as* 
acting a varying, capricious, and inconsis- 
tent part in the pa^es assigned to her in 
tne narratis t luaniicsting interest and attach- 
ment to the family nith nhom her destinies 
are associated, hut cN^ncino Mhini, and L^ell 
a species of i v.e, towards other 

mortals, as tin and llie Border 

robber, uho’-c nuoucit life Mib)ecled them 
to leccl^epcll^ inoitihtatioiis at her hand. 
The AMule Lad\ is staH*el> supposed, how- 
ivei, to Iknc possessed eitiui the power oi 
tlic inclination to do nioK than indict terror 
01 create cnibarias inent, aiul is alwaj'b sub* 
lected l)\ those initials, uho by virtuous 
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resolution, and mental energy, could assert 
superiority ovei her. In these particulars 
she «ieems to constitute a being of <i middle 
class, bctviccn the tspntjolkt who places its 
pleasure in misleading and tormentntg mor- 
tals, and the benevolent laiiy of the T^ast, 
who uniformly guides, aidb, and su]>poits 
them. 

Either, however, the Author executed liis 
purpose indiffeientl} , oi the public did not 
appiove of it , for the W hitc Lad} of Avencl 
was fai fiom being popular, lie docs not 
now make tlie picsent statement, in the view 
of atgLiiiig leadens into a more lavoiirable 
opinion on the siibje^'t, but inert 1} with the 
purpose of exculpating himself fioni the 
chaige of having wantoidv intuuhd into the 
narrative a being of incons'stcnt jiowtis and 
propt nsities. 

Ill the delineation of another cliaractcr, 
the Aiithoi of tlu 'Moimstfr} la. led, where 
he hoped for some success. As nothing is 
so successful a subpet of ridicule as the 
fashionabh folium of the time, it occurred 
to him tint the inoie sc nous stem's of his 
narrative might In itlitvcd h^ the humour 
of a CUV alii to of tlu age of (Ivu c n I li/ahc th. 
In cveiy peiiod the attempt to gam and 
maintain tlu lughcsi lank of society, has 
depended 6n the pow ei of assuming and sup- 
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portinj; a certain tasliionablc kind of affccta* 
tioii, usually connected with borac vivacity of 
talent, and energy of character, but distin- 
guished at the same time by a transcendent 
flight, beyond sound reason and common 
sense, — both facultits too \ulaar to be 
admitted into the estimate of one h}]o claims 
to he esteemed “ a choice spirit of the age.” 
TJiese, in iheir dilfcrent phases, constitute 
the gallants of tin* diiy, whose boast it is to 
dri\e the >vlmns of fasliion to extremity. 

On ail ociasioiKs the manners of the 
sovcHMgn, the court, and the time, must 
give the tone to the peculiar description of 
qualities by which those who would attain 
the height of fashion must seek to distinguish 
themselves. The reign o( Elizabeth, being that 
of a maiden queen was distinguished b} the 
dicoium oi'tln courtiers, and especially the 
idfectatioii ot the deepest deference to the 
sovereign. 4\ftei tlie acknowledgment of the 
Queen's matchless pci 11 ct ions, the same devo- 
tion w^as extended to beaut) ns it existed 
among the lessci stais in her court, who 
sparkled as it wa*^ the mode to sa), by her 
reflected lustre. It is li lus that gallant knights 
no longer vow id lo Heaven, the peacock, and 
the ladies, to pci Uii m muik icat of extravagant 
chivalr}, m which they endangered the lives 
of others as well as llieir own ; but altliough 
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their chivalrous displays of personal gallantry 
seldom went farther in Elizabeth’s days than 
the tiltyard, where baricudes, called barriers, 
prevented the shock of the horses, and 
limited the display of the cavalier’s skill to 
the comparatively safe enemmter of their 
lances, the language of the lovers to their 
ladies was still ui the exalted terms which 
Amadih would have addressed to Orianu, 
before encountering a dragon for her sake. 
This tone of romantic gallantry found a 
clever but conceited author, to i educe it to 
a species of constitution and form, and lay 
dow n the courtly manner of conversation, in 
a pedantic book, culled Kuphues and his 
England.’’ Of this, a brief accounl is given 
in the text, to which it may now be proper 
to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a 
symbolic'ul jargon of the same class, predo- 
minates in the romances of (’ulprenade and 
Scuderi, which were read for the ainusienicnt 
of the fair sex of France during the long reign 
of Louis XIV, and were supposed to contain 
the only h^git innate language of love and 
gallagtry. In this reign they encountered 
the satire oi' iMolicTe and lloileau. A shiiilar 
disorder, spreading into pri\ale society, 
forio^ tlte ground of the affected dialogue 
of as they were styled, who 
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formed the coterie of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, and afforded Molit re matter for his 
admirable comedy, Ias Prfnntst*^ Ridtculcs. 
In England, the humour docs not bcem to 
have loiig survived the accesbion of James 1. 

The Author had the vanity to think that a 
chaiatUr whose peculiarities should turn on 
extitn.icrances which were once universally 
fdsliioiiabk , might be read in a hctitiour 
stor> with a good chance of affording amuse- 
ment to the ext'^ling geneiation, who, fond 
as the> aie of looking back cm the actions 
and manners of tluir ancestors, might be 
also supposed to he sensible of their absur- 
dities. lie must fan 1} acknowledge that he 
was (lisa])pointed, and that the Luphuist, far 
from being accounted a well-drawn and 
humoious chaiactci of the pc nod, was con- 
ik mned as unnatural and absurd. 

It would be cas 3 , to account for this failure, 
by supposing the defect to arise from the 
Authoi s v>ant of skill, and, probably, many 
rcadeis may not be nu lined to look farther. 
But, as the Author hiinselt can scarcely be 
supposed willing to aciiuicsce m this final 
cause, if any othci can be alleged, he has been 
led to suspect, that, comrary to what lie 
oiiginally su[)posed. his subject was injudici- 
ously chosen, in which, and not in lug mode 

\ oi \i M 
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of treating it, lay the source of the want 
of success. 

The manners of a rude people are always 
founded on nature, and therefore tlie feelings 
of a more polished generation immediately 
sympathize with them. We need no nume- 
rous notes, no antiquarian dissertations, to 
enable the most ignorant to recogrti/iC the 
sentiments and diction of tlie characters of 
Homer ; we have but, as Lear says, to strip 
off our lendings — to set aside tin* factitious 
principles and adornments wliich \\v have 
received from our comparatively artificial 
system of society, and our natural feelings 
are in unison nitli tliose of the bard of ( bios 
and the Jieroes uho liv#* in his verses. It is 
the same vvitli u great part of the nunatives 
of iny friend Mr (’ooper. We sympathize 
with his Indian chiefs and baek-n oodsinen, 
and ncknuH ledge, in the cliai icteih which 
he presents to us, the same triiti'. of iuiinaii 
nature by which we should feel imrselves 
influenced if placed in the same condition. 
So much is this the case, tliat though it is 
difficult, or almost impossible, to reclaim a 
savage, bred from his youth to war and the 
chase, to the restraints and the duties of 
i ivilized life, nothing is more easy or eonimon 
than to find men who have been educated in 
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all the habits and comforts of improved 
society, willing to exchange them fbr the 
wild labours of the hunter and the fisher. 
The very amubenients most pursued and 
relished by men of all ranks, whose constitu- 
tions permit active exercise, arc bunting, 
fishing, and in some instances, war, the 
natural and necessary business of the savage 
of Dryden, where his hero talks of being 

As fipo us nature first made man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

But nlthuugli the occupationb, and even 
the sentiments, of liunian beings in a primitive 
state, find access and interest m the minds 
of the more civili/cd part of the species. It 
does not tliercibre follow, that the national 
tastes, opinions, and follies, of one civilized 
peiiod, should afibid either the same interest 
ji the ^llnu anmsemcnt to those of another. 
These geiUTall\, when driven to extra- 
vagance, aic ioimded not upon any natural 
taste projicr to the '•pedes, but upon the 
growth ol some jietidiir cast of afiectatidii, 
with which mankind in general, and suc- 
ceeding generations in particular, feol liu 
common iutere.'^t or sympathy. The extra- 
vagances of coxcombry in manners and 
apparel are indec d the legitimate, and oftien 
tlic successful objects of satire, during the 
time when they exist. In evidence of this, 
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theatrical critics may observe hoar loluay^ 
dramatic jett^r d'eaprit are well received every 
season, because tlic satirist levels at some 
well-known or fashionable absurdity ; or, in 
the dramatic phrase, shoots folly as it 
flies.” But when the peculiar kind of folly 
keeps the w ing no longer, it is reckoned but 
waste of powder to pour a discharge of 
ridicule on what has ceased to exist ; and 
the pieces in which such iorgotten absui ciities 
are made the siibjccl of ridicule, lall quietly 
into oblivion w ith tlio follies w Inch ga\e them 
fashion, or onl} continue to exist on the 
scene, because they contain some other more 
pcimanent interest tlian that which connects 
them with nianneis and follies of a temporary 
character. 

This, perhaps aftbrds a rea^^on why the 
comedies of Ben Jonson, founded upon 
system, or what the jige termed humours, — 
by which waA meant factitious and affected 
characters, superinduced on that which was 
common to the ust of their race, — iii spite 
of acute satire, deep scholarship, and strong 
seose, do not now afl'ord genual pleasure, 
but are confined to the closet of the anti- 
quary, whose studies have assured him that 
the personages of the diamatist weie once, 
though they are' now no longer, portraits at 
existing nature. 
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t^t u« tftfcc another example of oor hypo- 
thesis from Shakespeare himself^ who, of all 
authors^ his portraits for all ages. With 
the whole sum of the idolatry which affects 
us at hii^ name, the mass of readers peruse, 
without amusement, the characters formed 
on the extravagances of temporary fashion ; 
and the Euphuist Don Armado, the pedant 
llolofcrnes, even Nyin and Pistol, are read 
witJi little pleasure by the mass of the public, 
being portraits of which wc cannot recognize 
the humour^ becaufc«e the originuls no longer 
exist. In like manner, wliile the distresses 
of Itonieo and Juliet continue to interest 
every bosom, Mei*cmio, drawn as an accurate 
representation of tUe finislied line gentleman 
of tile period, and as '•ucli received by the 
unanimous approbation of contemporaries, has 
bo little to interest the present age, that, 
stripped of all his puns and quirks of verbal 
wit, he on!} retains his place in the scene, in 
virtue of his liiie and fanciful speech upon 
dreaming, which belongs to no particubir 
age, and because he is a personage wbose 
presence is indispensable to the plot. 

Wc have already prosecuted, perhaps too 
far, an argument, the teiidoiicy of which is 
to prove, that the introduction of a liumorist, 
acting, like Sir Pierc^ic Shhilon, upon some 
forgoltin and obsohlt model of folly, once 

M li 
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fashionable^ is rather likely to awaken the 
disgust of the reader, as unnatural, than find 
him food for laughter. Whether owing to 
this theory, or whether to the more simple 
and probable cause of the author’s failure in 
the delineation of the sul)|ect he had proposed 
to himself, the lormidablc objection of mere* 
dulus odi was applied to the Luphiiist, as 
well as to the AMnte L.id> of Avcncl, and 
the one was (Unounced as unnatuia), while 
the other was lejcctul as impossible. 

Theie was little in tiu ston to <itoia lot 
these failuus m two piiiu ijial pouts. 1 he 
ineideuts well niailitieiall) huddled to^e the i , 
theie was no juit (t (In intiicriie to whuh 
d(i'p inteiest w loind to a[>pl\ ind tlic 
conclusion was biought about iu>r bv 
iiK idt nts arising oiit ot the ston itself, but 
in < onstcjiu IK t of public tiansae turns, with 
which the iiairatnc has little eoniKction, 
and winch the readcM Imd little oppoitunity 
to become acquainted w ith. 

This, if nut a positne fault, was \ it ct great 
defect in the Hoiiiancc. It is tiiu, that not 
only the pi act ice ol •-ome gunl authnis m 
this d( pai tine nt hut i \ ( n tlie^ tneialeonise 
of human Ith itself in !u <jnote<I in favour 
ot this moic oliMous, and less aitiheial 
piaetice^ of anauguig a narrative. Jt is 
selSom that the' same tncle of pcissonagos 
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, who have surrounded ait individual at bis first 
outset in life, continue to have an interest 
in his career till his fate comes to a crisis. 
On the contrary, and more especially if the 
events of his life be of a varied character, 
and wort!) communicating to others, or to 
the world, the hero’s later connections are 
usually totally separated from those with 
whom he began the voyage, but whom the 
individual has outsailed, or who have drifted 
astra)^, or foundered on the passage. This 
hac kneyed comparison holds good in another 
point. I'lie numerous vessels of so many 
diflerent sort^, and destined for siicli diflercnt 
jmrposes, wdiich are lanelied in llie same 
mighty ocean, idlhoiigli c'ucli endeavours to 
pursue \\< own course, are in every ease 
more influenced by the winds and tide.s, 
which are common to the element which 
they all navigate, than by their own separate 
cNerlions, And it is thus in the world, tliat, 
wlieii Imnian prudence has done itS, best, 
some geneial, perhaps national event, destroys 
the selieme> ol'llie individwah ns the casual 
touch of ii more powerful being sw eeps away 
(he w el) of tlio spider. 

Many excclleJit romnncis l)a\e been com- 
posed in tins view o^' human life, wliere the 
hero is conducted through ,a variety of 
detached scenes, in which various agents 
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appear and disappear, without, perhaps, 
having any permanent influence on tbo 
}>rogress of the story. Such is the struc* 
ture of Gil Bias, Rodeiick Random, and the 
lives and adventures of many other heroosi 
who are described as tunning through dif- 
ferent stations of life, and encountering 
various ad\eiituics, w Inch arc only connected 
with each other by having happened to be 
witnessed b} the saim* individual, i^ho^e 
identity unites them tojiclher, as tin stiiug 
of a nccklac )mk^ the be ids, which are 
otheiwj'^e detached. 

But though sich an unroniicc teul (ouisc 
of adventures is uhat most frequently oc( uis 
m nature, jet rlie piovinec of the loiiiance 
writer being iiitihcial, tbcic isinoie uquiud 
from him than a nuic compliant i with tlie 
simplicity of icmIiI), — ] ust as we demand 
lioni the siientific gardener, that ht shall 
ai range, in curious knots and aitihcjal 
pai terres, the dowers which * natme boon’ 
di<>ttil)ute 8 freely on hill and dale. J i< Iding, 
accoidingly, in most ot his novel but 
especially in Toni Jonc'^, his duf-d ant u 
ha** set tin distiu<,ui^lK d example of a stoiy 
leeulniv btiiil i » i (on^) tent m all its paits 
in wtiu h II ithi 0( c Ills, and scaice a pel son 
age ih 1 itioduced, that bus not some sliait in 
ten to advance tlic eata^stiophe. 
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To demand equal correctuess and felicity 
in those who may follow in the track of that 
illustrious novelist, uould be to fetter too 
much the power of giving pleasure, by sur- 
rounding it with penal rules; since of this 
sort of light literature it may be especially 
said — tout (jiure vsi jurmitiy Ikon le genre 
enungtHr^ Stilh howevtr, the more closely 
and happily the story combined, and the 
moic natural and felicitous the catastrophe, 
tlie nearci such a com po'*!! ion will approach 
the perfection of the no\cIisfs art - nor can 
an aullioi neglect this branch of his jirofes- 
sion, uitiiout incurring proportionul Ciiisuro. 

hor such censure tJie iMonastcry gate but 
too much occasion 'fhe intrigue of the 
ItomanccN neither ^fl3 interesting in itself, 
nor ver\ happily detailed, is at length finally 
disentangled hy the breaking out of national 
hontilitiis betwe^en England and Scotland, 
and flu as sudden renenal of the truce. 
Instances oi this kind, it is true, catmot in 
leahty have been uncommon; but the resor- 
ting to siuh, Ml Older to accoini>lHh the 
( atastrophe, as In a tonr rfejorre, vi as objected 
to as inartiticial, a*id not pcifectly intelligible 
to the geiu ral k ulei . 

Still the Mi.nasfny. though expos d te 
severe and just eritu ism, did not tail, judging 
from the extent ot its circulation, to have 
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for the public* And this^ too, 
was i^otding to the ordinary course of such 
matters; for it very seldom happens that 
literary reputation is gained by a single 
jeffort, and stSl more rarely is it lost by a 
M^itary miscarriage. 

' The Audior, therefore, had his days of 
grace allowed him, and time if he pleased 
to comfort himself i^ith the burden of the 
old Scots song, 

If it isna weol bobbit, 

We*ll bob it again. 

ABBOTsioan, 
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lNTnoDT(iou\ Kpistli^ — Landloup or thk 
Glokoe.— 1*. 240, 1. 7. , 

Tiir (icorgc was, and is, the piindpal iiln in ilie 
o( Ki'imaquhaii, or Mclro«te. But the lluld- 
lord of the period was iiut the same civil and 
pel son by whom the inn is now kept. David &ylc, 
u Aleliose proprietor of no little iinportancvi 4 
nite pcrsr)!! of consequence in whativer belonged to 
the hubiiicss of the town, wae the original owner and 
landlord ol the iiiii. Poor David I like many othci 
busy men, took so mueli crti*c of publie affairs, as in 
some degre(> to negUet liis own. There are poisons 
still alive at Keiiiiaqiihnii ^^l]o can lecogni/e him and 
his pceiiliantics in thi following sketch of mine Host 
of the Geoigc. 

My liOiiiA Eo ib.~ r, 2 jtJ, I. 1 1. 

The nobleman whose boat^ arc mentioned in the 
teiti is the lute kind and tUiiiablo Lord Soinnierville, 
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an intimate friend of the author. David Kyle was 
a constant and piivileged attendant when Loid Som- 
roemlle bad a paityfoi <*pe<iiing salmon , on such 
occoBions. eighty ni a huiidiid ii«h were often killed 
between Gleamu ind Liadufoor 

Me Defuiy RBGibiFR oi Scon and — P 255, 1 16. 

Thotnas Thomson, Esq whose wilUdtscived 
panegyric Ought to be found on nnothei page than 
one wiitten by an intimate friend of tbiity yiarb* 
standing. 

Dr Hag A — P JiO 1 4 fioni bottom 
The family of Dt modern v(d into Ilaig, 

of Bemoiside, is of the highest uiitiquit) nid is tlie 
subject of oiu of the piopheeics ot Iboiiids the 
Rhymer — 

Betidi, heliilc, whati'a betide, 

Hoig shah hi Haig of VemtisKli 

AN(»nt F\ui lAi. — P 258,1 
It IS curious to it mark at how little ixpcnsc of 
imention succes-ii< a^cs are (onUiit to niiwt 
aninsemeiic Uhe same fttory whici HiniMy and 
Duiibir hate sueccssiuly hindled ioi ns <\1su the 
subjut of the modem f net, No Son no SupjHr 

Mkiimi Stoir — P 271 1 1 liorn bottom 
i In'. OIU of thosi ptssi^ts whnh must now 
read iwkw iidit, sinn e\(i> oi i knows that the 
Noteli^t iiid tin aiillioi of tlu Liy of tlu Mmstiel 
IS the s line person lUit befoii tlu u\4 util w is made, 
tlu uuthoi w IS foil ed into Ills ind ^ inil ii ofTeiKt" 
against good tftate, to iniit uii ngiiiiunt often 
}i pelted tint there was soim thing nry invsti uis 
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in the Aiitlior of Wavcrley’s reserve concerning Sir 
Walter Scott* an author sufficiently voloininous at 
least. I had a great naind to leinove tho passages 
from this edition, but the moie candid way is to 
explain how they came their. 

Noil. Mr (^iet&iijioiitam.— <i-P. 295. 

Thif» note* and the passages in the text, were 
occasioned by a London bookseller having printed* 
as a speculation, an .idditional collection ot Tales of 
My Ldiidloid, nhidi was not so fortunate *9 to 
biiccccd in passing on the woild as genuine. 

Mr John B\Lr A^ itNi P. 297, 1. 7. 

In eonscqiunce oi the pseudo Tales of My Land- 
lord piiiit(d in London iis already mentioned* the 
Into Ml John Jlul]aiit)iie, the authors publisher* bad 
u coiitiovcrsy with the inteiloping bibhopolist* each 
insisting that Ins Jcdcdiaii Oleishbotham was the 
real biinon Pure. 

Noir If Chap. JI. — P.315, 1. 19. 

“ Stdwarih Bolton took his embiotdertd red crofs frem 
/os huiict ittp^ and pvthng it into the foop oj the 
bot/\ hinmft ‘ J/v this tokait uhtrh all my 

pn ph M ill I ( spilt, 1/ou u dl he Jteed from any impoi- 
iumty on thi pni of oui Jurayeis.' ” 

As gfillaiiti\ of a)] liiiK t and nations has the same 
mode of thinking nul uiting, so it oltcii (xjn esses 
Itself by the sanu >>>nihol Jn the cnil wai 1745-6, 
a party of 1 hglilaiakf nndii 4 Chitltnin of rank* 
eame to Rose (TasiU, the seat of the Rishop of 
Carlisle, but then oecu) u d by the family ot Situire 
Lacre of Cumberland. They demanded quarters, 
XV, s 5 
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>vbicL of rourse were not to be refusod to armed 
men of a strange attire and unknown language. But 
the domestic represented to tlic ca])taiii of the moun- 
taineers, that the lady of the maribioii had been just 
delivered of a daughter, and expressed her hope, that, 
under these cirouin'*tariees, his pHfty would give as 
little trouble as possible. God forbid,’* said the 
gallant chief, “ that I or inim; should be the means 
of adding to a Indy's iiieonvenieiice at siieh a time. 
May I reipu'st to see the infant ? ’’ The child wis 
brought, and the I-lighlander, taking his cockade out 
of his bonnet, and pinning it on the child’s breast, 
“ That will be a token,” he said, “ to any of our 
people who may come hither, that Donald McDonald 
of Kinloeh-Moidart h.as taken the family of Rose 
Castle under Ills protection.” The lady who ri‘ccived 
in infancy this gage ol IJighlaud protection, is now 
Mary, Lady Clerk of I^eiinycuick ; and on the lOtb 
of June still WTars the cockade wdiich was jniiiied on 
her breast, with a white rose as a kindred decoration. 

Note to Cijap. III. — P. 32fl, 1. .j from bottom. 

It lean decm*id highly xmprurlcnt to .spr«/f of iht: fairies 

when about to pass the f duces irhuh they weir 

fnipposed to haunt." 

Thi^ superstition continues to prexail, though one 
would Mip])osc it imi^t now lie .mfiipiated. It is 
only a ye.u or two since an itiiieranr pii]>pct showman, 
who, diMlainiijg to arknow ledge the profession of 
Gmes dr‘ P.issanionte, crdled hiniM lf an artist from 
Vaiixliali, brought a eomplaint of a siiigulai nature 
before the atiLbor, as ShcritF of Selkirkshiie. The 
remarkuble dexterity with which the showman had 
exbih^d the machinery of his little stage, bad, upnn 
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a Selkirk fair day, excited the eager curiosity of some 
mecliariics of Galushicls. These ineii, from no worse 
moctve tlial could be discovered than a thirst after 
knowledge beyond their sphere, committed u burglary 
upon the- barn in which the ]>LTppets hud been 
consigned to repose, and carried them off in the nook 
of their plaids, when returning from Selkirk to their 
owTi village. 

But With the 11101 in ng cool reflection came. 

Tlic party found, however, they could not make 
Punch diiiicc, and that the w'hole troop were equally 
intractable ; they had also, perhaps, some apprehen- 
sions of the flhiidanianth of the district ; and, willing 
to be quit of their booty, tliey left the puppets 
seated in a grove l)y the side of the KttriMr, where 
they were sine to he touched by the fu st beams of 
the rising sun. Here .1 siiepberd, who was on foot 
wdth sunrise to pen his master's sheep on a field ot 
turnips, to his utter astonishment, saw this tiaiii, 
profusely gay, sitting in the Utile grotto. His 
examination proceeded thus; — 

Sherijl. You saw those gay-looking things ? What 
did you think they were 

Sheplirrif. On, I am no that free to say what I 
might think tiny weie. 

Shtnff, ( dine, lad, ! nuist have a direct answer 
— whom did you tliink they were i 

Shepht'i'd. ( Ki, sir, troth 1 am no that free to say 
that I mind wha I might think they wore. 

Sheriff. Come, come, sir ' T ask you distinctly, did 
you think tliey wove the fuiiies you saw ^ 

Shepherd. Indeed, sir, and J wdiina say but I 
might think it was the (lude Neighbours. 

Thus unwillingly ht^ w'as brought to allude to the 
irritable and captious inbabitants of fairy laud. 
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Dhawbuiimu^ at Bridge-end. ^ P. S50 , 1. 6. 

A bridge of the very peculiar conatruction described 
ill the text, uctutilly existed at a small hamlet about 
a mile and a half above Melrose, called from the 
circiiiiistanec Bridge-end, It is thus noticed in 
Gordon's Iter Septentrionale 

** In anotlicT journey through the South parts of 
Scotland, about a mile and u half from Melrose, in 
the shire of Teviotdale, I saw the reuiciiiis of a curious 
bridge over the riMT Tweed, coiisi'.tiug of three 
octangular pillars, oi rather towers, standiiig within 
the water, without any arches to join them. The 
middle one, which is the most entire, has a door 
towards the noith, and, I suppose, another opposite 
one towards the south, which 1 could not sec without 
crossing the water, in the middle of this tower is 
a projeetiun or cornice suiTouiidiiig it : the whole is 
hollow from the door upwards, mjd now open at the 
top, near which wus a smuli window, I was informed 
that not long ago a countryman and his family lived 
in this tower — and got his livelihood by laying out 
planks from pillar to jiillar, and eoiiveyiri? passengers 
over the river. Whether this be aiieieiit or modern, 
I know not ; but it is singular in Us kind, 1 lia\e 
thought fit to exhibit it.” 

The ve''tige5 of this inieomrnon species of bridge 
Rtill exist, and the author lias often seen the founda- 
tions of the roluiiins when diiftiiig down the Tweed 
at night for the purpo«c of killiiur salmon by torch- 
light. Mr John Meicci of nudgc-eiid iccollects, 
that about fifty Nears ago the jiillars were visible 
above water; and the late Mr David K>le of the 
George Inn, Melrose, told the author that he saw a 
stone taken from the river bearing this iiiseriptiuii : - • 
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1, Sir JoUn Piingle of Palmer stedef 
Give DU hundred merkh^ of gowd soe reid, 

To help to bigg mj brigg o'er Tweed. 

Pringle of Galashiels, afterwards of Wbytbank> 
was the Baron to whom the bridge belonged. 

A Qitauter or a Yard of Roast-bkef P. 403, 

1. 3 from bottom. 

It was one of the few reminiscences of Old Parr, 
or Henry Jenkins I forget which, that, at some 
convent in the veteran's ricighbuui hood, the commu^ 
nity, before (he diKsolntion, used to dole out roast- 
beef by the measure of feet and yards. 
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MacFaiilam.’s Gi.kse P. 30, first line. 

A Buooi) of uhicli long frequented one 

of the uppermost isUinds in Loch-Lomotul, called 
Iiicli-Tavoe, were sujiposcd to Imvc some mysterious 
connection with the ancient family of !MacFurlanc 
of that ilk, and it is said were never seen after the 
ruin and extinction of that house. The MacFurlunes 
had a house and gulden upon that same island of 
Inch-Tuvoo. Here .Taints VI. was, on one oerusion, 
regaled by the chieftain. Ills inaicsiy had been 
previously inueh amused by the gee^e piirsiiing each 
Other on the loch, Ilut, when one w liieli was brought 
to tabic WHS found to be tough amt iil fed, James 
observed, — ** that MacFarluiic’H gi'cse liked their 
play better than their meat," u proverb which bus 
been current ever since. 

IloWi.ANlI YoHKI;, ANT) Sroivi FA 1’. 8G, 1, 3. 

** Yorkc,*’ says Camden, “ was a Londoner, a man 
of loose and dissolute behaviour, and desperately 
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audacious — famous in bifi time amongst the common 
bullies and swaggerers, as being the first that, to the 
great admiration of many at his boldness, brought 
into KiigL'ind the bold and dangerous way of fencing 
with the rapier in diieUing, Whereas, till that time, the 
English used to iiglit with lung swords and bucklers, 
striking with the edge, and tJiought it no part of man 
cither to push or stnkc beneath the girdle.” 

Having a cominand in the Low (^ountiies, Yorkc 
revolted to the Spaniards, and died miserably* 
poisoned, us \\a» sn]ipOi»ed, by his m w allies. Three 
years afterward*', his boiu’s w**re dug up and gibbeted 
by the cotnjii.ind of the States of llolland, 

Thomas Sciikely, aiiotner distingnisbed gallant of 
the time, was bred a merchant, being the son of a 
rich clothier in the west, lie wedded the daughter 
and heiress of a wealthy alderman of Loudon, named 
Curtis, after whose dc.uh ho sfpjaiidered the nehes 
he thus acquired in ail manner of c\;travagan«e. His 
wife, whose fortune supplied Ins waste, represented 
to him that he on,., In to make moie of her. Stukely 
replied, ** I will imikt' as imieli of thee, believe me, 
ns it is possible tor any ro do and he kept his 
word in one sense, baxin:: st’ippcd her even of her 
wearing appal cl, before he linally laiiuvvuy from her. 

Having tied to Italy, he < iiutrivcd to impose upon 
the Pope, witii .i plan of invading Irehiiid, tor which 
he levied soldiers, and iriaile some piep.irations ; but 
ended by engaging himself and his troops in the 
service of King Sebastian of Poitugal. He sailed 
with that l*rinc»* on his tatal voyage to JJarbury, and 
fell with him at the batuc of Alca/.ar. 

.Stukely, as one of the first gallants of the time, 
has had the honour to be chronicled in song, in 
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K\aiih’s Old Ballads vul ui. edition 1810 Hid 
fdte lb also introduced in a traged}, by Oeorgc Peel, 
as has been supposed, called tbc BiittU ot AUarai, 
from uhich play Dryden is ullcgid to liaie takin the 
idea of Don Sibi^tian, if so, it is sui prising he 
omitted d Lhii ictu so coiiguiiul to King ('hailcs the 
Seionds time, as tin bii\(, and profligate 

Thomas Stiil tl} 

Gki I Mill P \ni — P 1(»S,1 If) 

This suit 1 1 pitli Msibli \\h(ii lookul at fioin a 
distaiut, but not t i In sun \ 1i«.n \ on lu upon it, ib 
< ailed on tin Bu dits b) rln signiii ant niim of a 
Bhnd-roid 

A\imj ( \sui — P IbSl 2 from bottom 

It IS in 1 nil to Si mil 1 1 II Mdiosi tor any siuh 
castk as h< K (ksiiibfd FL lakes at the htad 
of till Yarrow iiid tlio*»{ it tlu list of the watir oi 
Ale, pn Sint no ob|t < t of tlu kind But in Yithohn 
Loih, ( 1 lorn inln sb(«.t of w itu, \*\ the diy innii li, 
as It Is (dlidd tluK lie tlu iciniins of n foitiiss 
callid Jjoclisidi lowit, wlndi liki tb supposid 
(^isth of Asiiid, is biiilr upon tii island, null on 
neitid with tin 1 md b) i (lusiwiv It is miuh 
mallei thin till ( stli of Xviiul is di^iiibrd, ton 
Mhtuig only of a sin«;l( iiiinoiis town 

** Hi WHO in IT 1 li W vs \ IHILl IN Ills Hi Mil 

P ]7i, 1 > 

It A, as of Jjoihwoorl, tlu luiiditii) fui o( ibi 
lohnstoiiiS of Annandali, a strong i istU situated in 
tbc ( i litre ot a quaking boi, that Junes VI iiiudi 
tlus rtniaik 
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Oi D Misfr. P. 182, L 8. 

Mibci, used 111 tlio sciifte in \ibjcfa it often occurs 
in nnd uliicb i& indeed its literal import, — 

* uii tclnd old inun ' 

IlvNDlVbllSC — P 100,1 12 
Tills iiistum ol biiK fiKiin^ iitii dly pii viiled in 
the upliiid di}s Ir iiusc pxrtly lioni the want oi 
priests While il t com tuts subsisttd, monks were 
dttxibcd on jtguliriucu t'l thiougli the wilder dis- 
tiicts, to in iiiy lliosL who hid li\td in this species 
of coiiiiLctioii A priLtnc ot the sunt km 1 existed 
111 the Isle of Poithiiid 

( iiAP XIV — Immi -^P 188-^195. 

If It were iiMcsSfiry to n mu i protot}pc lot tins 
brut il, Uceiitious, and ( iin 1 ISouLi tntf, in nn age 
which shewed but tun in im sudi, tin Liiid of Llluk 
Oiimston might bt schitid ioi ihi pnipusi. He 
w s a fiierid and k iitid iiu nt Hothwell, uid an agent 
1 ildiry Duinliys miii I r At his list stage, Im 
was, like oth(T it olKnd T'l a si iniiig pc iiiUnt , 
an 1, is his roiifis^ioii be ir duels gintltineri and 
s ivuitb being ii tiu thimhii he siid, I or Hod’s 
Stikc, sit dow n uul pny foi iiu for I hd\e bun a 
gicat siriiui oil i iwui (th it is, bi sides his share in 
Dunlins (h h ) * lot till wliuh (rod is this day 
punishing nil loi of all nun on the i iitb, I have 
been one ot tl e ]n on I st, ind must liigb-inmdtd, and 
must imih ui ot iii^ boiK Itiit sjteiially I hive shed 
the iiiiioi (lit blood ( 1 on Mi niel iluiirti witl iny 
own hinds Alis' thinloie, bee uisi the said 
Miihul, having me lym^ on m) back, having a iurk 
in his hand, might invo shin me if le had pleased, 
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and did it not, which of all things grieves me most 
in conscience. Also, in a rage, 1 banged a poor 
man for a horse ; with many other wicked deeds, 
for whilk I ask niy God mercy. It is not marvel I 
have been wicked, considering the wicked company 
that ever I have been in, but specially within the 
seven years bypast, in whicb I never saw two good 
men or one good deed, but nil kind of wickedness, 
and yet God would not suffer me to bo lost.” — See 
the whole confession in the State Trials. 

Another worthy of the Borders, culled Geordy 
Bourne, of somewhat subordinate nmk, was a similar 
picture of prodigacy. He had fallen into the hands 
of Sir Robert Carey, then Warden of the English 
East Marches, uho gives the following account of 
his prisoner's confession — 

“ When all things were <piict, and the ^vatch set 
at night, after supj)cr, about U*i> of the clock, I look 
one of my men's liveries and init it about me, and 
took two olbcr of my servant? with me in their 
liveries ; and we three, as the Warden’s men, cume 
to the Provost Marshal’s, wiicre Bourne was, and 
were let into hi^ chamber. Wc sate down by him, 
and told him that we were desirous to sec him, 
because we heard he was stout and valiant, and true 
to hib friend, and that wc wctc hoiry our master 
could nor be moved to save Iiis hfc. He vulLiiiltirily 
of himself said, that he had lived 1<»iig ciioiiglL to do 
so many villanies us lie had dune ; and withal told 
us, that he had lain with above forty men’s wives, 
what in England, what in Scotland ; and that he had 
killed seven Englibliinen with his own hands, cruelly 
murdering them ; and that he had spent his wiiolc 
wne in whoring, drinking, stealing, and taking deop 
ppveiigc for slight offences. He seemed to be “i ry 
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penitent, and much desired a minister for the comfort 
of his soul. We promised him to let our master 
know his desire, who, we knew, would promptly 
grunt it. We took leave of him ; and presently 1 
took order that Mr Selby, a very honest preacher, 
should go to him, and not stir fiom him till hii^ 
execution the next morning; for after I liud heard 
his own eoniession, I was resolved no conditions 
should save his life, und so took order, that at the 
gates' opening the next morning, lie sliould be carried 
to execution, whieh accordingly was perlonued.”^ 
Memoin of Sir liuherl Caret/, Eat I of Monmouth, 

Fom:iiY ov the Sintkenth Centuuv. 

P. 1. II. 

Sir Piercie Shaftou’s extreinr love of dress was 
an attribute of the coxcombs of this y>eriod. The 
display made by their forefathers was in the num- 
bers of their retinue ; bur as tlie actual influence of 
the nobility began to be restrained lioth in France 
and England by the increasing power of the crown, 
llic indulgence of vanity in ]>ersonal display became 
more iiioidinute. There art; many hUusioms to this 
change of custom in Shakespeare and other dramatic 
writers, where the rcade*' may find mention made of 

(‘titer’ll into 

Foi C'ly apnari‘1 against the tiiiiinplt day. 

Jonsun informs us, that fur tin* first entrance of a 
gallant, “ ’twere good you turned four or five hundred 
acres of your best land into two or three trunks of 
apparel .” — Every Man o<it of his Humour. 

In the Memorie of the Sotnervillc Family, a curions 
instHiicc occurs of this fashionable species of extrava- 
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giinee. In the year 1537, \^hcii James V. bi^ought 
over his Bhort-lived bride fiom France, the Lord 
Somerville of the day was bo profuse in tire expense 
of his appaiel, that the money whirh lie borovred on 
the occasion wd« compensated by a perpetual annuity 
of three-score pounds Scottish, payable out of the 
barony of (^irnwath till doomsday, which was assigned 
by the creditor to Saint Magdalen's Chapel. By 
this deep expense the Lord Somerville had rendered 
himbclt so glonons in apparel, thit the King, vilio 
saw bo brarc a gallant enter the gate of Holyiood 
folioi^cd by only two pages, c<i11(d upon 6e\eral of 
the coiirt’tis to asm tain who it (ould be who was so 
richly diess((], and so slightly attended, end be W'ns 
not i( cognizi d until he i iitt ii d the picsencc-chambcr. 

Yon aie 'leiv hia\i, iti\ lord,” said the King, as hi 
received his homage , “ bur w line arc uU your men and 
attendant*'^” Tlie I oid ^oriorMlIe readily answered, 
” It It phase >oui 'Maiist^, line tiny are,” pointing 
to the bi i tl it was on his own and his pagis* 
clothes; will 1 1 It till King laughed heartily, and 
having ^uriivid the fiiiiiv mote iirarly, bade him 
have iwav vxith U all, and let him have his stout bund 
of bpears again 

Tin re is a scene in Jonson’s * Cvtiy nia»i ont ot 
his Fruinoiir,” (Act IV Sciin 0,) in wliiih a 
Kiiphinst of till tun g ms an uioniit ot the elfects 
ot A duel on the i lotlii s ot hiinsi t and Ins opponent, 
and never dijiaits a salable tioin tl e catalogue of blS 
wardrobe We slull inseitit, in ividence tbut the 
foppery of oui amestors was not intinni to that of 
our own time. 

“ Faslidtvs, Good faith, sign'or, now you speak ol 
a quarril, I'll acquaint you with a diMuence that 


4 
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happened beiwen a gallant and myaelf. Sir Puntar- 
volo. You know him if I should name him, — Signior 
Luculento. 

Punt. Luciilento ! What inau<4piciou8 chance 
interposed itself to your two loves ? 

Fast. Faith, sir, the same that sutidered Aga- 
memnon and great Thetis* son ; but let the cause 
escape, sir. lie sent me a challenge, niixt with some 
few braves, which I restored ; and, in line, w e met. 
^ow indeed, sir, 1 must tell you, lie did offer at iirs. 
very desperately , but without judgment ; for look you, 
sir, I cast inysidt info this iigint ; now he came 
violently on, and withal advancing his raiiici to strike, 
I thought to have took his aim, for he had left his 
body to my election, and 1 was sure be could not 
recover his guard. Sir, J mist my purpose in bis 
arm, rashed bis doublet sleeves, ran him close by the 
left cheek and through liis haii. lie, again, light me 
here — I hod on a gold ivbie hat-band, then new come 
up, about a murrey Fvciiih L.it I had , cuts niy hat- 
bandt and yet it vvas inasvy goldsmith’s work; cuts my 
brim, which, by good foitune, being tluck enibronlered 
with gold twist and spangles, di''a]»p»inl< dike toice of 
the blow ; nev( ltllele^s,it gia/ed on iiiy sliuulder, takes 
me away six puils of <iii Italian cut-woik bund 1 wore, 
cost me three pounds xn the Kxehaiigc but three days 
before 

“ Punt. Tills was a straii/e encounter. 

“ /'W. Nay, yon shall bear, sii. With this, we 
both fell out and bicuthed. Now upon tie second 
sign of his assault. I betook me to my former manner 
of defence ; he, on the ^ ther side, abandoned Ins body 
to the same danger ns before, and follows me still with 
blows ; but I, being lotli to take the deadly advantage 
that lay before me of bis left side, made a kind of 

VOL. XV. 


o 
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stramazoiin, ran him up to the hilt through the doublet, 
through the shirt, and yet missed the skin. He, 
milking a reverse blow, fulls upon my embossed girdle, 
— I had thrown oiF the hangers a little before, — 
strikes oiT a skirt of a thick-Iaccd satin doublet I had, 
lined with four taffata8,ciits olf two panes embroidered 
with pearl, rends through the drawinga-out oi^ tissue, 
enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 

** Car, 1 wonder he speaks not of his wrought shirt. 

“ Fast, Here, in the opinion of mutiuil damage, we 
paused. But, ere I proceed, I must tell you, signior, 
that in the last encounter, not having leisure to put 
otf my silver spurs, one of the rowels eat died hold of 
the rufiles of my hoot, and, being Spanish leather and 
subjeet to tear, ovei throws me, rends me two pair of 
silk stoc'kings that I put on, being somewhat of a raw 
morning, n peach colour and another, and strikes me 
some half-inch deep into the side of the calf : He 
seeing the blood come, presently takes horse and 
away : 1 having bound up my wound with a piece of 
my wrought shirt 

“ Car, O, comes it in there ? 

** Fast. Ride after him, and, lighting at the court 
gate both together, embraced, and marched hand in 
hand up into the piescnre. Wiis not this business 
well carried ? 

“ Macu Well ! yes ; and by this we can guess 
what apparel the gentlemen wore. 

“ Punt. 'Fore valour ' it was a designmeiit begun 
with much resohitioii, maintained with as miicb 
prowess, and ended with more humanity.” 

The Loud James — P, .‘118, first line. 

Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Mur- 
ray. 
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Good Fauh of th£ Borderlks. — P. 915, 1. 19. 

As some atonement foL their laxity uf morals on 
most occfisions, the Boidtius wire severe obberveis 
of the faith vihich they had phdi^cd, even to an 
enemy. If any person broke hts woidbo plighted, 
the individual to whom faith had not bet n observed, 
used to bring to the next Boidei -meeting a glove 
hung on the point of a speai, and piocluun to Scot 
and English tin name of the def« ultor. This was 
aceoimtcd so gii it a dis^raii to ill connected with 
liim, that his oven clansmen sometimes destioyed 
him, to escape the infamy he had brought on them. 

Constable, ii spy engaged b> Sir Kedph Sadler, 
talks of two Border thieves, whom he used as his 
guides, — “ That they would not caie to ateil, and 
yet that they would nut betiay any fhat ti lists 
in them, fur all the i )M ui Seothnd oi in hi ime 
They are my guide .iini enitl vi** If they would 
bctiay me they mi^liL cet then pudoiis, and luu&e 
me to be hanged , but J h im tiled tuem cue this, — 
Sadler\ JLetUis ihmmf ihr Arv/Zeeni InMOicttum 

1^DUI01 N( J S Ol lllL »1< SKS — I* diy, 1. 14 

The5i/>e;es canta , aiul boiled tilmoiids oi which 
Abbot Beniif lie '•ne iLs, mu special oecasions foi 
enjoying luxuiies, all jided to the monks by grants 
fiom diilcicnt souiiigns, oi tiuin othci benefactors 
to the i Olive nt I’htie is one oi these charters 
called Dt Pittimta CiUtum Ltbratum By this 
charter, which is xiy cuiious, oui Kobe it Bruce, on 
the loth January, am in the twelfth year oi his 
reign, assigns, out ol the customs oi Berwick, and 
fading them, out oi the customs oi Edinburgh oi 
Haddington, the sum oi one hundred pounds, at the 
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half-yeBTly terms oi Ptnttcost and St Martin ^ in 
winter, to the abbot and community of the moiiks 
of Melrost Tlic precise purpose of this minuity 
IS to furnish to ea<li of the monks of the said 
monistciy, while plnied at food in the rcfeitury, an 
extra mi of rice boikd with milk, or of almonds, 
01 poise, or other pulse of that kind whuli could be 
procured in the countiy This addition to their 
commons s to be entitled the Kings M(ss Viid it 
IS declared, that ilthough in> monk should, iiom 
6 omehon(«>t ipolo^y w int ui>|H titi oi inr Imution to 
oat of the Kin^, s \Ii s'., his sii ire should, noserthekss, 
b placed on tlu t ible with those of his bnthren, 
and ofterw irds rniii d to tin gite, ind giicn to the 
poor ‘ Nutluj is It oui pltisurt,* continues the 
bountiful SQM leigii * tbit tlu dinner, wbuli is, oi 
ought to be, s(i\id up to the sud monks aecoiding 
to tlu ir LIU i( lit 1 ule should lu diininislu d in qu uitit}, 
or reiuleied iiifci or iii qiiilit), on aeeoutit of this 
ourtniss so imiiishid IS ifousnd It is, moi cover, 
provided, tint the ihhot, with tlu consent of the 
mostsigc ot his bit till in shill linnet prudent and 
dec cut monk tor rueiviiig diuctuig, iiid ixiunding, 
all m itters com Clin ng this niiuiitv foi tlu Lincfitof 
the (ominiinit) i^iic ihU to tlu lo) il desii^ and 
int( ntion muhiing i iiithful uiouiit tlureof to the 
ibbot Old siipenois ot ihe smit roiiMiit And the 
same eh liter dcdnis tlu kings iuther pleasure, 
tint the sud nun of religion should he hound yearly 
and foi evei, in ii knovvledgnunt of tlu above* 
don icioii todotlu iiitccnpoor men at tl f ist ot 
Sunt hlirtui in wiiitii, and to feed tlu in on the 
sum di}, deliveiing to ei<h of thtm tour dls of 
large or broid, or six ells of narrow, cloth, and t > 
akoamw pair of shoes or sindalsp accordii , 
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to their order ; and if the said monks shall fail in 
their engagements, or any of them, it is the king’s 
will that the tault shall be redeemed by a double 
performance of what has been omitted, to be executed 
at the sight of the chief forester of Fttrick for the 
time being, and before the i eturn of Sumt Martin’s 
day succeeding that on which the omission has taken 
pUce. 

Of this ('harUr, lespeiting the pittance of ^10(, 
assigned to fuiiiish the monks of Melrose with a 
diiily nic«s of hoilcd lire, almonds, or other pulse, to 
mend then commons, the untiquiriau leadei will be 
pleased, doubtless, to Me the oiiginal. 

Caiua Ujois Hoblrii 1. Abbaii li CovviNTijj 
HI Miinubs. 

Carta de Pdamia Cntium JAhrarum. 

** Robcitiis l)(.i giKii ilex Scnitoium ointiibub 
pi ubis hotninibus tonus tirro Mii sdlntem. Scutn 
nos pio sdliitc aninii nostte et pro silute linimaiiim 
Hiitecessorura ct suici^soiuin nostiorum Riyiim 
Soocie Dedibso (omcssissl it hai piescnti CaiU 
nostra eonliimAsM J)co i' Beate Muru Viigini et 
Religiosit MH ^Vbh.»ti ( >inciiUii dt Mflioss <t 
eoium sucrtssoiihiis i.i i{ketuuTTi ^''entvin Libias 
Sterlingorum Ainmi Uedditus singulis aniiis pci- 
cipiendas de in mis nostiis Biiigi Benvin bupei 
Tw'edam ad termino*' PcntOLOstis et Sancti Martini 
in hyemc ]tio c.qmh poitione vel de nova Ciistuma 
nostia Burgi pieduti si fume nubtre pi edit te ad 
dictum summurii picunn siiiheeie non poteiiiut vel 
de iiQVd ('ustuma nostia Buigotum iiostioium de 
Edcnbuig il de Hidingtoi) Si hruie nostre et 
Custuma nostia viUe Bi i inn aliquo easu contingente 
ad hoc forte tion suibeiaiii. Ita quod dlcte sumiiia 
o2 
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pecunie Contum Libmruro cis annuatiin integre tit 
absque contradictionc aliqua plenarie pcrsolvatur pre 
cufititis aliis quibuscmique assigiiacionibus per iios 
factis seu facicndis ad inveniendum in perpetuum 
singulis diebiis cuilibet inonacho moiia&tcrii predict! 
comedenti in Refecturio uninn siifliciens fcrculum 
risarum factarum cum lacte, amigdiilarum vel pisarunj 
sive alioriim ciboruin coiibimilis condicionis iiiveii- 
torum in patria et illiid ferculum fcrculum Regis 
vocabitur in eternum. Et si aliquis nioimclius cx 
uliqiia causa hcnicsta de dicto fcrtMilo coincdere 
noluerit vel lefici non poterit non ininiis uttaiiicn 
bibi do dicto ferculo ministrotur et ad porlam pro 
paiiperibus deportetur. Ncc volmnus quod oceasioiic 
ftirculi iiostri predioti prundiuni dicti Coiiventus dc 
quo aritiquitus ooininutdtcr cis deseiviri sive niiriis- 
truri solcbut in aliquo pjjorctur scu dirninuiitiir. 
Voliimus in^iiipcr et ordinamus quod Abbas ejusdem 
tnonusterii qiii pro tempore fucrit dc consensu 
suiiiorum de Conventu special I ter constitiuit imum 
monachuin providuin et diserctmn ad recipiendum 
ordinanduni et expciideiidiim totain sMinmain pecunie 
ineinorate pio iitilitatc convciitus .secundum vo^im 
et iiitencjojiein lucnti.s iio-tic superius uimotatuin et 
ad reddendum lidelc eotn)jolmn eorain Abbate et 
^Maioiibus dc (Jon\cntti singulis iirinis dc pecuniasic 
rccepta. Et voluiiius quod dieti rcligiosi tene.uitur 
amiuatim in perpetuum iuopicilula iioiiacioiic iiustia 
ad pcrpctiJiun iiostn memoriarn vestuv <piiuilerim 
pauperesad t(stum Sancti Zllartiiii oi hieine el eo'-dem 
eibare eodoiii die liucrauilo t.oiuni euihlnt quatuor 
ulius paimi giDssi et LiU >i'l -ex ulnJi > jj.'inii strict] 
tit eorum cnilibet unuirt novum par soLulaiuiiu do 
ordinc Et si dicti rcligiosi tii premissts vcl 

aliquo iMB^oiuiii aliquo anno defeceiiQl voluinp” 
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quod illud qttod minus perimpletum fucrit dupplicetur 
diebus niagis necessariis per visum capitalis foreatarii 
nostri de Selkirk, qui pro tempore fuerit. Et quod 
dicta duppUcatio fiat ante natule domini proximo 
scqiicns Ccstum Sancti Martini prcdictum. In cujua 
rei testimonium presenti Carte nostre sigillum noa- 
trmn prccipimus apponi. Testibus venerabilibua in 
Cliristo patribiis Willielmo, Johanne, Williolmo ct 
David Sancti Andrce, Glosguerisis, Diinkcldeiists et 
Moruvicnsis ecclesiaruin del graciu cpiscopis Bernard^ 
Abbatc de Abirbrotliuck Canccllario, Duncano, 
Malisio, ot liiigone de Fyf de Stratbiii ct de lloss, 
Cotnitibus Waltero Seneseallo Scoeie. Jacobo 
domini de Duglas et Alexandro Fraser Camorario 
nostro Sueic inilitibiis. Apud Abirbrothoek, decimo 
die Januarij. Anno Itegni nostri viccsimo.** 

PEDlfrllEE OF THE DoUGLAS Family, — P. 374, 1. 6 
from bottom. 

The late excellent and lalmriou^ antiquary, Mr 
George Chalmers, has rebuked the vaunt of the 
House of Doiigb '), or ratltcr of Hume of Godscroft, 
their historian, bur with less than his wonted accuracy. 
In the first volmne of his ('ulcdonia, he quotes tho 
passage in (lodscroft lor tuc jmipose of eunfutiiig it. 

The historian the ])ouglas*.( .s) ciits out, “ We 
do nut know fhem bi the loimt.tiii, but in the stream ; 
not in the root, but in the stem ; tor we know not 
which is the mean man that did rise above the vulgar.” 
This assumption IMr Chalmers cuiieeives ill-timed, 
and alleges, iJ’ the historian had attended more to 
researeb tlian to deeliimalioii, he might easil) have 
seen the first mean ni«in of this renowned family^ 
Tliis he alleges to have bei'ii one Theobatdufi B'lam* 
maticuBi'pr,^eubdld tlic Fleming, to whom Arnold, 
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Abtiot of Kelso, between the year 1147 1160, 

granted c^lain lands on Douglas water, by a deed 
which Mr Chalmers conceives to be the first Unk of 
the chain of title-deeds to Douglasdale. Hence, he 
says, the family must renounce their family domain, 
or acknowledge this obscure Fleming as their ances- 
tor. Tlieobald the Fleming, it is acknowledged, did 
not himself assume the name of Douglas; **but,’* 
says the antiquary, ** his son William, who inherited 
bis estate, called himself, and was named by others, 
De Duglas ;** and he refers to the deeds in which he 
is so designed. Mr Chalmers's full argument may 
be found in the first volume of his Caledonia, p. 579. 

This proposition is one which a Scotsman will 
admit unwillingly, and only upon iindeniuhle testi- 
mony; and as it b liable to strong grounds of 
challenge, the present author, with all the respect to 
Mr Chalmers which his zealous and effectual researches 
merit, is nut unwilling to take this opportunity to 
state some plausible grounds for doubting that 
Theobaldus Flammaticus was eiiher the father of 
the first William de Douglas, or in the slightest 
degree connected with the Douglas faiiiily. 

It rnimt first he observed, that there m no reason 
whatever for concluding Theobaldus Klamnuiticus to 
l>c the fatlier of William de Douglas, except that 
they both held lands upon the small river of Douglas ; 
and that there arc two strong presiiniptions to the 
contrary, h’or, first, the father being named Fleming, 
there seems no good reason why the son should have 
assumed a different tlt■^JgIlatlon , sei-ojully, thru* 
does not occur a single in-tanre of tliC name of 
Tlicobiild <y|ftng the long Liau of the DougU.^ pedigiee 
<--an very unlikely to take place, had the 

oriiiiriiijmbcr of the race been so called* Thfse 
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are secouilary considerations indeed; bui they ard 
important, in so far as they exclude any support of 
Mr Chalmers's system, except from the point which 
he has rather assumed than proved, namely, that the 
lands granted to Theobald the Fleming were the 
same which were granted to 'William de Douglas^ 
and which constituted the; original dom dn of which 
we find this powerful family lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that the lands 
granted by the Abbot of Kelso to Theobaldus 
Flammuticus are not the same of which William du 
Douglas was in possession. Nay, it would appear, 
from comparing the charter grunted to Tbeobaldus 
Flummaticus, that, though situated on the water of 
Douglas, they never made a part of the barony of 
that nam(‘, and therefore cannot be the same with 
those held by William de Douglas in the succeeding 
generation. But if William de Douglas did not 
succeed Theobaldiis Flammattcus, there is no more 
reason for holding these two persons to be father and 
son than if they hud lived in diifereut provinces ; and 
M'e are still ac from having discovered the first 
mean man of the Douglas family as Hume of Gods- 
croft was in the Kkh century. Wc leave the ques- 
tion to antiqunries and gerealogists. 

pKDn;REi<: of the Sttahaht Family. — P. 875, 
first line. 

To atone to the memory of the learned and inde- 
fatigable (^li diners fur having ventured to impeach 
his geiieiilogieiil ))ropositioii eoncenung the descent 
of the Dougbisse-., we aie hound lo render him our 
grateful tliaiiks foi Uie 'tdicitous light which I.e liai. 
thrown on that of the ilotisc of Stewart, still more 
important to Scottish history. 
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The acute pen of Lord Hailes, which, like the 
: spear of Ithuriel, conjured so many shadows from 
> Scottish history, had dismissed among the rest those 
of Banquo and Fleaiice, the rejection of which fables 
left the illustrious family of Stewart without an 
ancestor beyond Walter the son of AUan^ who is 
alluded to in the text. The researches of our late 
leat’ned antiquary detected in this Walter, the des- 
cendant of Allan, the son of P'laald, who obtained 
from William the Conqueror the Castle of Oswestry, 
in Shropshire, and was the father of an illustrious 
line of English nobles, by his first son, William, and 
by his second son, Walter, the progenitor of the 
royal family of Stewart. 

The White Spiuit P. 38(). 

The contrivance of ptovokitig tin; irritable vanity 
of Sir Piercie Shafton, by prc'scnting biin with u 
bodkin, indicative of bis desccMit from a tailor, is 
borrowed from a German romunro by the celebrated 
Tieck, called Das Peter jVIuncben, i. c. The Dwarf 
Peter. The being who gives name to the tale, is 
the Bnrg-gcist, or castle spectre, of u (/<>rnian family, 
whom he aids with bis counsel, as be defends tbeir 
castle by liis Mipernatural power. But ti'O Dwarf 
Peter is so unfortunate uii adviser, that all his 
counsels, though pi udueing success in the immediate 
results, arc in the issue attended with mishap and 
witb guilt. The youthful baipa» the owner of the 
iiAUlited castle, falls in leVi^ . wiit^ a maiden, the 
daughter of a neighbouring edblft, a man of great 
pride, who refuses him the hand of the young lady, 
on account of his own superiority of descent. The 
lover, repulsed and affronted, returns to take counsel 
with the Dwarf Peter, how he may silence the count 
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and obtain tho victory in the argument, the next time 
they enter on the topic of pedigree. The dwarf 
gives his patron or pupil a horseshoe, insthictixig 
him to present it to the count when he is next giving 
himself superior airs on the subject of his family. 
It has thc'^effect accordingly; the count, understanding 
it as an allusion to a misalliance of one of his atacN- 
tors with the daughter of a bladrsmith, is thrown 
into a dreadful passion with the young lover, the 
consequences of which are the seduction of the young 
lady, and the slaughter of her father. 

If we suppose the dwarf to represent the corrupt 
part of human nature — that <Muw in our members 
which w'urs against the law of our minds” — the work 
forms an ingenious allegory. 
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VOl.. XV. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE ABBOT. 


From what is said in the Introduction to the 
Monastery, it must necessarily be inferred, 
that the Author considered that romance as 
something very like a failure. It is true, the 
booksellers did not complain of the sale, 
because, unless on very felicitous occasions, 
or on those wlucli are equally the reverse, 
literary popularity is not gained or lost by a 
single publication. Leisure must be allowed 
for the tide both to flow and ebb. But I 
was conscious that, in my situation, not to 
advance in some degree to recede, and 
being naturally unwilling to think that the 
principle oi' decay lay in myself, I was at 
least desirous to know of a certainty, whether 
the degree of discomitehance which 1 had 
incurred, was now owing to an til managed 
story, or an ill chosen subject. 
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I was never^ } conf^Mi oni^ pf thosp who 
are williog to suppoap tlie brains pf on unihor 
to be a kind of milk, which will not stand 
above a single creaming, and who arc eter- 
nally harping to young authors to husband 
their efforts, and to be chary of their reputa- 
tion, lest it grow hackneyed in the eyes 
of men. Perhaps 1 was, and have always 
been, the more indifferent to the degree of 
estimation in which I might be held as an 
author, because I did not put so high a value 
as many others upon what is termed literary 
reputation in the abstract, or at least upon 
the sjtecies of popularity whieli luid fallen to 
ray share ; for though it were worse than 
affectation to deny that my vanity was satis- 
tied at my success in the cli partment in 
which chance had in some measure enlisted 
me, I vi'as, nevertheless, far from thinking 
that the novelist or romance writer stands 
high in the ranks of literature. But 1 s^mre 
the readei farther egotism on tliis subject, as 
1 have e\[>rcssed my opinion very fully in 
the Introductory KpUtle to the Fortunes of 
Nigel, hrst edition; and, although it be com- 
posed in an unuginury character, it is as 
sincere and candid us if it had been written 
** without my gpwi^'alid band." 

In a word, when I considered iu)i»eU as 
luring been unsuccessful iii the Monastery, 
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t wai tempted to tvj whetfaer t^ 'coiild not 
restore, even at the risk of totally l<^ngi my 
so called reputation, by a new h&ard. 1 
looked round my library, and could not but 
observe/ that, from the time of Chaucer to 
that of Byron, the most popular authors had 
been the most prolific. Even the aristarch 
Johnson allowed that the quality of readi- 
ness and profusion had a meric in itself, 
independent of the intrinsic value of the 
composition. Talking of Churchill, 1 believe, 
who had little merit in his prejudiced eyes, he 
allowed him that of fertility, with some such 
qualification ns this, “A crab apple can bear 
but crabs after all ; but there is a great 
difference in favour of that which bears a 
large quantity of fruit, however indi^rent, 
and that which produces only a few.*' 

Looking more attentively at the patriarchs 
of literature, whose career was as long as it 
was brilliant, I thought 1 perceived that 
in the busy and prolonged course of exer- 
tion, there were, no doubt, occasional failures, 
but that still those who were favourites 
<of their age, triumphed over these miscar- 
riages. By the new efforts which they made, 
their errors were obliterated, they became 
identified with the literature ‘of their country, 
and after having long law from the 

critics, came in some ifegreC to impose tt : 
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and when such a writer was at length called 
from the scene, his death first made the 
public sensible what a large share he had 
occupied in their attention. 1 recollected a 
passage in Grimm's Correspondence, that 
while the unexhausted Voltaire sent forth 
tract after tract, to the very close of a long 
life, the first impression made by each, as it 
appeared, was, that it was inferior to its 
predecessors ^ an opinion adopted from the 
general idea, that the Patriarch of Ferney 
must at last find the point from which he 
was to decline. But the opinion of the public 
finally ranked in succession the last of Vol- 
taire’s Essays on the same footing with those 
which had formerly charmed the French 
nation. The inference from this and similar 
facts seemed to me to be, that new works 
were often judged of by the public, not so 
much for their own intrinsic merit, as from 
extrinsic ideas which readers had previously 
formed with regard to them, and over which 
a writer might hope to triumph by patience 
and by exertion. There is a risk in the 
attempt; 

If he fall in, good night, or sink or swim. 

But this is a chance incident to every literary 
attepnpt, and by whicb^ men of a sanguine 
temcr are little moved. 
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I may illustrate what 1 meani by the feeU 
ings of most men in travelling. If we have 
found any stage particularly tedious, or in an 
especial degree interesting, particularly short, 
or much longer than we expected, our imagi- 
nations are so apt to exaggerate the original 
impression, that on repeating the journey, 
we usually find, that we have considerably 
overrated the predominating quality, and 
the road appears to be duller or more plea- 
sant, shorter or more tedious, tlian what we 
expected, and, consequently, than what is 
actually the case. It requires a third or 
fourth journey to enable us to form an accu- 
rate judgment of its beauty, its length, or its 
other attributes. 

In the same manner, the public, judging of 
a new work, which it receives perhaps with 
little expectation, if surprised into applause, 
becomes very oflen ecstatic, gives a great 
deal more approbation than is due, and ele- 
vates the child of its immediate favour to a 
rank which, as it affects tlic author, it is 
equally dilBScult to keep, and painful to lose. 
If, on this occasion, the author trembles at 
the height to which he is raised, and becomes 
afraid of the shadow of his own renowni he 
may indeed retire from the lottery with the 
prize which he has drawn, but, in future 
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ages, his honour will be only in proportion to 
his labours. If, on the contrary, he rushes 
again into the lists, he is sure to be judged 
with severity proportioned to the former 
favour of the public. If he be daunted by 
a bad reception on tliis second occasion, lie 
may ugait) become a stranger to the arena. 
If, on the contrary, he can keep his ground, 
and stand the shuttlecock’s fate, of being 
struck up and down, he will probably, at 
length, hold, with some certainty, the level 
in public opinion which he may be found to 
deserve; and he may porlmps boast of arrest- 
ing the general attention, in the same manner 
as the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, of fixing 
.tlie weathercock La Giralda of Seville for 
weeks, months, or years, that is, for as long 
us the wind shall uniformly blow from one 
quarter. "Jo this degree of popularity the 
Author had the hardihood to aspire, while, 
in order to attain it, he assumed the daring 
resolution to keep himself in the view of the 
public by frequent appearances before them. 

It must be atUled, that the Author’s incog- 
nito gave him the greater courage to renew 
his attempts to please the public, and an 
advantage similar to that Avhicli Jack the 
(iiant-killer received from his coat of dark- 
ness, sending the Abbot forth so soon 
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after the Monastery, he had used the well- 
known practice recommended by Ba^sanio: 

In my scbijol days, when 1 had lost one shaft, 

I shot another of the self same dight. 

The self same way, with more advised watch, 

To find the other ^rth. 

And, to continue the simile, his shafts, like 
those of the lesser Ajax, were discharged 
more readily that the archer was as inac- 
cessible to criticism, personally speaking, as 
the Grecian archer under his brother’s 
sevenfold shield. 

Should the reader desire to know upon 
what principles the Abbot was expected to 
amend the fortune of the Monastery, J have 
first to request his attention to the Introduc- 
tory Epistle addressed to tlie imaginary 
Captain Clutterbuck ; a mode by which, like 
his predecessors in this walk of fiction, the 
real Author makes one of his drunuttis 
smm the means of communicating his own 
sentiments to the public, somewhat more 
artificiairy than by a direct addresi to the 
readers. A pleasing Frcncli writer of fairy 
tales, Monsieur Pajon, author of the History 
of Prince Soly, lias set a diverting example Of 
the same machinery, where he introduces the 
presiding (jenius of the land of Romance con- 
versing with one of the personages of the tale. 
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In this Introductory Epistle, the Author 
communicates, in confidence, to Captain 
Cluttcrbuck, his sense that the White Lady 
had not met the taste of the times, and his 
reason for withdrawing her from the scene. 
The Author did not deem it equally neces- 
sary to be candid respecting another altera- 
tion. The Monastery w'as designed, at first, 
to have contained some supernatural agency, 
arising out of the fact, that Melrose had been 
the })lace of deposit of the great Robert 
Jiruce’s heart. The writer shrunk, liowever, 
from filling up, in this particular, the sketch 
as it was originally traced ; nor did he 
venture to resume, in the continuation, the 
subject wliich he liad left unattempted in the 
original work. Tims, the incident of the 
discovery of the heart, which occupies the 
greater part of the Introduction to the 
Monastery, is a mystery unnecessarily in- 
troduced, and which remains at last very 
imperfectly explained. In this particular, I 
was happy to shroud myself by the example 
of the author of “ Caleb Williams,*' who 
never condescends to inform us of the actual 
contents of that Iron Chest wliich makes 
such a figure in Ins interesting work, and 
gives the name to Mr Colman’s drama. 

The public had some claim to inquire 
into this matter, but it seemed indifferent 
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policjr in the Author to give the escplanation. 
Faff whatever praise may be due to the 
ingenuity which brings to a general combi- 
nation alKthe loose threads of a narrative, 
like the knitter at the finishing of her stock- 
ing, 1 am greatly deceived if, in many cases, 
a superior advantage is not attained, by the 
air of reality which the deficiency of expla- 
nation attaches to a work written on a 
different system. In life itself, many things 
befall every mortal, of which the individual 
never knows the real cause or origin ; and 
were we to point out the most marked 
distinction between a real and a fictitious 
narrative, we would say, tliat the former, in 
reference to the remote causes of the events 
it relates, is obscure, doubtful, and myste- 
rious; whereas, in the latter case, it is a part 
of the author’s duty to afford satisfactory 
details upon the causes of the separate 
events he has recorded, and, in a word, to 
account for every thing. The reader, like 
Mungo in the Padlock, nill not be satisfied 
with hearing what he is not made fully to 
comprehend. 

I omitted, therefore, in the Introduction 
to the Abbot, any attempt to explain the 
previous story, or to ajioLogizc for iinintelH- 
gibility. 

Neither would it have been prudent to 
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have endeavoured to proclaim, in the lntro*< 
duction to the Abbot, the real spring, by 
which 1 hoped it might attract a greater 
degree of interest than its immediate prede- 
cessor. A talcing title, or the announcement 
of a popular subject, is a recipe for success 
much in favour with booksellers, but which 
authors will not always find efficacious. Tlie 
cause is worlh a moment’s examination. 

There occur in every country some peculiar 
historical characters, which are, like a spell 
or charm, sovereign to excite curiosity and 
attract attention, since every one in the 
slightest degree interested in tlie land whicli 
they belong to, has heard much of them, and 
longs to hear more. A talc turning on the 
fortunes of Alfred or Elizabeth in England, 
or of Wallace or Bruce in Scotland, is sure 
by the very announcement to excite public 
curiosity to a considerable degree, and ensure 
the publisher.-* being relieved of the greater 
part of an impression, even before the contents 
of fhi* work are known. This is of the last 
importance to the bookseller, who is at once, 
to use a techiiicnl phrase, ‘‘ brought home/* 
all his outlay being repaid. But it is a diffe- 
rent case with the author, since it cannot be 
denied that we aie apt to feel least satisfied 
with the works of which we have been induced, 
by title's and laudatory advertisements, to 
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entertain exaj^geratcd expectations. The 
intention of the work has been anticipated, 
and misconceived or misrepresented, and 
although the difficulty of executing the work 
again reminds us of Hotspur’s task of o’er- 
walking a current roaring loud, ” yet the 
adventurer must look for more ridicide if he 
fails, than applause if he executes, his under- 
taking. 

Notwithstanding a risk, which should make 
authors pause ere they adopt a theme which, 
exciting general interest and curiosity, is 
often the preparative for disappointment, yet 
it would be an injudicious regulation which 
should deter the poet or painter from attempt- 
ing to introduce historical portraits, merely 
from the difficulty of executing the task in a 
satisfactory manner. Something must be 
trusted to the generous impulse, which often 
thrusts an artist upon feats of w hich he knows 
the difficulty, while he trusts courage and 
exertion may afford the means of surmount- 
ing it. 

It is especially when he is sensible of losing 
ground with the public, that an author may 
be justified in using with address, such selec- 
tion of subject or title as is most likely to 
procure a rehearing. It w^as with these feel- 
ings of hope and apprehension, that 1 ventured 
to awaken, in a work of fiction, the memory 
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of Queen Mary, so interesting by her wit, 
her beauty, her misfortunes, and the mystery 
which still docs, and probably always will, 
overhang her history. In doing so, I was 
aware that faiUire would be a conclusive 
disaster, so that my task was something like 
that of an enchanter who raises a spirit over 
whom he is uncertain of possessing an eiTec* 
tual control; and I naturally paid attention to 
such principles of composition, as I conceived 
were best suited to the historical novel. 

Enough has been already said to explain 
the purpose of composing the Abbot. The 
historical references arc, as usual, explained 
in the notes. That wliich relates to Queen 
Mary's escape from Lochleven Castle, is a 
more minute account of that romantic adven- 
ture, than is to be found in the histories of the 
period. 

AlJDOTSroRD,' ) 
laf Ja/iuaryt 1831. ) 
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** PAECIOUB IN THE EYES 6T BiOLIOGRAPHCRB." 

P. 12, 1. 22. 

The tracts which appeared in the Disputation 
between the Scottish Reloraier and Quentin Kennedy, 
Abbot of Crosraguel, are ainong$>t the scarcest in 
Scottish Bibliography. See M^Cric's Life of Knox 

p. 2, '>8* 

Nicol Fourbt. — r. 1. 0 from bottom. 

A district of Ciiriibcrlaitd, lying close to the Scot- 
tish Border. 

Gi.endonwyxe Of Glenoonwyni; P. 43, 1. 21, 

This was a liuuse of ancient (h^scent and superior 
consequence, including peisoiis who fought at Ban- 
iioekhuni and Otleihiirri, and closely connected by 
alliance and irieiid^Iiip with the great Earls of 
Douglas. The Kinght in the story uigues as moat 
Scotsmen would do in his situation, for all of the 
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same clan are popularly considered as descended from 
the same stock, and as having a right to the ancestral 
honour of the chief brauch. This opinion, though 
sometimes ideal, is so strong, even at this day of 
innovation, that it may be observed as a national 
difference between my countrymen and the English. 
If yon ask an Englishman of good birth, whether a 
person of the same name be connected with him, lie 
answers, (if in duhio,) ** No — he is a mere namesake.** 
Ask a similar question of a Scot, (I mean a Scots- 
man,) he replies — “ He is one of our clan ; 1 daresay 
there is a relationship, though I do not know how 
distant.'* The Englishman thinks of discountenan- 
cing a species of rivalry in society ; the Scotsman*s 
answer is grounded on the ancient idea of strength- 
ening the clan. 

A Jeddakt-Staff. — P. 57, 1. 21. 

A species of battle-ax, so called as being in 
especial use in that ancient burgli. whose armorial 
bearings still represent an armed horseman brandish- 
ing such a wciipoii, 

/ “I WEAR A I'Ol CU FOR MY HAWK’S MEA*^.” 

P. 94, 1. 15. 

This same bag, like every thing belonging to 
falconry, was estccmeil an honourable distinction, 
and worn often by the nobility and gentry. One of 
the Somervilles of Oumnethan was called Sir John 
with the red hag, because it was his wont to wear his 
hawking pouch covered with satin of that c!olour. 

Cell of Saint Cuihjiert. — P. 95-100. 

I may here observe, that this is entirely an ideal 
scene. Saint Cuthbeit, a person of established 
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Bauetlty, had no doubt several places of worship on 
the Borders, where he lloui islied wiiilst living ; but 
TiDmuulh Chapel is the only one which bears some 
reseinbLinct* to the hei initugc described in the text. 
It has., indeed, a well, lanious* for grtiCifyiiig three 
wishes fur eveiy \vorshij)per who shall quafF the 
fountain wiLli sulheient belief in Us efhcucy. At this 
spot the Sdint is said to have landed in Lis stone 
coffin, in which he sailed down the Tweed from 
Melrose, and here the stone coffin long hiy, in 
evidence of the fact. The lute Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval is said to have taken the exact measure of 
the coffin, and to have asccMtained, by hy^lruhtutic 
principles, that it might have actually snuin. A 
profane fanner in the neighbourhood aniiouiiml his 
intention ot converting this lost bed of the Saint into 
a tiough for his swine; but the profanation was 
rendered impossible, either by the Saint, or by suixie 
pious vottiiy on his behalf, for on the following 
morning the stone sarcophagus was found broken in 
two fragments. 

Tillinouih Chapel, ivith these points of rosem- 
bldiice, lies, however, in exactly the oi»positt; direction 
ns regiiidb Melrose, which the supposed cell ot Saint 
Culhbert is said to have buiMe towards Kcnnaqubuir. 

“ ThI UlllJP IN THY BOSOM." — P. 101, 1. 24. 

All expression used by Sir Kulpli Percy, slain in 
the battle of Hedgcly-inoor, in 1404, when dying, to 
express his having preserved unstained his fidelity to 
the House of Lancubter. 

Goss- Hawk — P. 1 17, 1. 17. 

I'hc comparison is taken from some beautiful 
verses in an old ballad, entitled Fausc Foodragp, 
Q 2 
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published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.*' 
A deposed queen, to preserve her infant son from the 
traitors who have slain his father, exchanges him with 
the female ofTNpritig of a faithful friend, and goes on 
to direct the education of the children, and the private 
signals by which the parents arc to hear news each 
of her own offspring : 

And you shall loiirn my gay goas-hauk 
Rlglit well to breast a steed ; 

And HQ will 1 your turtle duw, 

As M'cll to write and read. 

And ye shall learn my gay goss-hawk 
To wield both bow and brand ; 

A tid so will I your turtle dow. 

To lay gowd with hei hand. 

At kiik or market when we meet, 

We’ll dai-e make no avow, 

But Dame, how docs iny gay go&s-hawk ? ** 

“ Madame, how docs my dow ? ” 

Nunnkiiy of Saint Bridget. — P. 145> 1. 5. 

This, like the cell of Saint Cuthbert, is an 
imaginary scene, but I took one or two ideas of the 
desolation of the interior from a story told me by 
my father. In his youth — it may be near eighty 
years since, ns he was bom in 1729 — he had occasion 
to visit an old lady who resided in a Border castle of 
considerable leiiown. Only one very limited portion 
of the extensive ruins sufficed fur the accommodation 
of the inmates, and my father amused himself by 
wandering through the part that was un tenanted. In 
.a dining apartment, having a roof richly adorned with 
irchcB and drops, there was deposited a large stack 
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of liayi to wliich calves were helping themselves from 
opposite sides. As my father was scaling a dark 
ruinous turnpike staircase, his greyhound ran up 
before him/ and probably was the means of saving 
his life, for the animal fell through a trap.door or 
aperture in the stair, thus warning the owner of the 
danger of the asei nt. As the dog continued howling 
from a great depth, my father got the old butler, who 
alone knew most of the localities about the castle, to 
unlock a sort of stable, in which Kill-buck vi as found 
safe and soiiml, the place being filled with the same 
commodity which littered the stalls of Augi as, and 
which had rendered the dog’s fall an easy one. 

Nun or Kent. — P. 151. 1. 13. 

A fanatic nun, called the Holy Maid of Kent, who 
pretended to the gilt of prophecy and power of 
miracles. Having denounced the doom of speedy 
death against Henry VIll. for his marriage with 
Anne Boleyii, the prophetess was attainted in Par- 
liament, and executed with her accomplices. Her 
imposture was for a time so successful, that even 
Sir Thomas More was disposed to be a believer. 

Mass aubidged, — P, l(j2, 1. 4 from bottom. 

In Catholic countries, in order to reconcile tbe 
pleasures of the great with the observances of 
religion, it was common, when a party was bent for 
the chase, to celebrate muss, abridged and maimed of 
its rites, called a bunting-mass, the brevity of which 
was designed to correspond with the impatience of 
the audience. 
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Abbot or Unreason. — P. 165, 1. 7. 

We leani, from no less authority than from that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, that there is but a single step 
between the sublime and ridiculous, and it is a 
transition from one extreme to unuthcr, so very 
easy, that the vulgar of every degree are peculiarly 
captivated with it. Thus the inclination to laugh 
becomes uncontrollable, when the solemnity and 
gmvity of time, place, and circumstances, render it 
peciiliaily iinpiu|ji r. Some species of general licence, 
like that which iiLopired the ancient Satin iialia, or 
the modern Cariiiva), lius been cuinmoniy indulged 
to the people at all times, and in almost all coiintiies. 
But it was, I think, peculiar to the Komaii (Catholic 
Church, that while they studied how to render their 
church riles imposing and magnificeiit, by all that 
pomp, music, aichitectiire, and external display could 
add to them, they nevertheless connived, upon special 
occasions, at the frolics of the rude vulgar, who, in 
almost al! Catholic countries, enjoyed, or at least 
assumed, the piivile^o of making some Loid of the 
revels, who, under the name of the Abbot of Unieason 
the Boy Bisliop, or the Pic'^ident of Fools, occupied 
the churches, prutaiicd tin* holy jdaccs by a mock 
imitation ut the saned rite‘s, and sang indecent 
pai odics on hymns of the chiiri li. The indilfereiice of 
the clergy, even when their poncr was greatest, to 
the indecent exhibitmns, whicli they always tolerated, 
and sometimes encouraged, forms a stiong contrast 
to the scnsiiiMuicss willi which they regarded any 
serious attempt, by pleaching or writing, to impeach 
any of the doctriiics of the church. It could only 
be compared tQ the singular apathy with which the/ 
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en4ured^ and often admired, the groes novels which 
Chaucer* Dunbar* Boccacio, Bandello, and others* 
composed upon the bad morals of the clergy. It 
seems as if the churchmen in both instances had 
endeavoured to compromise with the luity, and 
allowed them occasionally to gratify their coarse 
humour by indecent satire* provided they would 
abstain from any grave question concerning the 
foundation uf the doctrines on which was erected 
such an immense fabric uf ecclesiastical power. 

But the sports thus licensed assumed a very diffe- 
rent appearance, so soon as the Protestant doctrines 
began to prevail ; and the licence which their fore- 
fathers had exercised in mere gaiety of heart, and 
without the least intention of dishonouring religion 
by their frolics, was now persevered in by the 
common people as a mode of testifying their 
utter disregard for the Ilomdii priesthood and its 
ceremonies. 

I may observe, for example, ttic case of an apparitor 
sent to Borthwick fiorn the Primate ot St Andrews, 
to cite the lord of that custlc, who was opposed by 
an Abbot of Unreasoti, at whose command the oflicer 
of the spiritual court was appointed to he ducked in 
a mill-dam, and obliged to cat up his parchment 
citation. 

The reader may be amused with the following 
whimsical details of this incident, which took place 
in the castle of Borthwick, in the year 1547. It 
appears, that in consequence of a process betwixt 
Master Creorge Huy de JMinzcuiie and the Lord 
Borthwick, letters of excouununicution had passed 
against the latter, on account of the contumacy of 
certain witnesses. William Langlands* an apparitor 
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or macer {hacvlarwi) of the See of St Andrews, 
presented these letters to the curate of the church of 
Borthwick, requiring him to publish the same at the 
serviee of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants 
of the casrlc were at this time engaged in the favourite 
sport of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species 
ot high-jinks, in which a mimic prelate was elected, 
who, like the Loid of Misrule in England, turned 
all sort of lawful authority, and particularly the 
church ritual, into ridicule. This frolicsome person, 
with his retinue, notwithstanding of the apparitor's 
character, entered the church, seized iijion the 
primate’s officer without hesitation, anil, dragging 
him to the in ill-dam uii the south side of the castle, 
compelled him to leap into tlie wafer. Mot contented 
with this partial immersion, the Abbot of Unreason 
pronounced, that Mr William Langlamls was not yet 
sufficiently bathed, and therefore caiihcd Ins assistants 
to lay him on his bark in the stream, and duck him 
in llic ino^t sati‘»factory and peifrct inainKM. Tlie 
iinfortuiiaU* appal itor was then condu'‘ted back to the 
clnircli, wliric, loi Ins rcrrcsliineiit ultei his hath, the 
letters ot excoinmiiiiication were torn to jdeccs, and 
steejied in a bowl of wine; the mock abbot being 
probably oi opinion, that a tough parclimeiit was but 
dry eating, Langlands was conipcllrd to cat the let- 
ters, and swallow the wine, and dismissed by the 
Abbot of Unreason, with the »-oir» forcible assurance, 
that if any more such letters slioubl arrive during the 
continuance of ins offic<‘, thi'y siiould a* gang the 
barno gate,” i. e. go the same toad. 

A similar bcenc uccuib betwixt a sutniicr of the 
Bishop^! Bochester, and llarpoul, the servant of 
Lord cibhain, in the old play of Sir John Oldcastlr, 
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when the former compels the ehurch-ofiicer to eat 
his cithtion. The dialogue^ which may be found in 
the note, contains most of the jests which may be 
supposed appropriate on such an extraordinary 
occasion. 


JJarpool, Ahirry, sir, this process paichmcut ? 

Sumner, Yi*s, marry is it. 

Harpool, And tin** seal wax ? 

Sumner. Jt is mi. 

Harpool. If this hi; parclinient, and this he wax, cat you 
this parchment and wax, or 1 mil make parchment of your 
shin, and ticat your brains into wax. Siiiuh Sumner, des- 
patch — devour, sin ah, devour. 

Sumner. 1 am niy Lord of Rochester's Sumner ; I 
come to do my ofhee, and thou shalt answer it. 

Harimd. Siiuh, no railing, but bet ike thyself to thy 
teeth. Thou shalt oat uo worse than thou hriiigest with 
thee. Thou bringest it for iny lord ; and wilt thou liiing 
iny lord worse than thou wilt cat thyself.'' 

Sumner. Sii, I brought it not niy hud to eat. 

IlarpooL O, do you Sir me now ? All 's one for that ; 
I MI make you cat it for hiirigiiig it. 

Sumner. I cannot eat jt. 

IlarpooL Can you not 'Shlood ' I’ll beat jou till you 
have a stomach. i Beats him. ) 

Sumner. Oh ' hold, hold, good Jlr l^ieiviuginan ; I 
will cat it. 

JJarpool, Be champing, be chewing, sir, or I will chew 
you, you rogue. Tough wax is the purest of the honey. 

Sumner. The purest of the hone) • O Lord ! »ir, 
oh I oh! 

Harpool. Feed, feed; 'tin wholesome, rogue, whole- 
fome. Cannot you, like au Uonest suniner, walk Yvitl the 
devil your brother, to fetch in your bailiff’s rents, but you 
must come to a nobleman’s house with process? If the 
seal were broad as the lead w hich covers Rochester Churefa, 
thou shouldst eat it. 
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The Hobby- Hohbe P. 167, 1. 3. 

This exhibition, the play-mare of Scotland, stood 
high among holyday gambols. It must be carefully 
separated from the wooden chargers which furnish 
out oiir nurseries It gives rise to Hamlet’s ejacu- 
lation, — 

But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse is forgot ! 

There is a very comic scene in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play of “ Women Pleased,” where Hopc- 
on-high Bombye, a puritan cobbler, refuses to dance 
with the hobby-horse. There was much difficulty 
and great variety in the motions which the hobby- 
horse was expected to exhibit. 

The learned Mr Douce, who has contributed so 
much to the illustration of our theatrical antiquities, 
has given iis a full account of this pageant, and the 
burlesque horsemanship which it practised. 

“ The hobby-horse,” says Mr Douce, “ was repre- 
sented by a man equipped with as much pasteboard 
as was sufficient to form the head and hinder parts 
of tt horse, the quadrupedal defects being eoiicealed 
by a long mantle, or foot cloth, that nearly touched tho 
ground. The former, on this occasion, exerted all 
his skill in burlesque horsemanship. In Simpson’s 

Sumner. Oh ! I am almost choked — I am almost 
choked ! 

Hoarpool. Who’s within there ? Will you shame my 
lord ? is there no burr in the house ? Butler, I say I 

JSnter Butler. 

Suthr. Hero, here. 

Harpocl. Give him beer. Tough old sheep -akin ’s bu* 
dry meat. ^ 

Firet Part of Sir John Oldcastlo^ Act 11. Soeaa 
3 
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play of the Law-hredkentt J 636, a miller personates 
the hobhy-horsc, and being angry that the mayor of 
the city is put in competition with him, exclaims, 
* Let the mayor play the hobby-horse among his 
brethren, an he will ; 1 hope our town lads cannot 
want a hobby-horse. Have I practised my reins, my 
careers, my pranckers, my ambles, my false trots, my 
smooth ambles, and Canterbury paces, and shall 
muster mayor put me besides the hobby-horse ? Have 
I borrowed the foreliorse bells, bi.s plumes, his 
braveries ; nay, had his mane new shorn and frizzled, 
and shall the mayor put tnc besides the hobby-horse ?' 
— Douck’s Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 468. 

Kepresentation of Robin Hood and Littj.e 
John. — P. 167, 1. 22. 

The representation of Robin Hood was the darling 
May-game both in Engltuid and Seotland, and, 
doubtless, the favourite personification was often 
revived, when the Abbot of Unreason, or other 
pretences of frolic, gave an unusual degree of licence* 

The Protestant clergy, who hud formerly reaped 
advantage from the opportunities which these sports 
afforded them of directing their own satire, and the 
ridicule of the lower orders, against the Catholic 
church, began to find that, when these purposes were 
served, their favourite pastimes deprived them of the 
wish to attend divine w’^orship, and disturbed the 
frame of mind in which it can be attended to advan- 
tage. The celebrated Bishop Jiafimer gives a very 
naive account of the manner in which, bishop as he 
was, he found himself compelled to give place jto 
Robin Hood and his followers. 

** I came once myselfe riding on a joum#y home- 
ward from London, and I sent word over night into 

VOL. XV. R 
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the towne that I would preach there in the morning, 
because it was holiday, and me thought it was a 
hoHdijycs ivorke. The church stood in my way, and 
I tookc my horse and my company, and went thither, 
(I thought I should have found a great company in 
the church,^ and when I came there the church doore 
was fast locked. 1 tarryed there halfe an houre and 
more. At last the key was found, and one of the 
parish comes to me, and said , — * Sir, this is a biisie 
day with us, we cannot hear yon ; it is Robin Hood’s 
day. The parish are gone abroad to gather for Robin 
Hood. I pray you let them not.’ I was fame there 
to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my rochet 
should have been regarded, though I were not : but 
it would not serve, it was faine to give place to Robin 
Hood’s men. It is no laughing matter, my friends ; 
it is a weeping matter, a hcavie matter, a hcavie 
matter. Under the pretence for gathering for Robin 
Hood, a traytour and u thief, to put out a preacher ; 
to have his olHcc lesse esteemed ; to pieferre Robin 
Hood before the ministration of God’s word ; and 
all this hath come of itti])reachiiig prelates. This 
realme hath been ill provided for tliat it hull; had such 
corrupt judgements in it, to prefer Robin Hood to 
God’s word ." — BUJiop Latimer's sixth Sermon before 
King Edward. 

While the English Protestants thus preferred the 
outlaw’s pageant to the preacliiiig of their excellent 
Bishop, the Scottish (3alvinistic clergy, with the 
celebrated John Knox at their head, and backed by 
the authority of the magistrates of Edinburgh, who 
had of late been chosen cxeliisively from this jiarty, 
found il impossible to control the rage of the populace, 
when thur attempted to deprive them of the privilege 
of presenting their pageant of Robin Hood. 

4 
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(1561.) " Vpon tbe xxi day of Junij, Arcbibaldo 
Don'glus of Kilspindie, Provest of £d^, David 
Syminer and Adume Fullarroun, baillics of tbu 
sainyne, causit aiic cordinarc servant, callit James 
Gillon, takin of befoir, for playing in Ed’’, with 
Kobcne Hude, to wnderly tbe la>v, and put him to 
the kiiawlege of ane as<%yize qlk yaij baid elcctit of 
yair fiivoraris, quha with sebort deliberdtioun con- 
demnit him to be hangit for ye said cryme. And 
the deaconis of ye craftiamen fearing vproare, maidc 
great solistotnis at ye handis of ye said provost and 
buillies, and uls reqiiirit John Knox, minister, for 
eschewing of tumult, to superceid ye exocutiouii of 
him, vntu ye tyme yai siild udv'erteis rny Lord Duke 
yairof. And yan, if it wes his myiid and will yat he 
should be disponit vpoun, ye said deaconis and 
craftismen sould convey him yairc ; quha answerit, 
yat yai culd na way slope ) e excciitioun ot justice. 
Quhun yc time of ye said pouic man's hanging 
upproclut, and yat ye liciiiginaii wes cum to ye jibbut 
with 3 'e ledder, \poune ye qlk ye said coidinare 
should have bene hangit, uiic clm tame and remanent 
crattischilder, qlia vves put to ye home with ye said 
Gilhoiic, Ifoi yc said Kobcne Hude’s playea, and 
vyns yair uHsistaiis and iavoiaris, past to wappinis, 
and yai brak down said jibbiit, ainl yun chacit ye 
said provesr, baiihes, and Aicxr. Giilhne, in ye said 
Alexander’s writing buith, and held yame yairin; 
and yain^fter past to ye tolhiiyt, and heeaus the 
sumync was sceiket, and uiiiuiwayes culd get the 
keyes thairoi, thai l/rake ihe said tolbiiith dore with 
foure hdiberis, per force, (the said provest and 
buillics liickaiid thairon,) and not onlic put thar the 
said Gilliunc to frodomc andiibcrtie, and hcocht him 
furtb of the said tolbuit, but ahua the remanent 
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personaris being thairintill ; and this done, the said 
craftisnien's servands, with the said condemnit cor- 
donar, past douu to tlie Netherbow, to have past 
furth tliairat ; bot becaiis the samync on their coming 
thairto wes closet, thai past vp agane the Hie streit 
of the said bourghe to the Castellhill; and in this 
mcnetyme the saidis provest and bailUes and thair 
assistaris being in the writting buith of the said 
Alexr. Guthrie, past and enterit in the said tolbuyt, 
and in the said servandcs passage vp the Hie streit, 
then scliote furth thairof at thame anc dog, and hurt 
ane servand of the said childer. Tiiis being done, 
thair wes nathing vihir but the one par tie schuteand 
out and castarid sCanes furth of the said tolbuyt, and 
the vther pairtie sehuteuiid hagbuttis in the same 
agane. And sua the craffismen's servandis, aboue 
written, held and inclosit tlio .^aid provest and baillies 
continewallic in the said tolbuytb, frae three houris 
efternone, quhill aught houris at even, and na man 
of the said town prensit to relieve thair said provest 
and baillies. And than thai send to the muisters of 
he Castcll, to cans tham if thai inycht stay the said 
servandis, quhu maid ane maner to do the same, bot 
thai could not bring the same to ane hnall end, ffor 
the said servands wold on nowayes stay fra, quhill 
thai had revengit the hurting of anc of them ; and 
thairefter the constable of the castell come down 
thairfra, and he w ith the said muisters treatet betwix 
the said ptics in this maner : — That the said provost 
and baillies sail remit to the said craftischildcr, all 
actioun, eryme, and offens that thai had committit 
aganes thame in any time bygaric; and band and 
oblast thame never to ptirsew them thairfor ; and als 
colOOiibiaDdit their muisters to resaue them agane hi 
tliglr services, as thai did befoir. And this being 
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proclamit at the mcrcat cross, thai scalit, and the 
said prove&t and haillies come furth of the same 
tolbouyth,’' &c. 

John Knox, >\ho writes at large upon this tumult, 
informs us it was inihuned by the deacons of crafts, 
who, resenting the siipenority iissuined over them by 
the magistrates, would yield no assistance to put 
down the tumult. “ They will he magistrates alone,'* 
said the rpcusant deacons, “ e’en let them rule the 
populace filoiie and accordingly they passed quietly 
to take their Jour-hours and left the magistrates 

to help themselves as tli(>y could. Many persons 
were excommunicated for this outrage, and not admit- 
ted to church ordinances till they had made satisl'ac- 
tioii. 

Lines, “ The l^aip, thuf Paya.i full of Pride f &c, 
1*. 1S2. 

These rude rhynu's are taken, with trifling altera- 
tioriB, from u ballad e.illed "JViiii-go-trix. It occurs 
ill a singular collection, entith^l, “ A Compendious 
Hook of Godly and Spuitnal Songs, eollected out of 
buiulric paits of tlie Scripture, with siindiy of other 
ballatis changed out of pio]>h<ine !*aiige<<, lor avoydiiig 
of sin and hailotiie, with Augmentation of sundric 
Gude and Godly IhilLtes. Kdinbuigh, printed by 
Andro Hart.” This curious collection has been 
reprinted in Mr .Tolm Grahuinc Diilyell’s Scottish 
Poems of the Kith Gentiiry. Lain. ISOl, vols. 

“I WOUI-D lIAVr MAOT. Al\ I’Al IIFR’S OLD FON FLY 

ABOUT Jils LARS.” — P. ISo, last line. 

Poxt — an old-fashioned broadsword was often so 
railed. 
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Saint Martin of Bullions. — P. 186, 1. 20. 

The Saint Swithin, or weeping saint of Scotland. 
If his festival (fourth July) prove wet, forty days of 
rain arc expected. 

Inability of Evil Spirits to enter a House 
UNINVITED. — P. 197,1. 18. 

There is a popular belief respecting evil spirits, 
that they cannot enter an inhabited house unless 
invited, nay, dragged over the threshold. There is 
an instance of the same superstition in the Talcs of 
the Genii, where an enchanter is supposed to have 
intruded himself into the Divan of the Sultan. 

“ ‘ Thus,’ said the illustrious Misnar, ‘ let the 
enemies of Mahomet be dismayed ! but inform me, 
O ye sages ! under the semblance of which of your 
brethren did that foul enchanter gain admittance 
here?’ — ‘May the lord ot my heart,’ answered 
Balihu, the hermit of the faithful from Queda, 

‘ triumph over all his foes ! As I travelled on the 
mountains from Queda, and saw neither the footsteps 
of beasts, nor the flight of birds, behold I chanced to 
pass through a cavern, in whose hollow sides I found 
this accursed sage, to whom I unfolded the invitation 
of the SultuTi of India, and wc, joining, journeyed 
towards the Divan ; but ere we entered, he said unto 
me, * Put thy hand forth, and pull me towards thee 
unto the Divan, calling on the name of Mahomet, 
for the evil spirits are on me, and vex me.* ” 

I have understood that many parts of these fine tales, 
and in particular that of the Sultan Misitar, were 
taken fr^ genuine Oriental sources by the editor, 
Mr J an^ ' Ridley. 

most picturesque use of this popular 
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belief occurs in Coleridge's beautiful and tantalizing 
fragment of Cliristabel. Has not our own imagina- 
tive poet cause to fear that future ages will desire 
to summon him from his place of rest, as Milton 
longed 

To call him up, who left half told 
The story of CambuBcan bold ? 

The verses I refer to arc when Ghristabel conducts 
into her father's castle a mysterious and malevolent 
being, under the guise of a distressed female stranger : 

Tboy cross'd the moat, and Ghristabel 
Took tlie key that fitted well ; 

A little door shu open'd straight. 

All in the middle of the gate : 

The gate that was iron’d within and without, 

Whcie an army in battle ai ray had march’d out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Ghristabel, with might and main, 

Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshohl of the gate : 

Then the lady roic again. 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, tiee fiom fear. 

They cross’d the court : light glad they were, 

And Chihtahel devoutly cried 
‘ To the laily )jy her side. 

Praise wo the Virgin, all divine, 

Who hatli roHL'iicd thee from this distress." 

Alas, alas > ” said Geraldine, 

cannot speak, from weariness.” 

So free fruiii daiigei, free from feui, 

They cross’d the court . right glad they were 

Seyten, Oil Seyton. — P, ‘228, 1. 4 from bottom. 
George, ^iifth Lord Seyton, wus irnmovcably faithful 
to Queen Mary during all the mutabilities of her 
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fortune. He was graml-iimster of tlie household, in 
which capacity he hud ii i)U'tiire painted of himself 
U'ith his olficial baton, and the following motto 

Li ar/^fT^^Va^e, patkn^ ; 

In jv nspcrUufi'y ht’nevolus, 
llazat (f, ytt /wrw’rtrt/. 

On varicins parts ot his cattle he inscribed, as 
expressing his relimousaiid political creed, the legend, 

TJn DitiJ, UN Kuv, i;n Roy, un Loy. 

lie declined to be piomoted to an earldom, which 
Queen Mary oinred hiin at the hame time when she 
advanced hei Jiadiral biothei to be Rarl of Mar, and 
altci wards of jMniiay. 

Oil Ills le! lining (Ins hoimiir, ]\Iary wrote, or caused 
to be wnttcii, the iotlow mg lines in LfUtin and Ficnub: 

iSiint cniiiites ilm jln ; suut dunnpic reges ; 
donimiini Mt sitL'> l‘s^.v‘ inihi. 

II y .L lie*' I'MHih’s, dos luX", dfs duc' : aiiisi 
C'<Vst aw7 pom nuiy d’esljc Stigiieer dc Seton. 

Which may he tiiiis icndcrcd . — 

Earl, duK<>, nr Icing, he tlinu that list to be, 

^steton, tliy luidsliip is enough for me. 

This dislich icminds us of the *^piidc which aped 
humility,** in the motto ol llie house of Couci : 

Je ^>uls 111 loy. 111 pi inru atis^i ; 

Je s'ujs Ir Seigneur de (oiuy. 


After the battle of Langside, Lord Seton was 
obligedjilp retire abroad ioi safety, and was an exile 
for twof^cars, during wliieb he was reduced to the 
necessity of driving a wagon in Flanders for his 
subsigjll^ce. He rose to favour in James VI. 


resuming his paternal property, had him- 
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selt painted in bis wagont r*b drcbb, and in the act ol 
driving d wan with fuui hoibos, on the north end ot 
H stately gillciy tit Sctoii ( astle lie appears to 
ha\ e been fond ot tin arts , foi there exi<>tb a beau* 
tiful family pure ot him in tin. CLiitu of his iamily. 
Mr Pinkirton, in his biotlish Iconographia, pub- 
lished an (iigiiviiig ot this iinious poitiait The 
origin il is tin p operty of Loid Somerville, nearly 
eoninitid v itli tin Seton family, and is at pi (sent at 
his Loidbhipb fishing villa ot the Pavilion, near 
Melios< 

Mauifn 01 'VlojiioN — P 237,1 0 trom liottom 
\ speiiis ot ^uillotiiio vvhirh the Regent Morton 
bioUr,]i( down ffom IJilitax, cirtiinly it i period 
consider ihly liUi thin intiiiiiUd in the tile. He 
was hirnsLlf the first th it siilh red by tin < in^im 

Till Ri sit NAUON Ol (^1 1 1 V M vnv — P 333, 1 17. 

The details ot this lem iik ible event arc, as given 
in the pu(< ding eh ipter, imaginary , but the outline 
ot the (vents is histoiical Sir Robe it Linde say, 
brother to the aiithoi oi the Mi nioirs, wdb at hrbt 
intrusted with the dthc lU eoininissioii ot pcrbuadiiig 
the mipiisoiicd (^ucdi lu r sign her crown. Ashe 
flatly re fustd to intdfrn, tiny ditei mined to send 
the Lord J jiiid( s i>, oiu ot tlu lude >t and mobt violent 
of then own iaetion, with iiisti ui tions first to use 
fair pdsu isioiis, md it the st did not sinidd to enter 
into hiidd tenus Kn \ issoeutes Loid Kiithvdi 
with Liiidesiy, in this il inning commission He 
wivb the sun oi that Loid Ruth veil who wub prime 
agent in the murdd oi Ri//io , and little mei^ ivab 
to be expected tioin his eonjiiiietion with Ligoj^mfe 
The employment ot such rude tools axftfl/llfk. 
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rtiholution oirtliu part of those who had the Qucen*« 
person in their power, to })roceed to tlie utmost cxtre> 
niities, should they find Mary obstinate. To avoid 
tins pn*ssing danger, Sir Robert ]\Ielvillc was des-*^ 
patched by them to Loclileven, cairyiiig with him, 
concealed in the ^jcabbard of his sword, letters to 
the Queen from the Kail of Athole, Maitland of 
J^ethirigton, and even from Throgmorton, the Knglish 
tuiibiis«iidor, who was then favourable to the unfor- 
tunate Mary, conjuring her to yield to the necessity 
of the limes, and to suh^eribe such deeds as Lindesay 
slioiild lay bcfoie her, without being startled by their 
tenor ; and a'»suriiig her that her doing so, in the 
state of captivity uiifler which she was jilaced, would 
neither in law, honour, nor eoiisciciiee, he binding 
upon hei when she should obtaiii her liberty. Sub- 
mitting, by the advice of oru of her subieets, to 
the luenai'e of tlie otlieis, and learning that Lindesay 
was arnved in a boasting, that is, iliieatcnuig humour, 
the Queen, with some n luetaney, and with tears,” 
saith Knox, subscribed one deed rc^igiilng hei crown 
to her infant «-on,and another e‘‘t.ihlishiiig the Earl of 
Mm I ay regent. It seems agreed by histonans, that 

Lindesay behaved with great bni tali t yon the occasion. 
The deeds were signed iidth July, lo07. 

‘*The MOfar faitiim ss ri*y since thf. i^ays of 
Ganli.on.” — 304, I. lo. 

G.in, (Lmo, or (Tcinelon, of Alayonee, is, in the 
Komiinces on the sulijeet of Chailemagne and his 
Pulddins, always represented us the traitor by whom 
the Christian champions aic betrayed* 
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“ RErHESKNTlNti THE LoRD OF THE LaND/' 

P. 382, 1. J5. 

At Scottish fairs, the bailie, or magistrate, deputed 
by the lord in wliose name the inocting is held, 
attends the fair Hilh his guard, decides tiiding dis- 
putes, and punishes on the sjiot any petty delinrjuenciec 
Plis uttmidants are usually armed with halberds, and, 
somefimes at least, escorted by music. 

ThiisS, in the “ Liie and Death of llabbie Simpson,’* 
Ave are told of that iamous minstrel, — 

At fans he pbv’d liefure the sjieai-meii. 

And gail} giditlieil in llien geiii-iiieii ; 

Steel hoiinet>, jaeh^, iiml sw<ifc1s, shone clear then, 
Liki* ony bead . 

Wow wha shall play hcloie sn* wier-tneii, 

Since Ilabbie’h dead ? 

Mothlu Nickneven J*. 31)2, 1.11 from bottom. 

This was the name given to the grand MotherWiteh, 
the very H(‘nite of Scottish popular superstition. 
Her name was be^toued, in one or tv\o instances, 
u]>on sorceresses, who were held lo resemble her, by 
their superior skill in “ Hell’s black gnunmar." 
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Thl Dauk Giia> ^Ian — 16, 1 23. 

B'i <in aiKiiMit, iiiipiobdble tiadition, tbc 

Douglasses are said to hint dciived then iicinu. fiom 
a champion who had greatly distingiiishi d Ininsdt m 
an action. 'IVheii tla king demanded by whom the 
battle had been won, the attendants are said to have 
answered, “ Sholto Douglas, sii which is said to 
mean, Yonder dark gray niun. ” But the name is 
undoubtedly territorial, and taken from Douglas nver 
and dale. 

SUFFObED CoNSliaACY A(.AI^H1 Hir LllEOl MaBY* 
P. 91. 

A lomancer, to use a Seottisli phrase, wants but a 
hair to make a tetbei of. The whole detail of the 
steward’s supposed ronspiiacy against iht lift of Mary, 
IS grounded upon an expression in one of her letters, 
wMlb affirms, that Jasper Dryfesdule, one of the 
Ifiird of Lochle veil’s sen ants, had threatened tj 
jjigipder Wilbam Douglas, (for his share in the 
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Queen’s escape, ) and averred that he would plant a 

dagger in Mary’s own heart CnAT.MERS's Life of 

Queen Mary, vol. i. p. 278. 

Mufi lcd Man. — P. 102, 1. 8 from bottom. 

Gent'rally a disguised man; originally one who 
wears the cloak or mantle nuiflled round the lower 
part of the face to conceal his countenance. I have 
on an ancient piece of iron the representation of a 
robber thus accoutred, endeavouring to make his way 
into a house, and opposed by ii inustifT, to whom he 
in vain olTers food. The motto is Speniit dona 
fides. It is part of a fire-grate said to ha\ e belonged 
to Archbishop Sharpe. 

A QuAiiH] L-PANr. or Glass P. 106, 1. 8 

from bottom. 

Diamond-shaped; formed like the head 

of a quarrel, or arrow for the erossbew. 


HofiTTi.K AND Broken Clan. — P. 1 14, 1. 20. 

A broken elan was one who had no chief able to 
find security for their good behaviour— a clan of 
outlaws ; and the (jnemes of the Dcbateablc Lanil 
were in that condjtion. 

Oliver Sinclair. — P. 117, 1. 3. 

A favourite, ai'.d ‘‘iiid to he an unworthy one, of 
Jumes V. 

Ladies Sandilancs and Oliphaunt — P. 117, L 6.^ 
The lie Dies of these ladies, and a third frail 
fdvonriti’ of James, are preserved in an epigram too 
qaillmrd for quotation. 

‘?f’VV>L..XV. R 
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Sm John IIoi.land. — P. 124, 1. 8 from bottom. 

Sir John Holland’s poem of The Ilowlct is known 
to eollcctors by the beautiful edition presented to 
the Bannatyiic (dub, by Mr David Laing. 

Demkanouu or Queen Maiiy. — P. 129, 1. 9 
fiom bottom. 

In the dangerous expedition to Aberdeenshire, 
Randolph, the English ambassador, gives Cecil the 
following account of Queen Mary’s demeanour: — 

“ In all tho.‘‘C garlmllcs, I assure your honour, 1 
never saw the Queen merrier, never dismayed ; nor 
never thought I that stoniache to be in her that 1 
find. She rcpenled nothing, but wdien the Lords 
and others, at Inverness, came in the morning from 
the watches, that she was not a roan to know what 
life it was to lyc all inglit in the iields, or to walk 
upon the causeway with a jack and a knapsack, a 
Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword,” — Randolph 
io Cecil, September 18, 1562. 

The writer of the above letter seems to have felt 
the same impression which Catherine Seytoii, in the 
text, considered as proper to the Queen presence 
among her armed subjects. 

** Though wc neither thought nor looked for other 
than on that day to have fought or never — what 
desperate blows Avould not have been given, when 
every man should have fought in the sight of so noble 
a Queen, and so many fair ladies, our enemies to 
have taken them from us, and wc to save our 
honours, not to be reft of them, your honour can 
easily judge ! ” — TAe Same to the Same^ Sq^imhe* 24, 
1562. 
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EhCAr£ OF Queen Mary from JjOCIILeven. 

P. 104, lin(% 

It is well known that the evcape of Queen Mary 
from Lochlcven was elfectcd by George Douglas, the 
youngest brother of Sir William Douglas, the lord 
of the castle ; but the minute circumstances of the 
event have been a good deal confused, owing to 
two agcMics having been concerned in it who bore th * 
same name. It has been always supposed, that 
George Douglas was induced to abet Mary’s escape, 
by the ambitious hope, that by such service he might 
merit her hand. Hut his purpose was discovered by 
his brother Sir William, and he was expelled from 
the castle. He I'ontinued, notwithstanding, to hover 
in the neighbourhood, and maintain a correspondence 
with the royal prisoner and otliers in the fortress. 

I If we believe the English ambassador Drury, the 
Queen was grateful U) CSeorge Douglas, and even 
proposed a marriage with him ; a scheme which 
could hardly be serious, since she was still the wife 
of Bothwell, but which, if suggested at all, might be 
with a purpose of gratifjnng the Kegent Murray’s 
ambition, and propitiating his favour ; since he was, it 
must be remcrnlnTed, the brother uterine of George 
Douglas, for whom such high honour was said to 
be designed. 

The proposal, if seriously made, was treated as 
inadmissible, and Mary again resumed her purpose 
of escape. Hei failure in her first attempt has 
bomc pietiiresquo particulars, which might liuvc been 
advantageously introduced in fctitioiis narrative. 
Drury sends Cecil the following account of the 
matter : — , 

“ But after, upon the 25th of the last, (April 
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1567,) ‘'be intcipnstd an escipc, and n as tbe rather 
mar dlcct. thioiMb lui Hmistomed longl}!!!^' in bed 
all the rijoiniiig Ihc inannci of it nas tlius Iheie 
fometh in to lur the launch ess rally as othen times 
before she uas w iiitrd, and the Queen, «icc ending to 
such a seiut piutue, puttetli on hei the hood of 
the hiiindress, uid so with the fardel of clothes, and 
the iimnier upon hei lare, pas eth out and entretli 
the* boai to pass the Loeli , which, liter sonic spice , 
one oi tli« m tl it lowcel slid iuiii1>,‘ Let us see 
what 111 iiiiiti of dime tins is and the le with olle led 
to pull down hei iinidlei, w huh to defend, she put 
up he I hands, whieli tlie> espied to he \eiyfiii and 
white , wheiewitli the) enleied into siispuiein whom 
she w IS, he t Hilling to wonder at hei eiiteipiise. 
AVlieit iL slie w is little disiii.i)ed, hut ehirged them, 
upon elaigLi of then lies, to low hei ovet to the 
shore, wliieh the> iiothnig legal (led, but cftsooiis 
rowed her bieL igaiii pioiiii mg hei it should be 
secreted, and espeinlh finm tlu lend of the house, 
undei whose gii iid s}u l^eth It se e me d she knew her 
refuge, and when to have found it if she had oiieo 
landed, foi tlieie did, and >(1 do liritjii, at a little 
tillage e died Kinioss, haid it the Loeh sale, the 
fkiiu Geo'^e Dou^^lis, one Sempil, and out Ueteni, 
thewliieli t\o weie ••oinetiine hei tiusly seiiaiits, 
and, as )(| ippetiieth, they mind bei no less 
afTeetioii ’ — Bishop Krmis History if thi Afjavs 
of Chuich and Stale in Scotland j p 4‘)0 

ISotwitlistfinding this disappointment little spoke 
of b> historians, Alaiv leiiewed hei attempts to 
escape. Tlitie was m the Cistle of Loehleveii a 
Ind, named WiUijim Douglas, some relation piolMjly 
of the barofuJm about eighteen )edis old. 1 ms 
>outh to Queen Mary's pia)ers 
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and promises, as was the brother of his patron, George 
Douglas, from whom this William must be carefully 
kept disUiict. It was young William who played the 
part commonly assigned to his superior, George, 
stealing the keys uf the castle from the table on 
which they lay, while his lord w-us at supper, lie let 
the Queen and a waiting woman out oi the apartment 
where they were secured, and out of the door itsel ”, 
ciiiburked with them in a small skiff, and rowed them 
to the shore. To jirevent instant pursuit, he, for 
precaution’s sake, locked tin* iron grated door of the 
tower, and threw the keys into tlin lake. They found 
George Douglas and the Queen’s servant, Hetoii, 
waiting tor them, and Loid Seyton and James 
Hamilton of Orbicstoii in rittendariec, at the head of 
a party of faithful followers, with whom they fled to 
Niddrie Castle, and from thence to Hamilton. 

In relating this romantic story, both history and 
tradition confuse the two Douglasses together, and 
confer on George the successful execution of the 
escape from the castle, the merit of which belongs, 
in reality, to the boy called William, or, more 
frequently, the Little Douglas, either from his youth 
or his sliglit stature. The reader will observe, that 
in the romance, the part of the Little Douglas has 
been assigned to Roland Grieme. lu another case, 
it would be tedious to i^oint out in a work of 
amusement, such minute points of historical fact ; 
but the general interest taken in the fate of Queen 
Mary, renders every thing of consequence which 
connects itself with her misfortunes. 

Battle of Lanoside. — P. 173, last line. 

I am informed in the most polite manner, by 
D. Mac Yean, Esq. of Glasgow, that 1 have been 
s 2 
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incorrect in my locality, in giving an account of 
the battle of Latig«>ide. Crookstone Castle, he 
observes, lies four miles west from the field of battle, 
and rather in the rear of Murray's army. The real 
place from which Mary saw the rout of htr lust 
arni3% was Cathniirt Cattle, which, being a mile and a 
half east from Langside, was situated in the rear O'f 
the Queen's own army. f was led astray, in the 
present case, by the authority ot iiiy deceahcd friend, 
James CJiahaine, the excellent and amiable author of 
The Sabbath, in liis drama on the subject of Queen 
Mary; and by a traditional y report of Mary having 
seen the battle from the ('astle of C-rookstonc, which 
seemed so much to increase the interest of the scene, 
that I have been unwilling to make, in this particular 
instaiiee, the iictiun give ivay to the fact, wdiich last 
is undoubtedly in fa\oiir oi Mr IMacVcan's system. 

It is singular how tradition, wliieh is sometimes a 
sure guide to truth, is, in other eases, pi one to 
mislead u^. In the ceJebiated field of battle at 
Killiccrunkie, the travellei is stunk with one of 
those rugged inllars of rough stone, winch indicate 
the scenes, of ancient conliict. A friend of the 
author, well acquainted w'ith the eireiimstaiuvs of the 
battle, was sLaTnlnig near ihi*^ l.irgt* stone, and looking 
on tin scene aioniid, when a lligidand she|)herd 
luiriicd clown fioin the hill to offer his sei vices as 
eicciOTie, and proceeded to inform him, that Dundee 
w’as slain at that stone, which was raised to Lis 
memory. “ Fie, Donald, ” answered my fiiciid, “ how 
can you tell such a story to u stranger I am sure 
you know w'ell enough that Dundee W'as killed at a 
considerable distance from this place, near the h jii ic 
of Fdiily. and that this stone was here long before 
in 1688 " — Oich ! oicli !” said Donald, 
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no way abashed, « and your honour 'a in the right, 
and 1 see ye ken a' about it. And he wasna killed 
on the spot neither, but lived till the next morning; 
but a* the Saxon gentlemen like best to hear he was 
killed at the great stane.*’ It ib un the b.iiiie priiieiple 
of pleiibing iny reaJeis, that 1 leluin (h-ookstone 
Cabtle instead of ClaLliedit. 

If, however, the author has taken a hhcrty n< 
reiiiuving the iit'tual field of battle somewhat to tlie 
eastward, lu: has been tolerably sliiel in udheiing to 
the incidents of the engagement, us will appeal fioin a 
eomparisoiiuf evei'ts in the novel, v.ith the following 
account from an old writer. 

“ The Kegeiit was out on foot and all his eoinpany, 
except the L.iird of (iiaiige, Alexdinlcr llunie of 
Alaiideiblon, and some ISonlerers to the number of 
two hundred. The Land of frrange had aheady 
viewed the ground, uud with all nnaginuhlc diligence 
eaiised eveiy hoisciiian to take behinil him a footman 
of the Uegent's vo giuud behind them, and rode with 
speed to the lu'ad of the L.mg*>ide-hill, and set down 
the footmen with tlieir culveiiiigs at the head of a 
straight lane, wlieie liicie weje some eotlage lioiises 
and yards of great inUaiil.ige. U'liieli soldiers with 
their eoTitiiuial shot kiiiet. duers of the vaunt guaid, 
led by the llumiltons, who, eouiageuusly and fiercely 
aseeiiding up the hill, w(U'e already out of breath, 
when the llegenl's vaunt guard joined with them. 
Wlieie the worthy Lord lluinc fought on foot with 
his pike in his band veiy tnanfully, assisted hy the 
I^uird of Cesstord, his broLher-in-law, who helped 
him up again when be was striicken to the ground 
by many strokes upon his fiico, through the throwing 
pistols at him after they had been disebarged. lie 
was also wounded with staves, and had many strokes 
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of Bpuars throug^h bis legs ; for he and Grunge, ut the 
joining, cried to let their adversurics first lay down 
their s]>ears, to bear up theirs; which spears were so 
thick fixed in the others' jacks, that some of the 
pistols and great staves that were thrown by them 
which were behind, might be seen lying upon the 
spears. 

“ Upon the Queen's side the Earle of Argyle 
commanded tiie buttle, and the Loi'd of Arbroath 
the vaunt guard. Hut the Regent committed to the 
Laird of Grange the special care, as being an 
experimented captain, to oversee every danger, and 
to ride to every wing, to eneourage and make help 
where greatest need was. He pei’eeived, at the first 
joining, the right wing of the Regent's vaunt guard 
put back, and like to fly whereof the greatest part 
were commons of the barony of Renfrew ; whereupon 
he rode to them, and told them that their enemy was 
already turning their backs, requesting them to stay 
and debate till he should bring them fresh men forth 
of the battle. Whither ut full speed he did ride 
alone, and told the Regent that the enemy were 
shaken and flying away behind the little village, and 
desired a few nunibor of fresh men to go with him. 
Where he found enough willing, as the Lord Liiidesay, 
the liuird of Lochleven, Sir James Balfour, and all 
the Regent’s servants, who followed him with 
diligence, and reinforced that wing which was 
beginning to fiy ; which fresh men with their loose 
weapons struck the enemies in their flank and faces, 
which forced them incontinent to give place and turn 
back after long fighting and pusliing others to and 
fro with their spears. There were not many horst - 
men to pursue after them, and the Regent cried to 
save and not to kill, and Grange was never cruel, so 
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that there w ere few slain and taken. And the only 
slaughter was at the first rencounter by the shot of 
the soldiers, which Grunge hud planted at the lane- 
heud behind some dikes.” 

It is rtMiiuikable that, while passing through the 
small town of Renfrew, some puitisuns, adherents of 
the House of Lennox, attempting to urrest Queen 
Mary and her attendants, were obliged to make way 
for her, not without slaughter. 

BtjRiAr. OF THL Abjioi’'s Heart iv the Avenet. 

Aisie. — P. 18C, 1, 10 fioin bottom. 

This was not the explanation of the incident of 
searching for the heai t, mentioned in the introduction 
to the tale, which the author originally intended. It 
was designed to retcr to the heart of Robert Bruee. 
It IS generally known that that great monarch, being 
on his d( utli-bcd, bequeathed to the good Lord James 
of Douglas, the t.isk ufeairyinghis heurt to the Holy 
Land, to fulfil in a certuin degree his own desire to 
perform aeiusade. Upon Douglas’s death, fighting 
ugiiinst the IMoors in Spain, a sort of military hors 
d'oRuvre to w hieh he eoiild have pleaded no regular 
call of duty, his folio weis hi ought hack the Bruce's 
heart, and deposited it i-i the Abbey church of 
Melrose, the Kennaquhair of the talc. 

This Abbey h.id been always particularly favoured 
by the Bruce. We have already seen his extreme 
anxiety that each of the reverend brethren should be 
daily supplied with a service of boiled almonds, rice 
and milk, pease, or the like, to be called the K.iiig'e» 
ntess, and that without the ordinary service of their 
table being eilbor disturbed in quantity or quality. But 
this was not tbe only murk of the benignity of good 
King Robert towards the monks of Melrose, siiice^ 
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by a charter of the date 29th May, 1326, he con- 
ferred on the Abbot of Melrose the sum of two 
thousand pounds stcrlinf^, for rebuilding the church 
of St Mary's, ruined by the English ; and there is 
little or 110 doubt that the principal part of the 
remains which now display such exquisite specimens 
of Gothic architecture, at its very purest period, bad 
their origin in this munificent donation. The money 
was to be paid out of crown lands, estates forfeited 
to the King, and other property or demesnes of the 
crown. 

A very ciinc>us letter written to his son about 
three weeks before his death, has been pointed out 
to me by my friend Mr Thomas Thomson, Deputy- 
Register for Scotland. It enlarges so much on the 
love of the royal writer to the community of Melrose, 
that It is well worthy of being inserted in a work 
connected in some degree with Scottish History. 

Liteha Domini Regis Roberti ad tilium Suum 
David. 

“ Robertas Dei gratia Rex Seottorum, David pre- 
cordialissimo filio ac cetens sticcessoribus suis ; 
Salutem, ct sic ejus prccepta tenere, ut cum siia 
bciiedic’tiojie posaiiit regiian*. Fili carissime, digue 
censeri videtur fili us, qui, paternos in bonis mores 
irnitaiis, plain ejus nititur cxiqui voluntatem ; ncc 
proprie sibi suniit nomen heredis, qui salubribns 
predecessoris uiTectibus non adherit ; Oiipiciitcs igi- 
tur, ut piam alfectionem ct scinceram dilectioiiem, 
quam erga monasteriuni de Mclros, iibi cur nostrum 
ex special! devotione disposuimus tumtilandum, et 
erga Kcligiosos ibidem Deo servientes, ipsorum vita 
saiictisslma nos ad hoc excitante, concepimns . Tu 
citeriquf^^ccessores mei pia sinceritatc prosequa- 
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mini, ut, ex vestre dilectionis afTectu dictis Rdigi- 
osis nostri causa post mortein iiostram ostcnso, ipsi 
pro nobis ad orandiim fcrvencius et forciiis aniroen- 
tur : Vobis prccipimus quantum possiimus, instanter 
supplicamus, ct ex toto corde injungimu*;, Quatinus 
asbigriBcioiiibus quas eisdem viris Religiosis ot fabrica 
Eccleaie sue de novo fecirnus ac cciam omnibus aliis 
donacionibus nostris, ipsus Hbere gaudere pcrmittatis, 
Easdem potius si neces^e fucrit aiigmcntantcs quam 
dlmiiiuentes, ipsonmi pcticioiies uiiribus lienevolis 
admittentiS) ne ipsos contra sues invasorcs et cmulos 
pia defensioTic protegentes. Hanc autein exliorta- 
cionem supplicacionem et preceptum tu, iili reterique 
successorcs nostri, ])rostnnti animo complere curctis, 
si nostrum bencdictioncin habere velitis, una cum 
benedietione tilii surnmi Kegis, qui lilios docuit pa- 
trum voluntates in bono perliccre, asserens in mundam 
se yciiisse non ut suain voJuntateni iaceret sed pater* 
nam. In testimonium autem nostre deyotionis erga 
locum predictum sic a nobis dilcctum et clectiim 
conccptc, prcsentcin literam Religiosis predictis dimit- 
timus, iiostns succL'ssoribiis in posterum ostenden- 
dam. Data apud Cardros, undecimo die Maij, Anno 
Begni nostri yiccsimo quarto.” 

If this charter be altogether genuine, and there is 
no appeal ance of forgery, it gives rise to a curious 
doubt in Scottish history. The letter announces, 
that the King had already destined Lis heart to be 
deposited at Melrose. The resolution to send it to 
Palestine, under the charge of Douglas, musi have 
been adopted betwixt 1 Itli May, 1329, the date of 
the letter, and 7th June of the same year, when the 
Bruce died ; or else we must suppose that the com- 
mission of Douglas extended not only to taking the 
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Bruce's heart to Palestine, but to bring it safe back 
to its iinal place of deposit in the Abbey of Melrose. 

It would not be worth inquiring by wbat caprice 
the author was induced to throw the incident of 
the Bruce's heart entirely out of the story, save 
merely to say, that he found himself unable to 611 up 
the cavivass he had sketched, and indisposed to pro- 
secute the management of the supernatural niacliinery 
with wbicli his plan, when it was 6rst rough-hewn, 
was connected and combined. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

KENILWORTH. 


A certaik degree of success, real or sup- 
posed, in the delineedon of Queen Mary, 
naturally induced the Author to attempt 
something similar respecting her sister and 
her foe," the celebrated EUaabeth. He will 
not, however, pretend to have approached 
the task with the same feelings; for the 
candid Robertson himself confesses having 
felt the prejudices with which a Scotsman 
is tempted to regard the subject; and what 
so liberal a historian avows, a poor romancf} 
writer dares not disown. But he hopes the 
influence of a prejudice, almosK as natural to 
him as his native air, will not be found to 
have greatly affected the sketch he has 
attempted of England’s Elizabeth. 1 have 
endeavoured to desciibe her as at once a 
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highminded sovereign, and a female of pas- 
feelbgit, hesitating betwixt the sense 
other rank and the duty she owed to her 
snl^ects on the^e hand, and on the other 
her attachment to a nobleman, who, in ex- 
ternal qualifications at least, amply merited 
her favour. The interest of the story is 
thrown upon that period when the sudden 
death of the first Countess of Leicester, 
seemed to open to the ambition of her 
husband the opportunity of sharing the crown 
of his sovereign. 

It is possible that slander, which very 
seldom favours the memories of persons in 
exalted stations, may have blackened the 
character of Leicester with darker shades 
than really belonged to it. But the almost 
general voice of the times attached the 
most foul suspicions to the death of the 
unfortunate Countess, more especially as it 
took place so very opportunely for the indul- 
gence of her lover’s ambition. If we can 
trust Ashmole’s Antiquities 6f Berhsfiire^ 
there was but too much ground for the tradi- 
tions which charge Leicester with the murder 
of his wife. In the following extract of the 
passage, the reader will find the authority I 
bad for the story of the Romance : — 

At the west end of the church are the 
ruins of a manor, anciently belonging (as a 
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cell, or place of removal, aa aoxtae 
the monks of Abington. At the ]>iS4diiliUoii^ 
the said manor, or lordshij^ was convejFad 
to one — ^ Owen, (I believe,) the possessor 
pf Godstow then. 

“ In the hall, over the chimney, I find 
Abington arms cut in stone, viz. a paton^e^i 
between four martletts; and also another 
escutcheon, viz. a lion rampant, and several 
mitres cut in stone about tlie house. There 
is also in the said house a chamber, called 
Dudley 8 chamber, where the Earl of Lei- 
cester s wife was murdered ; of which this is 
the story following : 

** Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a 
very goodly personage, and singularly well 
featured, being a great favourite to Queeiji 
Elizabeth, it was tliought, and cooimoiK)j||^ 
reported, that had he beep a bachelor df 
widower, the Queen would have made him 
her husband; to this end, to free himself 
of all obstacles, he commands, or perliapf 
with fair flattering entreaties desires, his wife 
to repose herself hcj:e at his servant Anthony 
Forster’s house, Who then lived in the afore*^ 
said manor-house ; and also prescribed to Sip 
Richard Varney, (a prompter to tWs pesign,) 
at his coming hither, that he should first 
attempt to poison her, and if that did not 
t2 
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, effect, then by any pther way. w^tl^ 
c^eT to despatch her. This, it seems, waa 
^proved by the ij|port of Dr Walter Bayly, 
some time fellow of New College, then living 
in Oxford, and professor of physic in that 
university ; '^^hom, because he would not, . 
^nscnt to take away her life by poison, 
the Earl endeavoured to displace him the 
court. This man, it seems, i^eported for 
most certain, that there was ^a practice in 
Cumnor among the conspirators, to have 
poisoned this poor r innocent lady, a little 
before she was killed^ i^hich was attempted 
af^er this manner: — They seeing the good 
lady sad and heavy, (as one that well knew, 
by her other handling, that her death was 
not fur off,) began to persuade her that her 
present disease was abundance of melancholy 
and other humours, &c. and therefore would 
needs counsel her to take some potion, which 
she absolutely refusing to do, as still suspect- 
ing the worst : whereupon they sent a mes- 
senger on a day (unawares to her) for Dr 
Bayly, and entreated him to persuade her to 
take some little potion by his direction, and 
they would fetch the same at Oxford ; mean- 
ing to have added something of their own 
for her comfort, as the doctor upon just, 
cause and consideration did suspect, seeing 
thejsggreat importunity, and the small ^eed 



the lady had of physic, and therefore he, 
peremptorily denied their request; mis- 
doubting, (as he aflerwar^ reported,) lest, 
if they had poisoned her under the name of 
his potion, he might after have been hanged 
for a colour of their sin, and the doctor 
remained still well assured, that this 
taking no effect, she would not long escape 
their violenee, which afterwards happened 
thus. For Sir Richard Varney above-said, 
(the chief projector in this design,) who, by 
the Earl’s order, remained that day of her 
death alone with her, with one man only and 
Forster, who had that day forcibly sent away 
all her servants from her to Abington market, 
about three miles distant from this place; 
they (I say, whether first stifling her, or 
else strangling her) afterwards flung her 
down a pair of stairs and broke her neck, 
using much violence upon her; but, however, 
though it was vulgarly reported that she by 
chance fell down stairs, (but still witliout 
hurting her hood that was upon her head,) 
yet the inhabitants will tell you there, that 
she was convoyed from her usual chamber 
where she lay, to another where the bed’s 
head of the chamber stood close to a privy 
•postern door, wheie they in the night came 
and stifled her in her bod, bruised her bead 
^ery much, broke bci nock, and at length 
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flupg her down &tairs, thereby believing the 
world would have thought it a mischance 
and so have blinded their villainy. But 
behold the mercy and justice of God in 
revenging and discovering this lady’s murder ! 
For one of the persons that was a coadjutor 
this murder, was afterwards taken for a 
felony in the marches of Wales, and offering 
to publish the manner of the aforesaid 
murder, was privately made away in the 
prison by the Tarf s api)ointment ; and Sir 
Itichaid Vanity, the other, d^ing about the 
same time in London, cried miserably, and 
blasphemed God, and said to a person of 
note, (who hath related the same to others 
sinee,) not long before his death, that all 
the devils in hell did tear him in pieces. 
Forster, likewise, after this fact^ being a man 
formerly addicted to hospitality, company, 
mirth, and music, was afterwards observed to 
forsake nil this, and, with much nieUiicholy 
and pcnsi\eiicss, (some soy witli madness,) 
pined and drooped aw ay. The w ife also of 
Bald Butter, kinsman to the Eail, gave out 
the whole fact a little before her death. 
Neither aic those folkiwiiig passages to be 
forgotten, that as soon as ever she was 
murdered, they made great haste to bury 
her, before the coroner had given in hio 
inquest;, j(which the Earl himself condemnen 
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as not done advisedly,) which her father, or 
Sir John Robertsctt, (as I suppose,) hearing 
of, came with all speed hither, caused her 
corpse' to be taken up, the coroner to sit 
upon her, and further inquiry to be made 
concerning this business to the full; but it 
was generally thought that the Earl stopped 
bis mouth, and made up the business betwi: t 
them ; and the good Earl, to make plain to 
the world the great love he bare to her 
while alive, and what a grief the loss of so 
virtuous a lady was to his tender heart, caused 
(though the thing, by these and other means, 
was beaten into the heads of the principal 
men of the University of Oxford) her body 
to be re**buricd in St Mary’s Church in Ox- 
ford, with great pomp and solemnity. It is 
remarkable, when Dr Babington, the Earfs 
chaplain, did preach the funeral sermon, lie 
tript once or twice in his speech, by recom- 
mending to their mcmoi ics that \ irtuous lady 
so pitifully murdered, instead of sajing piti- 
fully slain. This Enil, after all his murders 
and poisonings, was himself poisoned by that 
which was prepared for others, (some say by 
his wife at C’ornbiiry liodge before men- 
tioned,) though Baker in his Chronicle would 
have it at Killingworth, anno 1588.*' 

Abhmoii's Antiquities qf Jieihshire, vol. i. 
p. 149. The inidition as to LeicLstcr's death was thus 
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The same accusation has been adopted 
and circulated by the author of Leicester’s 
CommonTTealth, a satire written directly 
against the Earl of Leicester, which loaded 
him with the most horrid crimes, and, among 
the rest, with the murder of his first wife. 
It was alluded to in the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
a play erroneously ascribed to Shakespeare, 
where a baker, ^vho determines to destroy 
all his family, throws his wife down stairs, 
with this allusion to the supposed murder of 
Leicester’s lady, — 

The only way to charm a woman's tongue 

Is, break her neck— a politician did it. 

The reader will find I have borrowed 
several incidents as well as names from 
Ashmulc, and the more early authorities; 
but my first acquaintance with the history 
was through the more pleasing medium of 
verse. There is a period in youth .when the 
mere power of numbers has a more strong 
effect on car and imagination, than in more 

communicated by Ben Jonson to Drummond of llaw- 
thoindcn — “ The Eail of Leicester gave u bottle 
of liquor to hw JjuI}, whuli be wilhd her to use 
in tiny (aintniss, whuh she, aftci his irtuine fiom 
court, not knowing it was poison, gave him, and so 
ho aw." — Ben Jonson's Information to Dbumuon^ 
o/Mmthomdent MS» — Sir Robert Sibbald's Co/>v 
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advanced life. At this season of immature 
taste, the Author was greatly delighted jrith^ 
the poems of Mickle and Langhorn, poets 
who, though by no means deficient in the 
higher branches uf their art, were eminent 
for their powers of verbal melody above most 
who have practised this department of poetry. 
One of those pieces of Mickle, which thcT 
Author was particularly pleased with, is a 
ballad, or rather a species of elegy, on the 
subject of Cumnor Hall, which, with others by 
the same author, were to be found in Evans’s 
Ancient JBctllads^ (volume iv, page 130,) to 
which work Mickle made liberal contributions. 
Tlie first stanza especially had a peculiar 
species of enchantment for the youthful ear 
of the Author, the force of which is not even 
now entirely spent; some others are suffi- 
ciently prosaic. 

CUMNOR HALU. 

Tite dcwf» of summer night did fall ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

^nd many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought WAS heai d beneath the skieR. 

The sounds of busy hte weic still, 

Save ail unhappy lady’s sighs, 

That issued fiom thdt lonely pile. 
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“ LeioiMfer,” ate cried, *' is tills thjr love 
Tbgt thou fio olft has 6ivom to 
To leave ide in thi^ lonely grove, 

. Immured in shameful privity ? 

No more thou com'st, with lover's speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But he she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, 's the same to thee. 

Not so the usage I received 
When happy in my father's hall ; 

No faithless husband then me grieved, 

No chilling fears did me apjjal. 

** 1 rose up with the cheerful morn, 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay 
And like the bird that hauAts the thorny 
So merrily sung the livelong day. 

“ If that my beauty is but small/ 

Among court ladies ell despised. 

Why didst tbou rend it from that hall, 
li^ere, scornful Earl, it well was prized 

And when you first to me made suit, 
How fair I was you oft would say ! 

And, proud of conquest, pluck'd the fruit, 
Then left the blossom to decay. 

¥ Yes ! now neglected and despised, 

The rose is pale, the lily's dead ; 

But he that once their charms so prized, 

' Is sure the cause those charms are 
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For know* when ucfc'ning grief doth prey, 
And tender lore'lB repaid with acorn, 

I'he sweetest beauty will decay, — 

What floweret can endure the etohn ? 

At court, I’m told, is beauty's throne. 

Where every lady *s passing rare, 

That Eastern flowers, that shame the sun. 

Are not so glowing, not so fair. 

Then, Earl, why didst ihoii leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie. 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds arc by ? 

'Mong rural beauties I was one, 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair ; 

Some country swain might me have won. 

And thought my beauty passing rare. 

i But, Leicester, (or I much am wrong,) 

Or *tis not beauty lures thy vows ; 

Rather ambition's gilded crown 
Makes tbee forget thy humble spouse. 

<< Then, Leicester, why, again I plead, 

(The injured surely may repine,) 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 

When bomc fair princess might bo thiuc ? 

** Why didbt thou praise my humble chaimb. 
And, oh ! then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms. 

Then leave to mourn the livelong day ? 
vou. XV* 
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The vDlacre midtns of tbe plain 
Salute me lowly ns they go ; 

Envious they mark my silken tmin, 

Nor think a CSouxtteas can have wo. 

" The aimplo nymphs ! they little know 
How far more happy's their estate ; 

To smile for joy than sigh for woe — 

To he content than to he great. 

How far less blest am I than them ? 
Daily to pine and waste with care ! 

Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air. 

** Nor, cruel Ear^ can I enjoy 
The humUe charms of solitude ; 

Your minions proud my peace destroy, 

By sullen frowns or pmtings rude. 

" Last night, as sad I chanced to atray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear ; 
They wink'd aside* and seem'd to say, 

* Countess, prepare, thy end is near !' 

And now, while happy peasants sleep. 
Here 1 sit lonely and forlorn ; 

No one to soothe me as I weep. 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

** My spirits flag -—my hopes decay — 
Still that dread death-bell smites my ear 
And many a boding seems to say, 

^ Countess, prepare, thy end is near {* ** 
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Thus sore and sad that lady grievad, 
la Calano^ Hall, bo lone and drear, 

And many a liftartfelt sigh she beavod, 
^nd let fall many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appear'd. 

In Cumnor Hall, bo lone and drear, 

Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of moital fear. 

The death-bell thrice was bCiiid to ring. 
An aerial voice was heard to call. 

And thrice the raven dapp’d its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastilT howl’d at village door, 

a The oaks wcie shatter'd on the green; 

Wo was the hour — for never more 
That haplcBB CountCBs e'er was seen ! 

And in that IVIanor now no more 
Is cheerful feast aod sprightly boll ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance. 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller oft hath sigh'd, 
And peijsivc wept the Countess’ fall, 

As waiurnng oiiwaids they’ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 


Abbotbfobd, Ut Aldrcli, 1831. 
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Foster, Lamdourne, and tue Black Bear. 

Chap. HI. -r- P. 231-2. 

If faith is to be put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster 
was something the very reverse of the character 
represented in the novel. * Ashmole gives this . 
description of his tomb. I copy from the Anti- 
qiiities of Berkshire, vol. i. p. 143. 

In the north wall of the chancel at Cumno^ 
Cliiircii, is a rnunument of gray marble, whereon, in 
brass plates, are engraved a man in armour, and his 
wife in the habit ot her times, both kneeling before a 
^^Id-stoole, together with the figures of three sons, 
^'kneeling behind their mother. Under the figure of 
the man is this inscription : 

Antov !us Fur^ter, generis generosa propogo, 
Cuinnerec Dominus, Bcrchericnsis erat. 

, Armigcr, Armigero prognatus patre Ricardo, 

Qui quondam Iphlethae Salopiensis erat. 
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Qttatuor ex ibto fltnerunt steniiiiatd naH^ 

£x isto AntoAius btimniate qaartHs eiat» 

Mentt ammo pi ict liens, Lorpore piomptus^ 

]:Joquii dulcis, ore disti tus erat 
Infditi!) piobitos , fuit in iKimonG venubtas 
In vultu giavifds, idiginne fidts, 

In pdtridin pief is, in cgcnos grati voluntas, 

Accidunt rihquis annumeranda boms 
Si quod cunrtdiapit, rapuit non omnia Letlium, 
bi quod Mors lapuit, \iviJa fund dcdit’. 

« • • « 

« Thtsc vtrscs following die wnt at length two by 
two, in priisc of him 

Argu*t Ksonas Cithm pr'tmdcie qh idas 
Nov it, It Aomi (onui puisne I >ij,. 

Guidilnt tcin tcnci is dthgere pi int is , 

Lt mira pulchi is cu istmerc dife domos, 

Coinposita vaiias liii niroimiii loqutlas 
Doctiis, ft cdocta sLubtie multi manu. 


“ The arma over it thus 

Quart. 5 ® Htiafer’a Hornet stringed, 

square. I jj 3 prhtnas w ith their jioints upwards. 

" The cfestis a Stitg ( out hunt, vuliui filed tlnou^h 
the neck by a hroid airow , on bis sid( ib d Maithft 
a difference* ’* 

Fiom tliN moi umcntil in eruption it ippeiis tl it 
Anthon> Fostn, iri-»t( id of btiiip a \u 1 i, i, low hud, 
puiitamral cbuil, was in fait i ^(ntlciniii ot biith 
and coDSideiation, distinguished fot his skill m the 
dits of mubic d 1(1 hoiriciiltuu, as .ilso ui languages. 
In so fai, theufoic, the Anthony hostcr of the 
romance has nothing but thcnaiiit in common with 
ilie real indn idual. Tut notw ithstanding the chanty, 
benevolence, and religious faith imputed by the monu- 
ment of giay maible to its tenant, tif^dition, as well 

i 2 
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At Alfecret history, name him as the d( tivc agent in the 
SSAth of the (^untess, and it is added, that from 
being a jovial and convividl gallant, as e may infer 
from some expressions m the epitaph, he sunk, after 
Che fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and retired habits, 
whose looks and manners indicated that he suffered 
tindei the pressure of some atrocious secret. 

The name of Ijambourne is still known in the 
fdcinity, and it is said some of the clan partake 
the habits, a'^ well as name, of the Michael Lam- 
bouinc of the romance. A man of this name lately 
lAurdered bis wife, outdoing Michael in this respect, 
who only was concerned in the murder of the wife 
of aiiotlier man. 

1 have only to add, that the jolly Black Beat has 
been restored to his picdomiiiaiuc over bowl and 
bottle, in the village of CuiLnoi. 

« Biiom Dudmav and mudad mpit.” 

F 244, 1. & 

Two headlands on the Cornish coast. The 
expressions aic pio\(ibidl. 

Tul Blau uuooks no one to cuobs xiis awtitl 

PAJH.^ — P. 206 , last line. 

The Leicester cognizance was the ancient device 
adopted by Ins fathci, when Eail of Warwick,-^ the 
bcai and ragged staff. 

" No PI ace bi\ond Tiir iinl P. 303, 1, 25. 

Sir ImtKis Drake, Moigan, and many ahold 
Biueaneer in those days, wete, m fact, little betUi 
thill pirates. 
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JjtNfiSy ** He was ike flower of Stake's redfisld}^ fltlB. 

P. 317. 

This verse, or something similar, occurs in a long 
ballad, or poem, on Flodden-^bield, reprinted bj the 
late Henry Weber. 

LlNre, Mai tin Swart and his men," &c. 

P. 317. 

This verse of an old song actually occuis in an old 
play, where the siiigtr boasts, — 

CoiJi^cousl} I can )>oth loimtcr and knack 

Ot Martin Swait and all liis tneiiy niin. 


LroNU oi Wam AND Smiiii. — P. 300, 1. S22. 

The giest defeat given by Alfred to the Danish 
invaders, is said, by Mi Gough, to fad\c taken place 
near Ashdown, m Bcikshire. ** 1 he burial place of 
Beeteg, the Danish chief, who was slam m this fight, 
ll distlagultbed by a parcel of stones, less than a mile 
fhom the bitl, «.et on edge, enclosing a piece of ground 
iomev^at raiaed. On the east side of the southcin 
extremity, stand three sguansh flat stones, of about 
four or five feet over eibher way, supporting a fourth, 
and now called by the vulgar Wa\land Smiiu, liom 
an idle tradition about an invisible smith replacing 
lost horse-shoes there.” — Gouuirs edition of Cam- 
den's Brifanmti, vol. i. p. 2^21, 

The popiilcLi belief still retains memory of this 
wild legend, which, lonncctcd as it is with the site 
of A Danish stpulchu, may have arisen from some 
legend (onceining the nortluin Diurg.u, ulio resided 
in the rocks, and wore (iinning woikers in steel and 
non. It was believed that AVa^latid Smith’s fee was 
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sbq^nce, and tbat, unlike otker workmen, be was 
offended if more was offered. Of late his odices 
have again been called to memory ; but fiction has in 
this, as m other u&es, taken the liberty to pillage the 
stores of otal tradition. This monument must be 
very ancient, for it has been kindly pointed out to 
me tlidt It IS 1 efen ( d to in an ancient Saxon charter, 
as a Idiidinaik. The monumint has been of late 
deared out, and made con&idtiably more conspicuous. 

“ Till lilt Obviitan" — P 097, 1.20 

Oivietan, oi V nice treacle, as it u is sometimes 
called, uas iiiidLisDod to be a sovi reign remedy 
aginist poison and the ic uUr must Ik contented, 
ioL the time lit peiiiscs these jHges, to hold the 
same opinion, which v\as omc iinivci dl} icccixed 
by the learned us well is the vulc.iii. 

“ LlicLjUB AM) b'l WK. — P. 400, 1. 7 
flora bottom. 

Ndunton us miintioiis and curious paiticulars 
of the II tlous stiUpClc which took piece between 
Katrliile, iiiil of Sussex, and the using faiounte 
Lciccstci I he former, when on his deathbed, 
picdict^d to his followeis, that, after hi$ death, the 
gips) (so he ei’Ld Lcicestei, fiom his doik com- 
plexion) would pro\c^too many for them. 

Sm Walilr Ratiigii. — P. 404, 1 11. 

Among the attend ints and adliercnts of Sussex, 
wc have veiituicd lo intioduce the cclcbiuted Raleigh, 
in the dawn of his couit favour. 

In AubrejMOorresponckme then* are some curio* 
particuldriJi|Bu AValrer Raleigh. ** lie was a t 1) 
handsooilBl^^^ ^^tin , but his n<tve was, that he was 
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damnably protiil Old Sir Bobert Harley of Bramp^ 
ton Brian Caatlei who knew him, would say, it Iitob 
a great question who was the proudest, Sir Walter, 
or Sir Thomas OverbOry ; but the difference that 
was, was judged in Sir Thomas's side. In the great 
parlour at Downton, at Mr Raleigh's, is a good piece, 
an original of Sir Walter, in a white satin doublet, 
all embroidered with rich pearls, and a mighty rich 
chain of great pearls about his neck. The old 
servants have told me that the real pearls wcu 
near as big as the painted ones. He had a most 
remarkable Ohpei't, an exceeding high forehead, long- 
faced, and sour-cyelid.” A rebus is added, to this 
purpose ; 

Thp enemy to the stomach, and the word of disgrace, 

Is the name of the gentleman with the bold face. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's beard turned up naturally, 
which gave him an advantage over the gallants of the 
time, whose mubtaches received a touch of the 
barber’s art to eivc them the air then most admired. 
^See Aubrey's Correspondence, vol. ii. partii. p. 
500 . 
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COLBT OT SlR WaLIER RaIXIGU. 

P. 10, 1. 24. 

T]I£ gaOiiTil iiicirL'iil of the eloukis tlie traditional 
Bccoiint of tills celebrated stiitosman’s lise at couit. 
None of Elizabeth’b courtiers knew better than lie 
how to make his court to her jicrsonal vanitVf or 
could more justly estimate the qucuitity of llattery 
which she could coiide^cend to swallow. Being 
confined in the To\rer for some ofTcucc^ and under- 
standing the Queen was about to pass to Greenwich 
in her barge, be insisted on approaching thot window^ 
that he might sec, at whatever distaiicei the Queen 
of his jAlfcdions, the most beautiful object which 
the earth bore on its aurface. The Lieutenant of 
the Tower (his own particular fiiend) threw himself 
betw cen his pi Uoqer and the w'indow ; whih* Sir 
Waller, apparently iiitluenced by a fit of unrestiain» 
able passion, swore he w'ould not be debarred from 
seeing his light, his life, his goddi^s' A seufllo 
ensued, ffot up for clfect's sake, in whitdi the Lieii- 
teimi^ind his captive grappled and struggled with 
fur^AtWre each other’s hair, and at length drew 
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daggers, and were only separated byfoice. The 
Queen, bring informed of this scene exhibited by 
her fi antic adorer, it wrought, as was to be expected, 
mucli 111 favour of the niptivc Faladni. Theio is 
little doubt that this quanel with the Lieutenant 
was cntiiely contnved foi the purpose which it 
produced. 


Roblut Lanciiam — P. 57, 1 9. 

Little IS known of Robeit Laneham, save in 1 is 
cuiious letter to a fjirnd in London, giviri,' in aecoiint 
of Queen Elizubiths iiiU itiinmc iits at Kuiilwoith, 
written in i style oi the most intolerable afllt tation, 
both in point of lomposition and urtbo^rapby. He 
describe « liiinhdt as a hon inane, who was wont to 
be jolly and diy in the moiiiing, and by his good-will 
would be ehiefly in the comp iny of the ladies. He 
was, by the intciest of Loid Leicester, Clerk of the 
Council Cbanibti doui, and also kccpei of the same. 
** When council sits,* snys he, “ 1 am at band. Jf 
any makes a bibblmg, Peaa, says I. If I see a 
listcnei 01 a ptyer in at the chinks or lockhole, I am 
p 4 a«ently on the bones of him. If a friend comes, I 
make him bit down by me on a form oi chest The 
rest may walk, a (roiN lidtnc * '1 here lias been 

seldom a bettei poi trait of the pragmatic conceit and 
self-impoitancc of a small man in ofiicc. 

Seoiiibii WiiD Caiili — P. 76, 1 12. 

A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland are pre- 
served at f hiUingham Castle, near Woolcr, in North- 
umberland, the scat uf Lord Tankeiville. They fly 
before strangers , but if disturbed and follow ed, they 
turn with fury on those who persist in annoying 
them. 


6 
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l)a Juab.—- P. 94. 

The Earl of Leicester’s Italian pbysician, Julio, 
was affirmed, by bis contemporaries to be a skilful 
compounder of poisons, which he applied with such 
frequency, that tlic Jesuit Parsons extols ironically 
the marvellous good luck of this great favourite in 
the opportune deaths of those who stood in the way 
of his wishes. There is a curious passage on the 
subject : 

Long after this, he fell in love with the Lady 
Sheffield, whom I signified before, and then also had 
he the same fortune, to have her husband dye quickly, 
with an extreme rbenme in bis head, (as it was given 
out,) but as otherb say, of an artificiall catorre, that 
stopped his breath. 

The like good chance had he in the death of my 
Lord of Essex, (as I have said before,) and that at a 
time most fortunate for his purpose ; for when he was 
coming home from Ireland, with intent to revenge 
himselfe upon iny Lord of Leicester for begetting 
his wife with childc in his absence, (the childe was a 
daughter, and brought up by the Lady Shandoes, W. 
Knoolos his wife,) iny Lord of Leicesier hearing 
thereof, w'anted not a friend or two to accompany the 
deputy, as among other a couple of the Earle’s o^vn 
servants, Crompton, (if I misse not his name,) yeo- 
man of his bottles, an^ Lloid his secretary, entertained 
afterward by my^Loid of Leicester, and so he dyed 
in the way, of an extreme fluxe, caused by an Italian 
Tccjpo, as all his friends arc well assuied, the maker 
whereof was a chyrnrgeon (as it is belccved) that 
then was newly come to my Lord from Italy, -.-a 
canning man and sure in operation, with whopr, if 
the good yllliad been sooner acquainted, and used 
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Ilia help» she should xuA imvc needed to sitten so 
pensive at home, and feaxf^U of hef husband's former 

retume out of the same country 

Neither must you marvelle though all these died in 
divers manner of outuard diseases, for ibis is the 
excellency of the Ir.ilinn art, for which this chyrurgian 
and Dr Julio wcic entcruined to careiully, who can 
make a man dye in what mannci or show of bickness 
you will — by whose iiisti uclions, no doubt; but his 
lordship is now cuninng, especially adding also ti 
these the counsell of his Doctor Dayly, a man also 
not a little studied (as he seemoth) in his art ; for 1 
heard him once niyselfe, in a publique act in Oxford, 
and that in presence of my Lord of Lck ester, (if 1 
be not deceived,) maintain, that po)son might be so 
tempered and gi\en as it should not appear picseiitly, 
and yet should kill the paity atterward, at what time 
should be appointed ^ which aigument belike pleased 
well his lordship, and tbMcfore was chosen to be 
discussed in his audience, if I be not deceived of his 
being that day pi csi nt. So, though one dye of a flux, 
and another of a catarre, yet this importeth little to 
the matter, but bheweth rather the great cunning and 
skill of the artiiicer.” — Poubon’s LeiMter^a Commote 
wealthf p. 23. 

It is unneccsbary to state the numeious reasons why 
the Earl is n presented in the tale as being rather tho 
dupe of \illaitis, than the unprincipled author of their 
atrocities. In the latter capacity, w hich a part at least 
of his contempotnnes imputed to him, he would have 
made a chaiac t( r too di>-gust]Jigly wickid to be ubelul 
for the pui poses of flctioii. 

I have only to add, tliat the union of the poisoner, 
the quacksalver, the alchymist, and the astrologer, in 
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Ibe smue gbnon wiij(^iii|]lwe<t(r tbepiKteiidm to tbe 
ngi^tic Bciraees. 

t 4 linsB, ** What what turmoil have weftnr ike 
nones" jpc. — P* 245. 

This is an imitation of Gascoigne's verses spoken 
by the Herculean porter, as mentioned in the teat. 
The original may be found in the republication of the 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, by the same 
author, in the History of Kenilworth, already 
Chiswick, 1821. 

Elizabeth and Leicesteb.^^P. 251> 1. 8. 

To justify what may be considered as a bigh^ 
coloui-ed picture, the author quotes the original of the 
courtly and shrewd Sir James Hlelville, being then 
Queen Mary's envoy at the Court of London. 

** ]^'as required,'* says Sir James, “ to stay till I 
had seen him made Earl of Leicester, and Baron of 
Denbigh; with great solemnity ; herself (Elizabeth) 
helping to pnit. on his ceremonial, he sitting on his 
knees beforer^r, keeping a great gravity and a discreet 
bebbvlour ; bhV lihe could not refrain from putting her 
hand to his nedk to kittle {L e. tickle) him, smilingly, 
the French .jdpbassador and 1 standing beside her.” 
— Melville's Memoirs, Bannatyue Edition, p. 120. 

Elizabeth. — “ I have reedin some Italian rhymes " — 
P. 203, L 12. 

^The incident alluded to occurs in the poem of 
Orlando Innainunito of Boiurdo, libro xi, canto 4. 
stanza 25. 

Non era per ventura, &c. 

I^iiiiay be rendered thus ; » 
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AHtHait perdiaiMiei tower* 

So enter'd free Anglantd'i dftilktileis frnigbt.: 

Vo monster and no giant guard the bower 
la whose recess rained the fairy light; 

Robed in a loose cymar of lily wbitoi 
And M her lap a swoid of breadth and might* 

In whose broad blade* as In a mirror briglit* 

Like OMud that ttim^ lier for a festal night, 

Thefojiy dedt'd hci hair, and placed her coronet aright. 

Elisabeth's attachment to the Italian school of 
poetry was singularly manifested on a well-lfiliown 
occasion. Her godson, Sir John Harrington, having 
offended her delicacy by translating some of the 
(icentioiis passages of the Orlando Furioso, she 
imposed on him, as a penance, the task of rendering 
the whok poem into English. 

FoamruEB of KsNiLwoiiTn. Enp of Chaf. 
XVIII.— P. 870. 

In revising this work for the preseitt edition, I 
have had the means of noaking some ooeomte additions 
to my attempt to describe the princty ti^ures of 
Kenilworth, by the kindncbs of roy^frlsnd William 
Hamper, Esq. who had the goodness tooemmunicate 
to me an inventory of the furniture of KeoUworth 
in the days of the magnificent Earl of Xieicester. 1 
have adorned the text with some of the splendid 
articles mentioned in the inventory, but antiquaries, 
especially, will be desirous to see a more full specimen 
than the story leaves room for. 

Extuacib taoM Ki Nir.won'tu Inmmory, 

A. V, ld84. 

‘A Suite, ship-fasbion, of the mother of perlc, 
garnished with silver and divers \^orkes, warlike- 
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ensignes, and omamentii^ With xv^ 
whereof ij'on whelei^>twoBncl^i»oW‘fhe'^pi^^ 
and on the titearne the image of l^drtuao' 

standing on a globe with a dag in her ha&d. i^ois 
aaxij oz. ,1 ^ 

A gilt salte lihe a ewann, mother of perle. Pois 
XXX OS. iij quarters. 

A George on horseback, of wood, painted and giltj 
with a case for knives in the tayle of the horse, and a 
case for oyster knives in the brest of the Dragon. 

A green barge-cloth, etnbrothcr'd with white Hons., 
and benrcs. 

A perfuming pann, of silver. Pols xix os. 

In the hallc. Tabdls long and short, rj. FormS^ 
long and short, xiiijk 


Hangings. 

(These are minutely specified, and consisted of the 
following subjects, in tapestry, and gUt and red 
leather^l) 

Flow^ and pilla^ arched. Forest worke* 
Histocle. of Susanna, the Prodigal Ghilde, 

Saule, Tobifc jKercnles, Lady Fame, Hawking and 
Htiiiti|}gpj!^^bell, Judith and Holfornes, David, 

' ^btfdiadr^llkipBon, Hippolitus^ Alexander the Great, 
"Kflaman the Assyrian, Jacob, &c. , 

Bedsteads vmt THtiBrOBNirtriii^^ , 

( These are magnificent tiui^erous. I |h||l copy, 
tforhatim, the descriptiota of what appears to hare 
been one of the best.) 

bedstead of wallnut-tre^ toppe fashion, the 
pHlers redd and varnished, the ceelor, tester, and 
single Vallance of crimson satin, paned with a brOadI 
t^ilrirder of bone lace of golde and silver. The tester 
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rrelliie cmbrothered with my Lo« armes in a garland 
of hoppea, roaes, and pomegranetts, and lyned with 
bucherom. Fyte curtains of crimson sattin to the 
same bedsted, striped downe with a bone lace of gold 
and silver, garnished with buttons and loops of 
crimson silk and golde, contaming xiiij bredths of 
sattin, and one yarde iij quarters deepe. The ceelor, 
vallance, and curteins lyned with cryinson tafiata 
sarsenet. 

A crymson sattin counterpointc, quilted and emh. • 
with a golde twisto, and lyned with redd si^anet, 
being in length iij yards good, and in breadth iij scant. 

A chaise of crymson sattin, sutcable. 

A fayre quilte of crymson sattin, vj bredths, 
yardes 3 quarters naile deepe, all lozenged over with 
ailm Cwiste, in the midst a cinquefode within a 
garland of ragged staves, fringed round aboute with 
a sRiall fringe of crymson silke, lyned tfaroughe with 
white fustain. 

Fyve plumes of coolcred feathers, gqndsbed with 
bone lacc and spangells of goulde and.tAvar, standing 
in cups * knitt all over with gCkjHjldc^ sftver, and 
crymson silk. 

A caipett for a cupbonrde of etymson sattin, 
emhrothered with a border of goulde twlste, about 
iij parts of it fringed with silk and goulde, lyned 
with tsfidges f sattin, in length ij yards, and ij 
bredths of sattin. 

(Therd were eleven down beds and ninety feather 
beds, besides thirty-seven mattresses.) 

* Piobahly on tlie ctntic and lour cot nets of the 
hedstea^l. Foui iictiis and iiiggcd btavrs occupied a bimiUr 
position on anothci of these sumptuous pieces of fuinitur^ 

f it f, Ihugoti 

X ‘2 
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CUAYIIGB, StOOLEBj AKD CubHSNS. 

(These were equally splendid with the beds, &c. I 
shall here copy that which stands at the head of 
the list.) 

A chaicr of crimson velvet, the seate and backe 
partlie cinbrothered, with R. L. in cloth of goulde, 
the beare and rugged staffe in clothe of silver, garnished, 
with lace and fringe of gouldc, silver, and crimson 
slick. The frame covered with velvet, bounde 
aboute the edge with goulde lace, and studded with 
gilt nailcs. 

A square stoole and a foot stoole, of crimson 
velvet, fringed mid garnished suteable. 

A long cusbcii of crimson velvet, embr. with the 
ragged suffe in a wreathe of goulde, with my Lo. 
posie “ Droffte etLoyair written in the same, and the 
letters R. L. in clothe of goulde, being garnished 
with lace, fringe, buttons, and tusscls, of gold, silver, 
and crimson silek, lyned with crimson taif. being in 
length 1 yard quarter. 

A squan^^^eti^hen, of the like velvet, embr. suteable 
to the long euahen. 


Carpets. 

{There were 10 velvet carpets for tables and windows, 
49 Turkey carpets for floors, and d2 doth 
carpets. One of each I will now specify.) 

A carpett of crimson Velvet, richly embri with my 
posic, beui'cs and ragged staves, &e. of clothe of 
and silver, garnished the seames and 
golde lace, fringed 'Sccoidinglie, lyned 
on taflTata sarsenett, being 3 breadths 
bne yard 3 quarters lung. ^ ^ 
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a list of yelloe at each end, being in length z yards, 
in bredthe liij yards and quarter. 

A long carpett of blew clothe, lyned with bridges 
sattin, fiinged with blew silck and goulde, in length 
vj }ards luck a quarter, the whole bredthe of the 
clothe. 


PioroEJS. 

(Chiefly described as having curtains.) 

The Queencs Mniebtie, (2 gieat tables,} 3 c* 
my Lord. St Jerome. Lo. ol Aruiidell. Loid 
Matbevcis. Lord of Pirn broke. Counci Egmondt. 
The Queenc of Sc ott*s. King Philip. '1 he Bakei ’a 
Daughters. The Duke of Alexander 

Magnus. Two Voiige Ladies Poinjfdi Sabina. 
Fled. D. of SiLXon>, Linp Cbiilcs. K. Philip’s 
Wife. Prince ot Orange, and his Wife. Matq. of 
Berges arid his Wilf f uuntc cle Ilunie. Count 
Ilolstiate. Monsr. Ijudtiode. J>iikeAlva. Car- 
dinal Grandville. Due lies ot Paima. Hcnrie £• 
oi Pcmbiookc lud his '\0i1n4 ( ountess. Countis of 
Essex. Occasion and Hcpeiitanec. Lord MowntOp- 
cutc. Sii Ji'.. t lolts Sii Wi. MiUmay. Sir 
Wm. Pitkiiiii^, EK\in Abp. of Yoik. 

A tain 11 oi an 1 slum ut inLiu \Aonicn, and chil- 
dicn, inoldcn in i\ 

A hub loniding tabic of cbanii, gaiiiiahed with 
white bone, whtiLin aie wiittcn veiscs with Ires, of 
gotildc. 

A table of iny Jjoid's armc 

Fyve of the plancttb, painted in frames. 

Tuentic-three caidcs,* or maps of coimtiiLSjip^^^ 


u e* rhaits. 
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Instruments. 

(1 shall give two specimens.) 

An instrument of organa, regalls, and virginalls, 
covered with ciimson velvet, and garnished with 
g^ulde lace. 

A fair pair of double virginalls. 

Cabonetts. 

A cahonett of crimson sattin, richlic embr, with 
a device of hunting the stagg, in goiilde, silver atid 
silek, with iiij glasses in the topp thereof, xvj cuppg 
of flowers made of goulde, silver, and silck^ in a case 
of leather, lyned Aith grenc sattin of bridges. 
(Another of -purple \elvet. A desk of red lealher.) 

A CiiEBs Borde of cbunic, with checkars of 
ohristall and othei stones, lajed with silver* gaP-< 
ni&hed with beaies and lagged staves, and cinque 
foiles of silver. The xvxij men likewyse of chrystiill, 
and other stones sett, the one soit in siUer white, 
and other gilte, in a case gilded and lyned with gieeii 
cotton. 

(Another of bone and ebuiiic. A pair of tabtlls 
of bone.) 

A car at Baabon Candi i stick to hang in the 
roofe of the bowse, verie fayer and curiouslye wrought 
with xxiiij branches, xij>|^ate and xij of lesser size, 
6 lowlcrs, and ij wings for the spreade eagle, xxiiij 
SOCketts fur candells, m i greatei and xij of a lesser 
aortg, xxiii] sawerrs, oi candle-cupps, of like propor- 
cion to put under the socketts, iij images ol men and 
threq of xv^jpen, of brass, veiy finely and artifle «illie 
done. 
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of Ijeicester*s magnificence may 
terve to aiaam t^;ireader that it scarce lay in tbe 
power of a modem irntbor to exaggerate the lavish 
atyle of expense displayed in tbe princely pleasures 
of Kenilworth. 


-Dsath of the Earl of Leicester. — 41 L 1. 21. 

In a curious manuscript copy of the information 
jjiven by Ben Jonson to Drummond of Hawthornden, 
<,jaa abridged by Sir Robert Sibbald, Leicester’s deatl 
^'ittcribed to poison administered as a corral by 
Jnw Countess, to whom he had given it, representing 
be a restorative in any faintness, in the hope 
she r herself might be cut off by using it. We 
~ ave ^rg^y quoted Jonson’s account of this merited 
b^brmMbution in a note, p. 225 of Introduction 
L present work. It may be here added, 

ng Satirical epitaph on Leicester occurkih 
nb^'S Collections, but is evidently not of his 

'adon; 


EPITAPH ON THE ERLE OF LEKaiSTER. 

Here lies a valiant warriour, 

Who never drew a sword j 
Here lies a noble courtier, 

Who never kept hisi word ; 

Here lies the Earle of Leister, 

Who govern’d the estates, 

Whom the earth could never living love, 
And the just Heaven now hates* 




fj^TRODUCTION AND NOTES 

TO 


THE PIRATE. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE PIRATE, 


Quotli he« there was a ship. 

Ttiis brief preface bo^in like tlic talc 
of the Ancient Mariner, bince it was on 
shipboard that the Author ac'^uired u very 
moderate dc';rec of local knowledge and 
information, both of people and scenery, 
which he has ondeavoiiied to embody iii the 
romance of the Pirate . 

In the summer and autunm of 1814, the 
Author invited to join a party of Com- 
missioners for the Northern Lighthouse 
Service, who proj)Obed making a voj^age 
round the coast oC Scotland, and through its 
various groups of islands, chiefly for thjH 
purpose of seeing the condition of the misjf 
lighthouses under their diiection,— 

BO important, whether regarding them as 
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benevolent or political institutions. Among 
the commissioners who manage this important 
public concern, the sheriff of each county of 
Scotland which borders on the set? holds 
ex-officio a place at the Board. These gen- 
tlemen act in every respect gratuitously, but 
have the use of an armed yacht, well found 
and fitted up, when they choose to visit the 
lighthouses. An excellent engineer, Mr 
Robert Stevenson, is attached to the Board, 
to afford the benefit of his professional advice. 
The Author accompanied this expedition as 
a guest ; for Selkiikshire, though it calls him 
Sheriff, has not, like the kingdom of Bohemia 
in Corporal Trim’s story, a seaport in its 
circuit, nor its inagistiate, of course, any 
place at the Board ot Commissioners, — a 
circumstance of little conjscquence where all 
were old and intimate frier.ds bred to the 
same profession, and disposed to accommo- 
date each other in every possible manner. 

The nature of the important business which 
was the principal purpose of the voyage was 
connected with the amusement of visiting 
the leading objects of a traveller’s curiosity ; 
for the wild cape, or formidable shelve, which 
requires to be marked out by a lighthouse, is 

t ierally at no great distance from the most 
Inificeot scenery of rocks, caves, and 
ows. Our time, too, was at out (iwn 
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disposal, and, us most of us w^c freshwater 
sailors, we could at any time make a fair 
wind out of a foul one, and run before the 
gale itt^quest of some object of curiosity 
which lay under our Ice. 

With these purposes of public utility and 
some personal amusement in view, we left the 
port of Leith on the t^Gth July, 1814, ran along 
the east coast of Scotland, viewing its diffe 
rent curiosities, stood over to Zetland and 
Orkney, where we were some time detained 
by the wonders of a country which displayed 
so much that was new to us; and having 
seen what was curious in the Ultima Thule 
of the ancients, where the sun hardly thought 
it worth while to go to bed, since his rising 
was at tliis season so early, wo doubled the 
extreme northern termination of Scotland, 
and took a tapid sutvey of tlie Hebrides, 
where we found many kind friends. There, 
that our little expedition might not want 
the dignity of danger, we were favoured 
with a distant gliinp'^e of what was said to 
be an American cruiser, and had opportunity 
to consider what a ]>retty figure we should 
have made had the voyage ended iu our 
being carried captive to the United States. 
After visiting the lomantic shores of Moi^veq, 
aud the vicinity of Oban, we made ^ to 
the coast of Ireland, and visited the 
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Causeway, that we might compare it w'itii 
StafPa, wtiich we had surveyed in our course. 
At length, about the middle of September^ 
we ended our voyage in the Clyde, at the 
port of Greenock. 

And thus terminated our pleasant tour, to 
which our equipment gave unusual facilities, 
as the ship’s company could form a strong 
boat's crew, independent of those who might 
be left on boaid the \e&sel, which permitted 
us the freedom to land where\cr our curio- 
sity carried us. Let me add, w hile rcvie\^ ing 
for a moment a sunny portion of niy life, that 
among the six or seven friends who per- 
formed this voyage together, some of them 
doubtless of different tastes and pursuits, and 
remaining for several weeks on boat d a small 
vessel, there never occurred the slightest dis- 
pute or disagreement, each sr'eniing auxious 
to submit hib own particular uishes to those 
of his friends. By this mutual atcommoda- 
lion all the purposes of our little c.q)cdition 
were obtainetl, while foi a time we might 
have adopted the lines of Allan C’unninghum’s 
fine seil-song, — 

Tlio woild of waters Wti«? our lioine. 

And merry men were we • 

But sorrow mixes her memorials with the 
purest r^icmbranccs of pleasure. On return^ 
ing ftofl||^he voyage which had proved so 
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satisfactory, I fouod that fate had ^deprived 
her country most unexpectedly of a lady, 
qualified to adorn the high rank which she 
held, and who had long admitted me to lit 
share of her friendship. The subsequent 
loss of one of those comrades who made up 
the party, and he the most intimate friend I 
had in the world, casts also its shade or 
recollections which, but for these embitter- 
ments, would be otherwise so pleasing. 

I may here briefly observe, that my busi- 
ness in this voyage, so far as I could be said 
to have any, was to endeavour to discover 
some localities which might be useful in the 
Lord of the Isles,” a poem with which ! was 
then threatening the public, and wh^ was 
afterwards printed without attain)^ i^aric- 
ablc success. But as at the rame time the 
anonymous novel of “ Waverley” was making 
its way to popularity, 1 already augured 
the possibility of a second effort in this 
department of literature, and 1 saw much in 
the wild islands of the Orkneys and Shetland 
which I judged might be made in the highest 
degree interesting, should these isles ever 
become the scene of a narrative of fictitious 
events. 1 learned the history of Gow the 
^^irate from an old sibyl, (the subject,^ a 
'Swte, p, 268 of this volume,) whose pfincipal 
Subsistence was by a trade in 
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trMs) w^iidi 'she at Strom^ 

Bins. NathiAf be more interesting 

tbe^JkimlibeM 4nd hospitaljty of the 
geiltlemto'of Zeikutd, which was to me the 
more a|fectiQg» as ^several of them had been 
ytli;iends and correspondents of my father. . 

^ , I was induced to go a'generation or two 
&tther back, to find materials from which I 
'mi^t trace the features of the old Norwegian 
Ud^ilperf the Scottish gentry having in general 
oc^pled the plac^f that primitive race, and 
their language atid peculiarities of manner 
having ei^ely di^ppeared. The only diffe- 
rence to be observect betwixt the geutiy 
of these idandiS, Wd those of Scotland in 
gene)^alj| is, ,tb^ and property is 

our more north- 
ern thcre\>xists among 

the resident proprietors no men of very great 
wealth, whose display of its luxuries might 
render the others discontented with their 
own lot. From the same cause of general 
equality of fortunes, and the cheapness of 
living, .W'hich is its natural consequence, I 
found the ofiicers of a veteran regiment who 
had maintained the garrison at Fort Char- 
lotte, in Lerwick, discomposed at the idea of 
being recalled from a country where their 
pa^, however inadequate to the expenses o^ 
caj^tg), was fully adequate to their wants; 
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and it wu 4%^ 

England her8e}f.reg£^l^':ti^Japproad)^i^ 
departure ,/r^m the 
Ultimir Thule. 

I^ch are the trivial partici&fli 
the origin of that publicatioiv whii^ 
place several years later than the 
journey from which it took its rise* 

The state of manners which I haVe^triS^' 
duced in the Romance, was necessat^ in a 
great; degree imaginlsry^hough in 

some^easure on shght hints, .which, 
what was, seemed, to give reasonable 
tion of what ihtilst once have been, 
the socie^ Jh the^e 
interesting isla]:il^^ 

In one rcspe(^\#^«l4r,^i>^^^ 
hastily, perhaps, 

was pronounced by thcii||^rtti& a wire cp|^ 
of Meg Merrilees. That 1 had fallen short 
of what I wished* and desired to express is 
unquestionable, otherwise my object could 
not have been so widely mistaken ; nor ,can 
I 3 ^ct think that any person who wjill take 
the trouble of reading the Pirate with some 
attention, can fail to trace in Norna, — the 
victim of remorse and insanitj^, and the dupe 
of her own imposture, her mind, too, Hooded 
with all the wild literature and extravagant 
superstitions of the riorth, — somethiag, :^s* 
tinct from the Dumfriesshire gipsyWI^Ili^ 
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pretensions to supernatural powers are not 
beyond those of a Norwood prophetess. The 
foundations of such a character may be per- 
haps traced, though it be too true that the 
necessary superstructure cannot have been 
raised upon them, otherwise these remarks 
would have been unnecessary. There is also 
great improbability in the statement of 
Norna’s possessing power and opportunity to 
impress on others that belief in her super- 
natural gifts which distracted lier own mind. 
Yet, amid a very credulous and ignorant popu- 
lation, it is astonishing what success may bo 
attained by an impostor, who is, at the same 
time, an enthusiast , It is such as to remind 
us of the couplet Whmb assures us that 

great 

bsil%^lttted as to cheat. 

Indeed, as 1 have observed elsewhere, the 
professed explanation of a tale, where appear- 
ances or incidents of a supernatural character 
are referred to natural causes, has often, in 
the winding up of the story, a degree of 
improbability almost equal to an absolute 
goblin narrative. Even the genius of Mrs 
Radcliffe could not always surmount this 
diificulty. 

AsBOTSFoaD, lit May 9 1831. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. VOL. I. 
THE PIRATE. 

“ The Bit or Pwntie Ciiuive." — P. 19, 1,#^, „ 
bottom. 

PfTCH of grouaS' fijr 
custom of the countrjr 

occasion for such a conve^l^Ufttjef the 

unenclosed moorland a smii^ Wmik he sur- 

rounds with a dry stone wa])p%Tid cultivates as a kaiU 
yard, till he exhausts the soil with cropping, and 
then he deserts it, and encloses another. This 
liberty is so far from inferring an invasion of the 
right of proprietor and tenant, that the last degree 
of contempt is inferred of an avaricious man, when 
the Zetlander says he would not hold a plantk Revive 
of him. 

Eight Lispunds of Butter P. 20, first line. 

A lispund is about thirty pounds English, and the 
value is averaged by Dr Edmonston at ten sliillings 
sterling. 
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The Beeserkahs. — P. 25, L 11. 

,The sagas of the Scalds are full of descriptions of 
these champions, and do not permit us to doubt that 
the Berserkars, so called from fighting without 
armour, used some physical means of working them* 
selves into a frenzy, during which they possessed 
the strength and energy of madness. The Indian 
warriors are well known to do the same by dint 
of opium and bang. 

Samphire Gatueeke. — P. 28, 1. 18. 

Fatal accidents, however, sometimes oQCur. When 
I visited the Fair Isle in 1614, u poor lad of fourteen 
had been killed by a tall from the rocks about a 
fortnight before our arriv^. The accident happened 
aliii^t within sight hf his jmo&er, who w'as casting 
it no great The body fell into the sea, 

and Bien no liut the islanders account 

this ifthoaottrable modi of death ; and as the children 
begin the practice of climbing very early, fewer acci- 
dents occur than might be expected. 

Norse Fhagments P. 31, first line. 

Near the conclusion of this chapter, it is noticed 
that the old Norwegian sagas were preserved and 
often repeated by the fishermen of Orkney and 
Zetland, while that language was not yet quite 
forgotten. Mr Baikie of Tankerness, a most 
respectable inhabitant of Kirkwall, and an Orkney 
proprietor, assured me of the following curious fact : 

A clergyman, who was not long deceased, remem - 

C id well when some remnants of the Norse were 
spoken in the island called North Ronaldsnaw. 
When Gray’s Ode, entitled the “ Fatal bisters,” 
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waB first published, or at least first reached that 
remote island, the reverend gentleman had the well 
judged curio&lty to read it to some of the old persons 
of the ieje, as a poem which regarded the history ot 
their own country. They listened with great atten- 
tion to the preliminary stanzas, — , 

Now the storm begins to lour, 

Haste the loom of hell prepare, 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

But when they had heard a verse or two more, they 
intermpted, the reader, telling him they knew the 
song well in the Nurse language, and had often sung it 
to him when he asked them for an old song^ , They 
called it the Magician^ or ^Enchantress^* It 
would have been sinjl^laff to the ' 

translator, when executiiig)|ti» 
of Bartholine, to have learn^ that 
was still preserved by tradition in a remoilf^ner Sf 
the British duminions. The dreumstanees will 
probably justify what is said in the text concerning 
the ‘traditions of the inhabitants of those remote isles 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Even yet, though the Norse language is entirely 
disused, except in so fur as particular words and 
phrases are still retained, these fishers of the Ultima 
Thule are a generation much attached to these ancient 
legends. Of this the author learned a singular 
instance. 

About twenty years ago, a missionary clergyman 
had taken the resolution of traversing those wHd 
islands, where he supposed there might be a lack of 
religious instruction, which he believed himself 
capable of supplying. After being some days at 
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sea in an open bont, he arrived Vt North Eonald- 
shaw; HI here his appearance excited great speculation. 
He was a very little man, dar|IH:oinplexioned, and 
ftom the fatigue he had austaliiH^ in removing from 
one island to another, appeared before them ill- 
dibessed and unafaaved; so that the inhabitants set 
hfan'down as one of the Ancient Piets, or, as they 
Catf them with the usual strong guttural, Pegfats. 
How they might have received the poor preacher in 
this character, was at least dubious ; and the school- 
master of tile parish, who had given quarters to the 

fatigued traveller, set off to consult with Mr S , 

the able and ingenious engineer of the Scottish Light- 
' house Service, who chanced to be on the island. 
As his skill and knOWled^ were in the highest 

repute, it was conceived that^r S could decide 

at onoe whether the StAtogdr was a Peght, or ought 

to be treated as auoh. lylr S was so good-natured 

as to attend the summons, with the view of lendoring 
the preacher some service. The poor missionary, 
who had watched for three nights, was now fast 
asleep, little dreaming what odious suspicions >vere 
current respecting him. The inhabitants were assem- 
bled round the door, Mr S , understanding the 

traveller's condition, declined disturbing him, upon 
which the islanders produced a pair of very little 
uncouth-looking boots, with prodigiously thick soles, 
and appealed to him whether it whs possible such 
articles of raiment could belong to any one but a** 

Pegbt. Mr S , finding the prejudices of the 

natives so strong, was induced to entei the sleeping 
apartment of the traveller, and was surprised to 
recognize in the supposed Peght a person whom he had*' 
Ulpfii in bis worldly profession of an Edinbuigk tbop 
JIMer, before he had assumed his present voeaiion;^' 
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of course lie wi| to refute all suspidgma of 

^ikoNS^BS OF TI^B SbA0. ^ P. 80, L 1 1* 

I have said, in the text, that the wondrous tales 
told by Pontoppi^, the Archbishop of Upsid, 

.idnd believers in the Northern ArchipelagOp 
in rain they are cancelled even io die later edittonlti^ 
Guthrie's Grammar, of which kstyuctive work th 7 
used to form the chapter far most attjractive to juvenile 
readers. But the same causes which probably gave 
birth to the legends concerning mermaids, seMtu^ea*' 
krakens, and other marvellous infaabitaaliia the 
Northern Ocean, are stilly gfloat in those ^^ffH^tea. 
where they took their They had thdc^^^^gin 

probably from the nugp^ted 

by our elegant poetess, 

What hidest thou in thy 

Thou cver-BOunding and mysterious Ssa? 

The additional mystic gloom which rests on these 
northern billows for half the year, joined to the 
imperfect glance obtained of occasional objects, en- 
courage the timid or the fanciful to give way to 
imagination, and frequently to shape out a distinct 
story from some object half seen and imperfectly 
examine-d. Thus, some years since, a laig^e object 
was observed in the beautiful Bay of Scalloway in 
Zetland, so much in vulgar opinion resembling the 
kraken, that though it might be distinguished for 
several days, if the exchange of darkness to twilight 
can be termed so, yet the hardy boatmen shuddered to 
approach it, for fear of being drawn down by the suc- 
tion supposed to attend its sinking. It was probably 
the hull of some vessel which had foundered at sea* 

VOL. XV. z 
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The belief in mermaids, «o famdful aiid pl^asidg 
'in itself, Jb ever and anon re|^^ by a sti||p0|told 
from the remote shores of sd^isofitary islet. 

The author heard a mariner ot some reputation in 
bis class vouch for having seen the celebrated 60a» 
seipent. It appeared, so far as could be guessed, to 
be >boat a hundred feet long, with the wild mane 
aji^ fiery eyes which old writers ascribe to the 
monster ; but it is xmt unlikely the spectator might,' 
in the doubtful light, be deceived by the appearance 
of a good Norway log floating on the waves. I have 
on^ to add, that the remiuns of an animal, supposed 
to Mong to this latter Species, were driven on shore 
'in the ^tland Isles, within the recollection of man. 
Port of the bones We^\mt to London, and pro- 
nounced by Sir Jof^l^'^Dapks to be those of a 
baskin^^aharir; yetit(^w6uid seam that an animal so 
well kndwn ot|^t to have been immediately distin- 
guished by the northern fishermen. 

The Scart. — P. 43, 1. 2. 

The cormorant; which may be seen frequently 
dashing in wild flight along the roosts and tides of 
Zetland, and yet more often drawn up in ranks on 
some ledge of rock, like a body of the Black Bruns- 
wickers in 1815. 

Tusser’s Hundred Points of Good Hitbsandry,-.- 
“ useful to others of his </u?/, w’cre never to hims^ 
worth as mant/ pennies,'* — P. 58, 1. 14. 

This is admitted by the English agriculturist 

My music since has been the plough. 

Entangled with some core among ; 

The gain not great, the pain enough, 

Hath made me sing another song. 
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lloVfiElNMJfiNi! <# pEULAND.— P. 60, first line. 

At the penod sUptt^^d, the Eails of Morton bel4 
the isikiids of Orkney and Zetland, originally granted 
in 1643, confirmed in 1707, and rendered absolute in 
1742. This gave the family much property and 
influence, ahich they usuaUy exercised by factors 
named chambcrldins. In 1766 this property *vgs 
sold by the then Earl of Morton to Sir Lawrtnee 
Dundas, by whose sou, Lord Dundas, it is now held. 

“ I ’LL TAKE THE BlTTLfl TO YOU.”— P* S5, 1.16* 

The beetle with which the Scottish housewives 
used to perform the office of the modem mangte, by 
beating iic vviy washed linefii on a smooth stoae for the 
purpose, tailed the beetling slone. 

The Chapman b Drouth — P. 9fl, 1. 6. 

The chapman’s diouth, that is, the pedlar's thirst, 
is prove tbial in Scotland, because these pedestrian 
traders i\eic in tht use of modestly asking only for a 
drink of water, when, in fact, they were desirous of 
food. 

“ I WILL IFSr UlOS 11 A1 lliAlH. — P. 94, 1. 3. 

Test upon it, i, t. leave iL in my w ill , a mode of 
bestowing f bant), to which many uie paitial as well 
ab the good damt in the text. 

An OuAMi s 10 S\iNT Konald. — P. 94, 1. 8. 

Although the Zt'laudiis weic early rctjiicilcd to 
the reformed faith, some ancient practices of Catholic 
supcistition survived long among them. In very 
stoiiny weathiT, n fishei would vow an'oromus to Saint 
Ronald, and at quitted himself of the obligation by 
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throwing a small piece of money in at the window 
of a ruinoub chapel. 

Sale oi Winds. — P. 103, 1. 5 from bottom. 
The Kmir of Sweden, the Scimc Eiii quoted by 
Moi daunt, wab,” says Olius Magnus, hib time 
held second to none in the magical art, and he was 
60 familial with the evil epiiits whom he worshipped, 
that wlia^ way soever he tuincd Ins cap, the wind 
w^ould presently blow that way. For this he was 
called Wiiidycap.” Hislmia Jc Gentibua Septaitno^ 
nalibu8» Romat 1555. It is well known that the 
Laplanders drive a profitable tiadu in selling u ent/s 
but It is peihaps le^s notoiious, that within these few 
years such a commodity might be inm based on 
Biitish giound, where it w is likely to he iii gicat 
request. At the vill igt oi Stioiniif'S, on the Oikniy 
main island, ( ailed I'omoni, li\ed, in ISll, an agid 
dame, cillid Ihssu Md'i,., who hdped out lui sub< 
sistciiec b} silho'^ ta\oui€ible winds to ninnuis. 
Ke was a ^cntuiou tustei of a Mssd who left the 
roadstead of btioinne without iw}jn »■ his ofi( img to 
piopitiitf llessie Millu , lui ti e was txpcmcly mode- 
] ate, being exa( tly sixpi m t , for w hie h, as sle c %plaiTicd 
herself, she boihd lici kettle, and ga^e the b rk 
advantapo of hei piaj is, foi she disclaimed all 
unlawful alts. The wind thus petitioned loi was 
sure, she said, to aiiivc, though oceasioiially the 
mariners had to wait some time lui it. The w Oman's 
dwelling and appearance weie not unbecoming hei 
pictensioTis, her house, which was on the brow of 
the steep hill on which Stromness is founded, was 
only acc essible by a senes of dirty and precipitous 
lanes, and for exposure might ha\c been the abode of 
£olu%j|bimscIf, in whose commodities the inhabitant 
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d^t. Lerbelf was, as she told us, nearly one 

hundred yean old, witheied and dned up Lke a 
mumni). A c1ay-f uloiircd kcrchiei, folded round 
her head, corresponded iii colour to hei corpse-like 
eomplezioii. Two lii^fat blue eyes that gleamed with 
alubtichke that of insanity, an utti ranee of asto- 
nibhing rapidity, a no<ie and chin that almost met 
togc ther, and a ghastly expression ot ( uiiuing, gave 
her the Lifttl of Hecate. She rcineinbeicd (^ow 
the pii ite, n ho had been a native of these islands, m 
winch hi closed his caicer, as mentioned id the pre- 
iaei . Such was Bessie Millie, to whom manners 
paid a «oit of tribute, with a feeling betwixt jest and 
earnest. 

lirriLi i\(j 10 sAM A DaowKiNG Man. 

1\ 1 12, 1 10 liom bottom. 

It is umaiKaliU, that in an archipelago wheie so 
iiiaiiy poisons iniist he iici cssaiil) cndangciid by the 
\\ii\cs, so stiaiigi iind inlniinan i maxim should have 
in.,iait(d itb( It upon tin iiiiiids oi a people otheiwise 
kind, nioi il, . nd lio'^pitable. But all with whom J 
have Hpokiii 1 ^ 1 ( 1 , til If It was almost geneitil in the 
iH^innin^ ot tli< o^lit ( nth edituiv, and was with 
dilUinlty wicdid out l)> ihe sedulous instiuetions of 
the eliig), and the ’ pnous iii]uiutions ot the pro- 
pnctois. riiiK IS little doubt it had been originally 
mtiodue'd fis an excuse lor sulfeiing those who 
attempted to tsfajic fioin the wnck to pensh unas<. 
sistcd, so that, tbiTe being no survnor, she might be 
considcicd as lawlul pluiidci A stoiy was told mes 
1 hope on uiitiue on » that a vessel having g )t asl'oie 
among the bieakeia on one of tlie i emote Zetland 
islands, fi\e or six men, the whole or gieatei pail 
of the uufoitunatf ciew, ende'uvouiod to land by 
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assistance of a hawser, which they haS secmd taS 
rock ; the inhabitants were assembled, and lodK^d oti 
with •some uncertainty, till an old man said, ** Slflb U 
these men come ashore, the additional mouths'll^ 
eat all the meal we have in store for winter; aifid bow 
are we to get more ? ” A young fellow, with; 
this argument, struck the rope asunder with his ax^V 
and all the poor wretches were immersed among the 
breaker.-', and perished. 

Math 'VViieckb ere Winter. — P. 119^ last line. 

The ancient Zetlander looked upon the sea as the 
provider of bis living, not only by the plenty produced 
by the fishings, but by the spoil of wrecks* Some 
particular islands have fallen off very considerably in 
their rent, since the commissioners of the lighthouses 
have ordered ^ghts on the Isle of Sandu and the 
Peiitland Skerries. A gentleman, familiar with 
those seas, expressed surprise at seeing the farmer of 
one of the isles in a boat with a pair of very old sails. 

Had it been His will”-* said the man, with an 
alTected deference to Providence, very inconsistent 
with the sentiment of his speech — “ Had it been 
Ilis will that light had not been placed yonder, 1 
W'ould have bad enough of new sails last winter.” 

Zei'lani) Corn-mh.ls — P. 16(5, 1. 7 from bottom. 

There is certainly something very extraordinary to 
a stranger in Zetland eoru-nnlls. They are of the 
smallest possible size ; the wheel which drives thctlEi 
is liorizuiitul, and the cogs arc turned diagonally to 
the water. The beam itself stands uprigljt, and is 
inserted' in a stone (iucm of the old-fashioned con- 
struct ig^Hfa iich it turns round, and thus performs its 
duty. RobinsoiPCmso^ over been in ZeUand^ 
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liie WQ]^ have had tko difficulty in contriving a maclune 
far g^nding corn in his desert island. These mills 
«re,‘^tclied over 4n a litttlu hovel, which has much 
W of a pig sty. There may be five hundred such 
dn one islands not capable, any one of them, of 
^it^ditig- above a sackful of corn at a time. 

Kitciikn. — P. 170, 1. 2. 

AVhat is cat by way of relish to dry bread is called 
JiUeken ill Scotland, as cheese, dried hsh, or the .Ike 
relibhiiig morsels; 

" l.WAS PBUSflED* > ANSWKRED THE OLD TiUTON, " TO 

;fiEByB.UNB£ii Montuose.’’ — P. 220^ 1. 14. 

Montrose, in bis last and ill-advised attempt to 
invade Scotland, uugmentr'd his sniidl army of Danes 
and Scottish royalists, by some bands 0i raw troops 
hastily levied, or ratlier ]iresscd into his service, in 
the Orkney and Zetland Isles, who, having little heart, 
either to the cause or manner of service, behuvetd but 
indifferently when they came into action. 


Sir John I Jury. — P. 220, 1. 5 from bottom. 

Here, as afterwards reinaiked in the text, the 
Zctlander's memory deceived him grossly. Sir John 
Urry, a brave soldier ui fortune, was at that time in 
Montrose's army, and made prisoner along wdth him. 
He had (‘hanged so often tlnit the mistake is par-' 
donable. After the action, he was executed by the ^ 
Covenanters; and 

Wjnd-changing Wojiirick tlien could chaage no more. 

Stiachan commfU)cle4,^e ^dy by wBicli Montrose 
was routed. 
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Tul Swono Danc9^,*-P. 229, 1. 8. 

I^The Sword-Dance is ce)ibrat«4 in general termi 
OlauB Magnus, lie seemb do Imte consUent^ it 
B8 peculiar to the NoiwegiaiUi fWtm itbotti U faajjr 
have passed to the Orkneymen a»d ZeUaadanl^ wllk 
other northern customs. 

Of iiiCiB Dancing in Akmb. 

** Moreover, the northern Goths iUid Swedes had 
another spoit to exercise youth withal, that they will 
dance and skip amongst naked swotds and dangerous 
weapons. And this they do after the maniwr of mas- 
ters of defence, as they arc taught from their youth 
by skilful teachers, that dance before them^ and sing 
to it. And this play is shewtd e**pcmlly about 
Shrovetide, called in Italian Macchaiarum, For, 
before carnivals, all tlie youth dance for eight days 
together, holding then swords up, but within the 
scabbards, loi throe tinu s turning .iboiit , and tlieii 
they do it with then naked swords lifted up. Aftei 
this, tut mug moic inodt lately, t.>king the points and 
pummels one of the otbci, they duuigi ranks, and 
place themselves in an tiiagoiial figiiii. and this they 
called Ho^am, and presently they di solve it by 
di awing back then swoids and lifting them up, that 
upon cveiy ones hiMd theic may be made a square 
Rosa, and tlun by a mo t nimbly whisking then 
swoids about collati lally, tluy qiiitklv liap back, and 
end the sport, whidi they guide with jnpis oi songs, 
or both togcthei, fust by a iiioie heav), then by a more 
vehement, and lastly, by a most vehement dancing. 
Rut tins speculation is scaicc to be uudci stood but 
by those who look on, bow comely and decent il is, 
when utonMoid, or «fie' comminiding, the whole 
aimed mjjplidt is tO Wd fightjl^ and 
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clergymen may exeiq^e tbemselvcs, and min^^ 
themnielveft amongit ct'fora at this sporty becaus^"^ 
li a)l guided by neut wise rea&on.” 

Totbe Pi hum's account of tbc sword-dance, 1’ 

J aUe toadd tbe words sung or chanted, on occasion 
this dwce, as it is atiU pei formed in Papa Stour, 
a remote island of Zetland, whcie alone the custona 
keeps Its giound. It is, it will be obseved by anti- 
quaiies, a species of play or mystery, in which the 
Seven Champions of Christendom make thuir appear- 
ance, Ob in the interlude presented in All \ Well 
that Knda Well.” This dramatic curiosity was 
most kindly ptocured for my use by Dr Scott of 
Hazlar Hospital, son of my fiiend Mr Scott of 
Mcwbio, Zetland. Mi llibbcrt kas, in his Des- 
ciiption of the Zctliind Islands, given an account 
of the sword>daii(e, but somewhat less full than the 
iollowing 

** Words iisrii as » luriunc joiue Sword DAMrF,A 
DaVISH OR Noi>.W1(1\N ByLITT, (OUIOSED SOME 
ClMTlRIl'i O, VAD rniSFRYID IK PAI A blOUK, 

Zl£1 and. 

Pi Rso> Dr\matis.* 

M \ 11 u, iw 1 h thaiuettr Sr Georc r ) 

Bi ivf piutlcs all witiiiu this booi, -f 
If}( dili^ht in my spoit, 

( oiiu >LL UK (lincc upua tins jlnoi, 

M liuU to 3011 ill »lvill 311 111 lom^uit 
1 hi r sh ill i d uici m su h a ‘•uit, 

As)uiHsibU 1 uti\ 01 im , 

You, ininsticl min, pi 13 me a Poiti , | 
lhat 1 on tl 14 iloiii idiy prove a mau. 

( III (wu V, and dttiuu i a ht t . ) 
* So ploci d In the old |fl.S , ^ 
f Eiww , — BD -pelt, t« becqjid Wilk ^ vulgar proaimciBtioii ol 
the word Aoutec ( j ' 

BO known aa 
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Now have 1 danced with heut and hand, 

Brave gentles all, as you may see, 

Foi 1 have bun trad in many a land, 

As yet the tinth can testify , 

In England, Scotland, Iiila^, FnuiLe, Italy and 
Spam. 

H ivb 1 been tiicd uith that good sword of steelt 
{Diaw^andjiouTihhcs ) 

Yet 1 diny that evei ii nun did make me yield , 
Foi in my laid) theie la stiength, 

As by my inauhond may lie M,en , 

And 1 with that good swoid of length 
HdM oftentimes m pf nls liieii, 

And ovei champions I \i as king 
And by the stiength of light hand, 

Once on a day 1 kill d iittun, 

And left them di id upon tin lind 
Thiieforc, biau niinstiel, do not ( m, 

But phy 1(1 me 1 1 uti most 
lint ] no lon^ei dnl ilx ii, 

But (1 iiK( in dll till 'I ntlis ‘.it.hf , 

Altliuuijh 111 ) ••tiin^th ini\(s>ou ibasid 

Bum pintles ill bi not ili ml, 

hoi 111 111 s]\. iliiinpiou , w til UK, stud. 

All bv 111) in mil od Hum i iihi* {lit daiiKs ) 
Siiiee 1 luM dimul, 1 tliink it bes 
Uo call in) bretlmii in yuui sight, 

Ihit 1 uu> lid\e i little lest. 

And they ini) d uiu \iith ill then might 
With heait an 1 hind as they ni knights. 

And shake then siioids of suel o hiight. 

And shiw their mini stiength on this ftuoi, 

1 or we shall h u e anotlit i bout 
Betou we pass out of this dooi 


iiidii itiiif, a puM of iiiiiMi on tlu I Hi pip* , to wine li iiKiiiil 
iiisfi iinieiit, wliidi js ol bcAndiaaviau oii^in, tlu &word>duu 
nuiy hat e been ongmally vdmposed r 
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Ihciefoiii biareiniiistrcl) do not caie 
lo ])1dy to me a Pmtc mo«t lig1ft> 

Thdt I no longci do foibtar. 

But dmre in the si ^ciitks* sight. 
t( ffe iianceSf atitf then tn/t whn c<t Ins kmghU, a$ utuh r ) 
Stout James of Spain, both tiied and stoui,* 

Ihine aits aie knonn full well iiuhid , 

And Chduipion Diiims l 1 itnch kni/bt. 

Who stmt and bold ib to bi stin , 

And Dd^ id, i W( Ibhm in hoin, 

Who IS CO ut ( i nob'i blood , 

Aud Pdtiuk *ilso, \^ho hliw flit horn, 

All Insh kniqht, oinongtit the wood , 

Of Italy, biave Anthony tlu good. 

And Andrew of Scot! ind King , 

St Gioigp of 1 iiglind, bi i\i indeed, 

Who to lliL bus wioii^ht miifkle tinte f 
A\i 1) with till-, ’ — J 1 1 us come to bport, 

Sirui til It M hiv( 1 mind to ii, 

Simi th it }f hive this biigim sought, 

( oini ht tis fighi im' do not hai 
1 hi ii loic, bi i\ i niinsti tl, do not i ii < 

To pliy to OK 1 Porti most light, 

Tint J IK 1 mgri do foibiar, 

Hut dim ( in dll tin st gentles siglit 

(/fi tlffint s, anti tthnnn^fo Tamfsi/ Sjunt > 
Stout Jitnefi of Spun both tried ind stoiir, 

Thine i< t« aic known full mil imbed, 

Pipsent thyself with in our sight, 

Witbniit utlic 1 f( ii 01 die id 
Oiimt not fur favout or foi ii rd, 

Sinci of thy acts thou hast bein sun , 

Blast Jdiius if Spain, I m ill thee lead, 

To prove thv manhood on this dooi 

( Iamfs ; 

Hrive ehimpion ninnm, a 1 ituth knight, 

Who stout and bold is to be seen, 

f Muekk Mh, mfbll less or harm so m Ma 
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Preiei^t tiiysdf here in our 
Th<m brave French knight, 

Who bold hast been ; 

Since thou such valiant acts host done, 

Gome let us see some of them now 
With courtesy, thou brave French knight, 

Draw out thy sword of noble hue. 

(Dfnnis dances, while the othrs retire to a siJe ^ ) 
Brave David a bnw must string, and with awe 
Set up a wand upon a stand, 

And that brave David will cleave in twa. 

(^Davxd dances solus.) 

Hcfi'e is, I think, an Irish knight, 

Who docs not fear, or docs not flight, 

To prove thyself a valiant man, 

As thou hast done full often bright ; 

Brave Patrick, dance, if that thou can. 

{He dances.) 

Thou stout Italian, come tliou her>' ; 

Tliy name is Anthony, most stout ; 

Draw out thy swoid that is most clear. 

And do thou fight without any doubt ; 

Thy leg thou shake, thy neck thou lout,f 
And shew* some courtesy on this floor, 

For we shall have another bout, 

Before we pass out of tliis boor. 

Thou kindly Scotsman, conic thou here ; 

Thy name is Andrew of Fair Scotland ; 

Draw out thy su'^ord that is most dear, 

Fight for thy king with thy right hand ; 

And aye as long os thou canst stand, 

Fight for thy king with all thy heart ; 

' And then, for to confirm his band, 

Make all his enemies for to smart, —(fie dances.) 
{Music begins.) 

» Soineihiv is evidently amiss or omitted here. ' 
bably e|dd||iM some foot of archory. . 

+ or bow down; 
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Figuxr. 

The ^ix stand in rank with their swords feeliniiig 
on their shoulders. The master (St George) dances, 
and then strikes the sword ot James of Spain, who 
follows Tieorge, then dances, stiikes the sword oi 
Dennis, who fallows behind James. Ic like manner 
the rest — the music playing — swords as before. 
After the six are brought out of rank, they and the 
raastei form a circle, and hold the swords point ar I 
hilt. This circle is danced round twice. The whole, 
hccided by the master, pass uiidci the swords held in 
A vaulted manner. They juinp over the swords. 
This naturally places the swords across, which they 
disentangle by jiassiiig under their right sword. 
They take up the seven swords, and form a circle, in 
which th<»v dance round. 

“ The master runs under the swoid opposite, 
which he pimps over backwards. The others do the 
same. lie then passes under the iight-band sword, 
which the others follow, in which position they dance, 
until commanded by the mastei, when they form into 
a circle, and dance lound as befoic. Tlicy then 
jump over the iight-liand swoid, by which means, 
their backs are to the cir< le, and their bands across 
their backs. They dance roand in that form until 
the muster calls * Jioose,’ when they pass under the 
right bword, and aio in a perfect circle. 

** The master lays dow^n his sword, and lays hold 
of the point of James's sword. He then turns him- 
self, James, and the others, into a clew*. When so 
formed, he passes undci out of the midst of the 
circle ; the oUiers follo' ' , they vault as before. After 
scveml Oitof evolutions, they throw themselves into 
a cittdfe^ ^vit|i their arms across the breaat v They 
-1.SO tpelt 111 MS. 
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aftemrdB farm mtih figures ae to^&rm u shield of 
their s^vturds* end the shield is 'so ehfenpact that the 
master and his' knights dance alternately with this 
shield upon their heads. It is then laid down upon 
the floor. Each knight lays hold of their former 
points and hilts with their hands across, which disen- 
tangle by figuirs directly contrary to those that formed 
the shield. This finishes tlie ballet. 

“ Epilogue. 

Mars does rule, he bends his brows, 

He makes iis all agast ;* 

After the few houra that wc stay here 
Venus will rub at last. 

Farewell, fircwell, brave gentles all, 

That herein do remain, 

I wish you health and happiness. 

Till we return again. £xeunt. " 

The manuscript from which the above was copied 
was transcribed from a very old one, by Mr William 
Henderson, Jun. of Papa Stour, in Zetland. Mr 
Henderson*8 copy is not dated, but b^ars his own 
signature, and, from various circumstances, it is 
known to have been written about the year 1788. 

The Dwaufie Stone. — P. 282, 1. 9. 

This is one of the wonders of the Orkney Islands, 
though it has been ratber undervalued by their late 
historian, Mr Barry. The island of Hoy rises 
abruptly, starting as it were out of tbc sea, which 
is contrary to the gentle and flat ebar^ter of the 
ot ]^ Isles of Orkney. It consists of ^i^Buountain, 
hnitoflEsr^t eminences, or p^s. 

Affost, — BO ,gpel£ hi4n8« 
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furrowod with taviaes, and |)lac6d 90 as to cat^ the 
mists of tfa6 Western OceKkij and has a tioble and 
picturesque effect from all points of view. The 
highest peak is divided from another eminence, 
called the Waid-hill, by a long swampy valley full 
of peat-bogs. 1 pon the slofic ol thi ^ last hill, and 
just where the principal mountain of Hoy opens in 
a hollow svvuinp, or come, lies what is called the 
Dwatiie Stone. It is a great fragment of sandstoi i, 
composing one solid mass, which has long since been 
dctaclied from a bell ot the sunic materials, cresting 
the eminence above the spot ubcic it now lies, and 
wbieh lias slid down till it reached its picsent situa^ 
lion. The io(k is about seven feet high, t\\enty-two 
feet long, and sovcntcon feet broad. The upper end 
of it is liollow td by iron tools, of which the marks 
arc evident, into a sort of apartment, containing two 
beds of stone, with a passage benveeii them. Tlic 
uppeimost and largest bed is five feet eight inches 
long, by two feet broad, wbieh was supposed to 
be used by the dvvnrf himself; the lower couch is 
shorter, and rounded ofi*, instead of being squared at 
the corners. There is an entrance of about three 
feet and a half square, and a stone lies before it 
calculated to ilt the opening, A sort of skylight 
window gives light to the apartment. We can only 
guess at the purpose of this monument, and different 
ideas have been suggested. Some liave supposed it 
the work of some travelling mason ; but the cui bono 
would remain to be accounted for. The Rev. Mr 
Barry coniectuu s it to be a hermit’s cell ; but it dis- 
plays no symbol of C bristiaiiity, and the door opens 
,to die WMward. The Orcadian traditions allege 
tho WQtIktft l^that ut a dwarf, to whom theykoseribe 
supenmlqiii apd a malevolent disposition. 
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the di that lace in Norse mytbdogy. 

Whoever ii^tehited thiedogulnr den certainly cnjoy^ 

Pillow edid, and sheeth not warm. 

X observed* that commencing juat opposite to the 
Pwaific Stone, and extending in a line to the sea- 
beach, there are a number of small barrows, or rah ns, 
which sccin to connect the stone with a very largo 
caim where we landed. This curious monument 
may theiefore have been intended as a temple of 
some kind to tlie Northern l)ii Manes, to which the 
cairns might direct w'orship])ci s. 

Carbunlli. on thl Ward-hiii . — P. 283, 1. 14. 

“ At the wtst end of this stone, (/. e. the Dwaif 
Stone,) stands an eveeding high muiintain ot a steep 
ascent, called the WnriLhill of Iloy, near the top oi 
which, in the inOiiUis of May, .Tune, and July, about 
iiiidniglit, IS been sometliirig that bhines and spaikles 
admirably, and which is often been a grc«it w^ay off. 
It hath shined more brightly beiore tlian it does now, 
and tboiigli many hfue chmlied up the bill, and 
attempted to^ bcarch for it, yet they could find 
nothing. The vulgar talk of it ns bomc enchanting 
carbuncle, but I take it rather to be ^omc water 
sliding down the face of a smooth rock, which, when 
the sun at such a time bhines upon, the refiectioii 
causeth the admiiable splendour. ’* — Da Wallacl’s 
Dcscrijjtum of the Islands oj Orkney, ]2mo, 1708, 
p. 52. 

<'’ri j-itv to Jill l)<n.-FisJi. — P. 2f)J, J. 21. 

Thib cruelty is piactised by some out of a 

(iiidictive hatred to these i a venous MMu ^ 
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I iiATB Ai(L Spaniards 81.MCXC vaSY -OAiiE Hcae 
AND REFT THF FaIII Ibl 1 MSN OF THBIB Vx^B 
IN 1558”— P. 315, 1. 3 

The Admiral of the Spanish Armada was wrecked 
on the Fair Isle, half-way betwixt the Orkney and 
Zetland aichipcla^o. The Duke of Medina Sidonia 
landed with some of his }>eople, and p llaged the 
islanders ol then winter stoies These strange ^ 
(Ue leincnibered us huing leni mud on the island by 
lorce, and on bad teinis with the inhibitants, till 
spiing returned, when they cfTeeted their eseape. 

Old Gat dragon — P. 318, 1. 5. 
Galdra-Kinna^ — tl e Norse for a sorceress. 

FoiiriNE-Tiii iM. llii\Mis. Chap, XXI. 

1> 301—20. 

The author has iii the pi cctding chapter supposed 
that a vei yarn lent noithcrn custom, used by those 
who were accounted soothsaying women, might have 
survived, though in p &t rather than e imcst, among 
the Zetlaiideis, then disc end ints. The following 
original uceouiit of sudi i si me will shew the ancient 
importance and c onsc tjuuicc ot such a jprophqtic 
charactcL a^ was issumid by Noma — 

TI eic lived in the sime tciiitory (Greenland) 
a woman ii lined lliorb oigi, who was a piophetess, 
and cilkd the lOLk Vola, (oi fatil sistoi,) the only 
one of nine sistei s w ho sui vi\ ed. Thui biurg i during 
the winter used to fieqiimt the festivities of the 
season, invited by tiiobe who weic desirous of leain> 
Ing their ^rtune, and the futme events which 
impended. Torquil being a man ot consequence ir 
the ooniitry, it fell to his lot to Ujfquiic how long the 
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dea^h wad’to endure, with which the country w^ 
then evicted; ho therefore invited the prophetes8'^< 
luc^^Wuse, huving made liberal preparation, as was the 
for receiving a guest of such consequence. 

' The seat of the soothsayer was placed in an eminent 
situation, and covered with pillows filled with the 
softest eider down. In the evening she arrived, 
together with a person who had been sent to meet 
her, and shew her the way to Torquirs habitation. 
She W'as attired as follows : She had a sky-blue 
tunick, having the front oniamciitcd with gems from 
the top to the bottom, and wore around her throat a 
necklace of glass brads.* Her head-gear was oi 
black lambskin, tiie lining being the fur of u white wild- 
cat. She leant on a staff, having a bull at the top.f 
The staff was ornamented with brass, and tbc ball, or 
globe, with gems or pebbles. She wore a Hunland 
(or Hungarian) girdle, to which was attached a large 
pouch, in which she kept her magical implements. 
Her shoes were of sealskin, dressed w'ith the hair 
outside, and secured by long and thick straps, fastened 
by brazen clasps. She wore gloves of the wild-cat's 
skin, with the fur inmost. As this venerable person 
entered the hall, all saluted her with due respect ; but 
she only returned the compliments of such as were 
agreeable to her. Torquil conducted her with rever- 
ence to the seat prepared for her, and requested she 
would purify the apartment and company assembled, 
by casting her eyes over them. She was by no means 
sparing of her woids. The tabic being at length 
covered, such viands ^vcre placed before Thorbiorgu 

We may suppose the beads to have been of the potent 
adde||ffeone, to which so many virtues weie U&fbed 

those anciently borne by porters at Che gatds of 
j^Blfiiished pcrson&i bodge of office. 
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ms suited her character of a soothsmyei. These wt re, 
a preparation of goat’s milk, and a mess composed of 
the hcaits of various animals; the piophetess mede 
Ubc ot d brazen spoon, and a pointless knife, the* 
handle of vilucli vias composed of a whale’s tooth, 
and ornamented with two nngs of brass. The table 
being u moved, Toiquil addressed Tliorbioiga, le- 
qucstiiig her opinion oi his house and guests, at tho 
same time intiniiting the siib]bcts on whnh he nd 
tht company wcu dtsiious to consult hci. 

** riioibiuigi ]( plied. It w IS impossible fot ber to 
•inswd then inquiins until she had slept a night 
uiidei Ills loof. llie luxt iiiortiiiig, iheroforc, the 
magical ijipai itus luccssai) fui hi i puipo^e was pre- 
pared, and sill then inqiiiicd, as a mcissaiy pait of 
the ceiiiiioii), whethei there was any tem iK present 
who could sing a magical song called ‘ Vatdhkur.* 
When 110 songstress such as she desiicd could be 
found, Gudiida, the daughter ot Torquil, replied, < I 
am no sorcdc^s oi soothsayei , but iny nurse, lluldisa, 
taught me, when in Ic ( land, a song called Vardlokur.' 
— ‘ Then thou knowest more than I was awaie of,’ 
said Toiciuil. < But as I am a Christian,* eontiiiued 
Gudiida, * I consider these iites as matters which it 
is unlawful to ])ioinote, and the song itself is unlaw- 
ful ' — ‘ Nt\ Cl tildes^, answered the soothsayer, ‘thou 
ma}bt help us iii this mattei without any harm to thy 
lehgion, since the task will remaiii with Torquil to 
piovidc 1 vciy thing nce( ssaiy foi the picsent puipose.’ 
Torquil ilsu laiiustly eiiticated (iudndo, till she 
consented to grant liit icejuest. The females then 
suiruuiidcd Tliorbioigu, who took hci place on a sort 
of elevated stage , Gudiida then sung the magic song, 
with a \oire so sweit and tuneful, as to txcel any 
thing that had Ixen heard ^ am piesent. The 
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800tb9B7eri delighted with the melody, xeturncd 
thonki^ to the singer, and then said, * Much I have 
nAvr; learned of dearth and disease approaching the 
ebttntry^ and many things are now clear to me which 
befbre were hidden as well from me as others. Our 
present dearth of substance shall not long endure for 
the present, and plenty will in the spring succeed to 
scarcity. The Contagious diseases also, with which 
the country has been for some time afUicled, will in 
a short tirne^tuke their departure. To thee, Gudrlda, 
I can, in recompense for thy iisbisUmcc on this occa- 
sion, announce a fortune of higher import than any 
one could have conjectured. You shall be married 
to a man of name here in Greenland ; but you shall 
not long enjoy that union, for your fate recalls you 
to Iceland, where you shall become the mother of a 
iiumeruiis and honourable family, which shall be 
enlightened by a luminous ray of good furtimc. So, 
my daughter, wishing thee health, I bid thee farewell.* 
The prophetess, having afterwards given answers to 
all queries which w'crc put to her, cipher by Torquil 
or his guests, departed to shew her skill at another 
festival, to which she had been invited for that 
purpose. But all which she had presaged, either 
concerning the public or individuals, came tiuly to 
pass.” 

The above narrative is taken from the Saga of 
Erick Raiida, as quoted by the learned Bartholine 
in his curious work. He mentions similar instances, 
particularly of one Ileidri, celebrated for her i)rcdic- 
tions, who attended fc-ttivals fur the purpose, us a 
modern Scotsman might say, of spacing fortunes, with 
a gallant lailt or retinue, of thirty male and fifteen 
fejAUde attendants. — See De Causis CofUen^tee a 
gentUibu^^rtiSf lib. III. cap. 4 . 
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Paomise or Ojdin — P dSQp 1. 90. 

Altliougli the father of Scdnduiavian mylliologx 
hab hi ill, as a deity, long forgotten m the arcfa]|Ml^p^ 
which was once a very smaU part of his realttiy fet 
c\cii at thib day Ins name continues to be occasionally 
attested as scciiiity for a promise. 

It IS curious to obsirvL, that the rites with which 
suth ittcstdtioiis aip still made in Orkney, curresy ind 
to those of thi iTicK lit Northmen It appears fiom 
seicril aiithoiitus, tb*it in the >iurbe ritual, when an 
oath was impose he b} uhoiii it Mas pledgr d, passed 
hib hand, while ptonouneing it, thiout^h a massive 
ling of sil\ c 1 k( pt lor tli it puipose * In like manner, 
two persons (,(neially ]o\cis, dcsiious to tike the 
piornisi of Odin, mUicIi thL> eoiibideied is ptculidily 
binding, ionic d hinds thiough i circulii hole in a 
siciilunil stone, which lies in tin Orcadian Stoiie- 
heii^c, Lilhd the ( iide of Stciiiii , of which mc shall 
spe ik inoi ( hi 1 ( ifti i 1 hi c 1 1 c iiioiiy is now eoiifiiicd 
to the troth ]>] jilting ot tlie lowei clabses, but at an 
eailici peiiod miy bi supposed to have inlluenced a 
chaiaeter like Minna in the highei laiiks 

IIalniid Islls — P 335 — 7 

An (Idet biotin i, now no moit, who was educated 
in the n ivy, and had bi en a midshipman iii Rodney's 
squadron in the West Indies, used to astonish the 
author s boyhood with tales of those haunted islets. 
Ononi of them eillcd, I bci l\c, ( ofhn-kiy, the sea- 
men posit i\ily ifuMd to piss the night, uid came off 
cveiy c veiling while lIil> weie ingiged in completing 
the watering of the lessel returning the following 
sunrise 
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Lives, / fartwell f f the votes ffou heart** &c. 

P 346-7 

1 cBiinot suppress the pnde ot saying, ttmt these 
lines hd\e bun bountifully set to origiiiiil music, by 
Mrs Arkin right, of Dcibyshiie. 

"A Lim 01 ViRGii, tiunid ui (astatic, rab 

niCLIVlD INIHI SlllMllNllI ( INlllU, AND IN 
JHF Couni 01 IjNCIAND, Afe AN IMIMAIION 01 
ILTURL LlJNlb — P 1 B 
The cell brute fl Sortes 'Vugilimi wtie resorted 
to by Chailos I. and his couiticis, as i mode of 
prying into futui ♦■y 

Mono Cum WVI p 
Nat lanqcr ^1u vipt^ lur tears iiue a yptnty &,c. 

It is uorth mIiiIl si}in,^, tl it this motto, and the 
ascription of the bLiutiful i ill id fioin which it is 
taken to the Ili^ht lloiiourabli L tdy Ann Lindsay, 
OLCUsionLtl t u Hi uiioiis uuthoi csss ac know kdgmont 
of the biilUd, of which tm 1 ditoi,b> Lci punussion, 
published i snul] mipuision, iiisciibclto the Ban- 
natyiiL Club 
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Phi Pjcttsii Ruroii 3-5 
Tiir Pittish *1 fort whu h Noiniis supposed 

to hm foiivcrtcl into her dwclliiif^-bouso, li.is been 
fully dLbcribcd m tlu Notis upon I\duhoe, p 106 of 
the piesint voluau An dccoiiiit of the cchbiated 
Castle of Mousais tlicic givtu, to dilord an oppoitunity 
of companng it with the Sdxoii C astle of Conings- 
hiirgh. It should, ho\\c^cr, have been mentioned, 
that the Castle of Mousi undenvent considc table 
repairs'at a coinpardtivcl) i ecent pei lod A( cordmgly, 
TorfcLUs assures us, that even this anuent pigeon* 
hoiisc, (omposed of di} stones, was foitification 
enough, not indtid to hold out a ten years* siege, 
like Tioy 111 bimilir cii Lumstanct s, but to wear out 
the patience of the besiegers. Eiland, the son of 
Haiold the I in spoken, hi I can nd oil a b( dutiful 
woman, the inu liti oi i Noiutgiiii iiil, also (ailed 
Haiold, and sheUertU lumsili with his laii pnre m 
the Castle of Moiisa Earl Harold followed with 
4H1 anny, ind Iniding the plac t too strong for assault, 
Endeavoured to reduce it b^ famine , but such was 
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Ae letigth of the siege, that th« fiarl found 

it necessary to listea to a trea^ of aoddttjiiQOdation, 
and agreed that his mother^' lionour dtou^d be 
restored by marriage. Thi# transactiAh took ‘place 
in the beginning of the thirteenth eOntdry, In the 
reign of WiHiatn the Lion of Scotland^ ¥t is 
probabld that the improveihents adopted b^ ISrland 
on this d^asion, were those which finished the 
parapet of the castle, by making it proicct outwards, 
BO that the tower of Mousa rather resembles the 
figure of a dice-box, whereas others of the same kind 
have the fbrm of a truncated cone. It is easy to see 
how the projection of the highest parapet would 
render the defence more easy and offc( tiial. 

PkTra MacRau, rnr oio Pivca o> Stornoway. 

P. \% 1. 18. 

The Mao Raws were followers of the MacKenzies, 
whose chief has the name of Caberfae, or Buckshcad, 
from the cognizance borne on hib standards. Unques- 
tionably the worthy piper trained the Beal On the 
same principle of respect to the clan term which I 
have heard has* been taught to dogs, who, iinuW to 
any other air, dance after their fashion to ^-he tune of 
Caberfae. 

Kcrrr, end oi Chap. II. — P. 24. 

The spells described in this chapter are not altogether 
imaginary. By this mode of pouring lead into mtm, 
and selecting the part which chances to assttme a 
rcsembldnce to the Iniman heoit, which mii'^t he 
worn by the patient firouiid her oi ins neck, the 
sage persons of Zetland protend to cure the fatal 
disorder called the loss of a hcait. 

* Toifwi Oiiadus, p l.‘ll. 
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Intemolatbd Pa$8aqe, — P. 38, L 6 
from bottom. — Afier, 

“ JoAtil, johd / • wtts Laurciirc's joyful answoi ; 
and be hastened for the basket. 

** By the bickci of Saint Magnus i*'f said Halero, 
‘'and the builiost Bishop that ever quaffed it for 
luck's sake, theie is no finding your locker empty* 
Magnus’ I b«.1ii\e sincerely, that, ore a hie d 
wanted, you could, like old Luggic the warloek, fish 
up boiled and roasted out of the pool of Kibbtci.”:^ 

“ You .irc uiong there, JcUto Claud,” said Magnus 
Troll, **for fai fioin lulping me to a supper, the 
foul heiid, I btlieve, has tamed off great part of 
mine this blessed Lvcning , but you an wtlcome to 
share and shaic of what is left.” This uas said 
while the paity enteied the hut. 

* Jokulf — jes, nir , a Noise exptession atill in commou 
use. 

f The Bicker of S not hlacnus a vessel of enormous 
dimeneions, was prescived at Kiik^tll, and presented to 
each bishop of th< Oikntys. If the new incumbent u as able 
to quaff It out at one diaught, whit h was a task for the 
Hcrculce or Rone Mhoi of Dun vegan, the omen boded a 
crop of unusual ftrtiht} . 

I Luggic, a iamouB conpirer, uas wont, when storms 
prevented him fiom going to his usual employment of 
fishing, to angle over a steep rock, at the place called, from 
his name, Luggie's Knoll. At othei times he drew up 
dressed food while they w'eie out at sea, of which his 
comrades paitook boldly boni natural couidge, without 
(aiingwhn ntood cook. llic pooi mannas finally con- 
dcmnid and Inn nl it Si illou i\ 
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AntiqiiA Coinb foum^ 4% 

While these sheets weve^peisiiig through the|vtMi> 

I Atoelfed • letter freni an honourable and leaned 
IrUM^ ecmCakilng the following passage, NtaHAg tn 
a diMFOiy In Zetland : ^ Within a ^ Iveeks, 
the workmen taking up the foundation of dot eMwalli 
came on a hearth-stone, under which tbef feubd a 
horn, sarrroonded with masbivo silver rings, like 
bracelets, and filled with coins of the Hcptarc^^ In 
perfect preservation. The place of finding is within 
a very short distance of the [supposed] residence of 
Noma of the Fitful-head.” — Thus one of the very 
improbable fictions of the talc is venfied by a 
singular coincidence. 

OnkNL'i Grolse..— P. 60, 1. 18. 

It is very curious that the giousc, plenty in Orkney 
as the text declares, should be totally unknown in 
the neighbouring archipelago of Zetland, which is 
only about sixty miles distance, with the Fair Isle aa 
a etep between. 

Charactfr of Norna. — F. 02, 1, 9. 

The character of Norna is meant to he an instance 
of that singular kind of insanity, during which the 
patient, while she or he retains much subtlc^ty and 
address for the power of imposing upon others, is 
still more ingenious in endeavouring to impose upon 
themselves. Indeed, maniacs of this kind may be 
often observed to possess a soit of double character, 
in one of which they arc the being whom their 
distempered imagination shapes out, and in the other, 
lyU^own natural self, as seen to exist by other 
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p^e« TliUip«defl^lottble(K)^ 
wiM work wilk ^ potkmtfk isttginatloti^ mxlff judU 
ei^y medt ia |i«rbap«« froquont neansof feWi^ng 
MUy of iote^le^ Exterior drcumstani;^ atiO^lig 
Uie MnMi often have a poweilal ofibot in 
mituny on Uttering the airy caeUes ^hich libo dbaKder 
hiwiuteitedi \» 

rA •lute medical gentleman, my paiticulanifriend, 

S M me the case of a lunatic patient confined in t iC 
diillHirgh Infirmary, lie was so far happy Khat his 
mental alienation was of a gay and pleasant character, 
giving a kind of joyous explanation to all that came in 
contact with him. lie considered the large house, 
numerous servants, &e. of the hospital, as all mattera 
of state and consequence belonging to his own per- 
sonal establishment, and had no doubt of his own 
wealth and grandeur. One thing alone puzzled this 
man of wealth. Although he was piovided with A 
first-rate cook and proper assistants, although bis table 
was regularly supphed with every delicacy of the 
season, yet he confessed to my fnend, that by some 
uncommon depravity of the palate, every thing which 
he ate tasted of porridge. This peculiarity, of course, 
arose from the poor man being fed upon nothing else, 
and because his stomach was not so easily deceived 
as his other senses. 

Bibds or PaLv. ~ P. 94, 1. 13. 

So favourable a retreat does the island of Hof 
afford for birds of prey, that itibtaiices of their ravagesii 
which seldom occur m other paits of the country^ 
arc not unusual there. An individual was living in 
Orkney not lung since, whom, while a child in its 
swaddling clothes, an eagle actually traiispoiM ^ 
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its ne%t in the btH of Rdy. Happily the tvry being 
kno>vii, and the bird instantly pursued, the child iias 
found aninrjured, playing with the young cigles, A 
story of a more ludicrous transportiition was told toe 
by the reverend cleigyman who is minister of the 
island. Hoanng one day a strange gnUltiiigi he 
Niispected hiB seivints had permitted a sow and p/igb, 
\ihiLh were tenants of his firm-yard, to get Otnen^ 
hib barley ciop Having in ^alI 1 looked fof the 
tiansgrcssorb upon solid i irth, he athngth last his 
eyes upwaid, when he dibcoKied om of the litUi in 
the talons of a largt ei(,lL, nbuli w is soaring im ly 
n ith the uiifoitunate pi^ ^s(|uedkiii^ ill the n hile with 
terroi) towaids hci nest in the cicft ol Hoy. 
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I his w IS really an exploit of the eilcbntcd Avery 
flu piitc, who suddenly, and without provocation^, 
tired bis pistols undii the table where he sat drinking 
with his messmates, wounded one mm severely, ami 
thought the matter a good |cst What is still more 
extraordinary, his crew n guided it in the same hght. 
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The Standing Stones of Sttnms, as by a little 
jdUmnasm this remarkable monument is termed, fur 
ftishes an irresistible lofutatinn of the opinion of such 
antiquanes as hold tbit the eiicles usually called 
PrmditsA were pti uliar to that race of priests There 
IS to believe, that the eustom was us 

Scandinaua as in Gaul or BiUain 
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M eommon to tlie mythology OAUi its to Pyimhcal 
BupeiEiUtioiK There v eveu remyi to thtok, thgt the 
Dniide never occupied any pvt of the Orkneys and 
tiadiitiiHii ae w^l as history, ascflbes t)ie Stonea of 
8 lanius ta tha Scandinavian#* Two huge chaeb of 
wate(» oammucating with ihe 8 e% ere comiecM by 
a Olii|0way« with optmngs permitting the tide to xise 
and mcede, which ib called the Budge of Bsoisgar 
0 po#i the eastern tongue of land appear the Standi ^ 
Stones, arranged in thi form ol a half circle, or rather 
a horso-shoe, the height ot the pillars being iGUiteen 
feet and upvinrd? Within this circle hes a #toiic, 
probably saerihcial. One of the pillars, a little to 
the westward, is peifomted with a circular bole, 
through whuh loving couples uie ^sunt to join hands 
when they take the ProniiSL of Odinj as has been 
repeatedly mentioned in the text. The enclosure is 
surrounded by barrowb, and on the opposite isthmus^^ii 
advanGing towaids the Budge ot Broisgai, there is 
another monument of Standmg Stones, which, iti 
this cose, 16 completely circular. They m less in 
size than those on the eastern side of the lake, their 
height running only from ten 01 twelve to fourteen 
feet. This western circle is surrounded by a deep 
trench drawn on the outside ot the pillars , and 1 
lemarked toir tumuli, or mounds of (irth, reguldily 
disposed around it. Stonehenge excels this Orcadian 
monument , but that of Stennis is, I conceive, the 
only one in Bntam which can be said to approach 
in consequence. All the uorihem nations marked by^ 
thoa# huge enclosures tbe places ot populv meetings 
either for religious worship 01 the tiansactjijjipi of 
pubbe business of a t( mpord natuie. The 
Popular AMtiquUiLs contain, in an abstract 
Byrbiggia Saga, .1 puticulai account oi theilMMIVl' 

52 B 2 
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111 wbich the Helga Pels, or Holy Rock, WRd ut 
apart by the Pontiff Thorolf for solemn occaaton^s 
1 need only odd, that, different from the monument 
on the Salisbury Plain, the stones whkb were used 
in the Orcadian circle seem to have been raised 
fiom a quany upon the <!pot, oi which the marks ore 
\iNihle. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

TJIE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 


< But why tiliould lordlings all our praise engrosi T 
Rise, honest man, and sing the Man of Kos8*^>. 

Poi%. 

Having, in the tale of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, succeeded in some degree in awaken- 
ing an interest in behalf of one devoid of those 
accomplishments which belong to a heroine 
almost by right, I was next tempted to choose 
a hero upon the same unpromising plan; and 
as worth of character, goodness of heart, and 
rectitude of principle, were necessary to one 
who laid no claim to high birth, lomantic 
<aen9ibiHty, or any of tlic usual accomplish- 
of those who strut through the pages 
of composition, 1 made freo.'lHki 
a person w'ho has left 

bency^lenco MBH 
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cfaaritj tbat the ^ieapital of Scot^d faaa to 
display. 

To the Scottish reader little more need be 
said, than that the man alluded to is George 
Heriot. But for those south of the .Tweed, 
it may. be necessary to add, that the person 
so named was a wealthy citizen of Edinbui^h, 
and the King’s goldsmith, who followed James 
to the English capital, and was so successful 
in his profession, as to die, in 1624, extremely 
wealthy for that period. He had no children ; 
and afler making a full provision for such 
relations as might have claims upon him, he 
left the residue of his fortune to establish an 
hospital, in which the sons of Edinburgh free- 
men are gratuitously brought up and educated 
for the station to which their talents may 
recommend them, and are finally enabled to 
enter life under respectable auspices. The 
Hospital in which this charity is maintained 
ie a noble quadrangle of the Gothic order, 
and as ornamental to the city as a buUding, 
as the manner in which the youths are iiro- 
for and educated, renders it useful. to 


the i community as an institution. To;4he 
lim^our of those who have the managetauliy 


Magistrates and Clergy of £|| 
wiiiib hds of the Hospital 
Hjl^jiinder their care, Uiat^i|£^ 
^Hieducates one hundred au^lm 
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Annually) many of whom have done hdn^r 
to their country in different situationsh 
The founder of such a charity as this may 
be reasonably supposed to have walked 
through life with a steady pace, and an 
observant eye, neglecting no opportunity of 
assisting those who were not possessed of the 
experience necessary for their own guidance. 
In supposing his efforts directed to the bene- 
fit of a young nobleman, misguided by the 
aristocratic haughtiness of his own time, and 
the prevailing tone of selfish luxury which 
seems more peculiar to ours, as well as the 
seductions of pleasure which are predominant 
in all, some amusement, or even some advan- 
tage, might, I thought, be derived from the 
manner in which I might bring the exertions 
of this civic Mentor to bear in his pupils 
behalf. I am, I own, no great believer in 
the moral utility to be derived from fictitious 
compositions ; yet, if in any case a word 
spdken in season may be of advantage to a 
3 roung person, it must surely be when it calls 
upon him to attend to the voice of principle 
and self-denial, instead of that of precipitate 
passloUfc 1 could not, indeed, hope or expect 
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moral character. Still, hiweveit ’iettiething 
1 hoped might be done not altbjifCdllblf iui«- 
worthy the fame which George Heribt haa 
aecuredby the lasting benefits he hasbesto^d 
on his eodntry. 

It appeared likely, that out of this simple 
plot I might weave soinething attractive ; be- 
cause the reign of James I, in which Grcorge 
Heriot flourished, gave unbounded scope to 
invention in the fable, while at the same time 
it afforded gi eater variety and discrimination 
of character than could, with historical con- 
sistency, have been introduced, if the scene 
had been laid a century earlier. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague has said, with equal truth 
and taste, that the raobt romantic region of 
every country is that where the mountains 
il^te themselves with the plains, or lowlands. 
Jbr similar reasons, it may be in like manner 
said, that the most picturesque period of 
history is that when the ancient rough and 
wild manners of a barbarous age are just 
becoming innovated upon and contrasted 
by the illumination of increased or revived 
learning, and the instructions of renewed |sr 
rdbnned religion. The strong contrast pcia- 
duced by the opposition of ancients miiMK 
^hose which are gradually 
ilfcr ds the lights and shadowd W 

g|||f.bffect to a fictitious narrati%5 IMR wlffs 
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ea|ii^^.tlie Autbor (o J^ro- 
of ft mftTvellouaand iinpr^bl^ 
ftbATdciefi;' as t)ut of jtho turbulent in- 
jBoxi ferocLty» belonging, old 
habits of violence, still influcncing^^^j^^n- 
|i people wl^o liad been in 

i^/.barlfttFous.stft^;,yet9 on the ^er ^nd, 
charftcle^s, a^d sentiments of ms^y cf 
Uie actors ftiay, with the utmost ,prpb^ility, 
bo^ described with great variety of. sbading 
and delineation, which belongs to the newer 
and more improved^, period, of which the 
wodd has but lately received the lights . . . 

'» Vhe reign of James I. of England posaeined 
advantage in a peculiar degree*. . Spibe 
heams of obivalry, although its planet 
Jsaenios soine time set, continued to amia^e 
JtukgM the horizon, and aldiough 
nQi Wa acted precisely on its Qui«;otic d^ 
tatos^meu and women still talked tho chival- 
ronsis^uage of Sir l^hilip Sydney's Aroftdia; 
^d the ceremonial of the tiltryard waa yot 
^hibited, dmugh it now only flourished as a 
Phe^ de CarrfmseL Here and theife a high- 
^ritedlknightof theEat|i^wUne$a tfaoloo 
liOrd Herbert of Cberbury umbras 
d^oted enough to the vowo he^bad 
bhnself obliged toicompoh 
t, a fellow-knight or 
top-knot of ribbon which 
2 c 




bad .stplen > 

whHa^ 'lUBtt ! ''ivaaa .^|iAb% '^£dll^|iBE^Iief6| 
xm mmh fmncti|iioi;^^i)on||^ lafti 

ati«ady^4nrriT6d'ii^fi:;BAeo&:^^i^ ^ 

taaeb'die wdtid tliat>ib6v^«are>'jicK«btigeiiid 
'^a80i9?Aa^«tttb6hfi(j^ nuil^^lbiib toiCBtldilith 
tnitliitby*>advancbg till thdy ' ^ 

iixediWj indiftputioiild^'l^ firoiil^ ' 

hypoilimB)' but from cKpefimeiiti 

Theatate of society ia the reign ofUamsl. 
was also' strangely distltthed, and thd licence 
of a part of the coniamnity was perpetually 
giving rise to acts of blood and violenGe. 
The bravo of the Queen’s day, of whom 
Shakespeare has given us so many varieties, 
as Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, Peto, and the other 
companions of FalstafF, men who had their 
imnours, or their particular turn of extrava- 
ganza, had, since the commencement of 'the 
Low Country wars, given way to a race of 
aworders, who used the rapier and dagger, 
instead of the far less dangerous sword and 
buckler ; so that a historian says oti this sub- 
ject, ^ that private quarrels were nourished, 
but especially between the Scots and the 
fiwglish; and duels in every street mabi- 
tailed ; divers sects and peculiar titles 
uapuni^illpd and unregarded, 

4i|ie R<||^g Boys, Bonaventil^jrj^^aj^p 
S^H^ord Herbert of Cherbuty^1||||||^^ 
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QuArterbrii.lMtiiM^ peMNDs 

prodligtf iifugfr&^t \tmpena 9 i wbo^c»having 
r«tt A0itiialfe» bito <d<»b4 #0re comitrBined 
I# run fteict into fiictioiw, to deftnd ihom* 
aohretfromdatigtrofthelatr. TheoaiieoeWed 
eoubtenaaco Aom divon of the nehtU^ ; and 
the cltieeiui librOiil^liieiviousneBft conduteing 
their eetetei^it d^ea lUsh that die numl^ «[of 
these despeMdoeiJivfeuIdiiBther increabe than 
diminifh^ and ertder these pretences they 
entered into many desperate enterprises} and 
dtarce any durst walkhs the street after nine 
at night.’' 

The same authority assures us farther} that 
^ ancient gentlemen, who had left their inheri- 
tanoe whole and well furnished with goods 
and chattels (having thereupon kept good 
baueos) unto their sonS} lived to see part 
nonaumed in riot and excess, and the rest in 
possibility to be utterly lust ; the holy state of 
matrimony made but a May-game, by which 
divers families had been subverted ; broUiel- 
houses muuh frequented} and even great per- 
sons} probtituling their persons to tlie intent 
to satisfy their lusts, consumed their substance 
im lascivious appetites. And of alb^^ortS} 
,ISIIt|| knights and gentlemen} as either thfniugh 

* ^ ^ftistoty of the First Fourteen Years of 4 King 
ttuuM lUipt* See Soiners’e Tracts, dbted by 
SmiMp mb ft P* 12()6. 
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Ml mini; 


pmd« onpKfirillkf^ 
ntnne^i;il«8iix%i^ 
to cooButne tim in/tmmmi 
lives; Of ttwfeilindinftSKfd to 

the inlMt to naipHii tboteMtvi^ iiaii#ding 
to tn 

shsioeful ^dj^lMouses, 

tsveims, aQdplaoii|»i|^^ 

alKlMing in 

Nor is if only a pdrltanicalf 

perhaps a satirical that we find so 

shocking and disguswg a picture of thO 
coarseness of tho beginning of the seven* 
teenth century. On tlie contrary, in all the 
comedies of the age, the principal character 
for gaiety and wit is a young heir, who has 
totally altered the establishment of the fiilher 
to whom he has succeeded, and, to usO'|bbe 
old simile, who resembles a fountain^ whioh 
plays oft* in idleness and extravagfl(nc!e> tlie 
weal til which its careful parents paitifiiliy 
had assembled in hidden reservoirs. 

And yet, while (bat spirit of general ex- 
travagance seemed at work over a whole 
kiiigdaKn^ another and very different sort of 
moM^teore gradually forming the staid aod 
resolved cliaracters, which afterwards dfo- 
jdayed themselves during the Civil Wajra,4p4 
gk^riully regulated and aftected iho chait^ 
^^ei ol the whole Knglish nation, 


«|||| voKtcrirm Off ans 

lN«rik#>#fWai|f»%A^^ ^«g|}Mi«d 

fiiBrtiiiTihltftwrrtllt^ lutdi 

^IRhWbrtlioiwiauinm wlliA | 'Imvo pra> 
dda«i 4 )«|lilM(«im>llA 4 idlig^ng %lNlduot «f 
Lard «(i^ av«< 

«traullb|h WmtofHftVst 

imd piMlIljil^ teem tcK^ thi^-hly 

coloure^ Muring the 

due. It iliiliil^^ First's reign that 
vice first appeared iH|rang the better i^lAsses 
in its gross and uudisjguised depravitja The 
entertainments and amusements of i£lit»- 
beth's time had an air of that decent reitittint 
which became the court of a maiden sove- 
reign ; and) in that earlier period^ to me the 
words of BurkC) vice lost half its evfi by being 
dl|>iived of all its grossness. In James's 
the oontraiy, the coarsest pleasures 
Vmre publicly and unlimitedly indulged, sinoe^ 
aooerding to Sir John Harzig^gjlnAH men 
wallowed in beastly delights t Wdionii ladies 
abandoned their delice^) tad tsoUfidl taonjl^ 
in intoxication. After a IwHoroos aoptHiiii 


of a mask, in which the aetors hadgolMlatabt 
and behaved themselves aooaifingly, 

** I have inucli marvclJed at* these ninge 


sncaaotrics, and they do bring to luy recol- 
ia^on what passed of this soi t In our Queen's 


day% in which I was sometimes an assistant 


2c2 



9d» tK^mQovoTioK 

and ft tmt aevwt #1 

and eobriis^tit^p^ now 
dflAOJ 'ttil^e'-GunpQvdar ^bl 
idl dor haadB, and we itra 
as if tbe devil was ocintriviag MfOtyijinan 
should blow bindnelf bjr wi|A fim^ exQ^eS* 
and devBbtation u||r,t|oM',Opd t4mil0f«ine« 
Tbe great ladies « ^ i and 

indeed, it be the onWoHoW 0f,rfd»|jp^desty 
to ooDceal then coiitvennt^i but iJack, they 
meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings that t marvel not at aught 
that happenb.” 

Such being the state of the court, coarse 
sensuality hi ought along with it lU ordinary 
companion, a biutal degiee oi undisguised 

HAEUiNcroNs Nug<t JiUmua, vol. u. p. SfiSf 
For the gloss debsucbciy ot the period, tpo^U^ 
encouraged b} the cxainplt of the monarih, edio’ liras, 
in other respedh, peithci nitliout talent not a gm>it> 
rmtured dj^ dd otb '’to Wiuwood’s Memorials, 
Uoivel’s liSj^erB, sad other Memorials of the time , 
ibott jjar^ehtlfiy, >l»aOdt Pn«<uc Uttm-S and 
■Qojlfotn'IOiOtlrf Stednic. alias Buckingham, with 
hif^mM^ind Goship, King Juincsp winch 
imseet ci^ well as the most childibb 
Ml D Kracli, in nn attempt 
to mdu dtp the V^bnirartei of Fumes, has only 
c ceded m plitfuinlng foi himself the chaiattet of a 
skilful iiigonious udvocutOp without muclji «dv4iv> 



and bo(& 

$dVb^t upqn tbe 

by liMi^divil^ll!| to the interest aa woH h$ 
thofd£litf|MlSMf dth^irs* It ^ in smsfc a time 
that the mirtteat ^and shameless man of 
wealth andflohlir libs the supposed I^ord 
Dalgaii^^ bilriW^ Wt*the shame of Us tiI- 
lainies> pfiA fimet leT tiriumph in tllelr con^ 
sequeriJos, so Icnn^ a^ (hey were personally 
advantageous to his own pleasures or pmfit* 
Alsatia is elsewhere explained as a cant 
name for Whitefriars, which, possesajo^ oer* 
tain piivileges of sanctuary, became ftnr that 
reason a nest of those mischievous chafacters 


who were generally obnoxious to the«(tew. 
These privileges were denied from its having 
an establishment of the Carmelites, or 
VfBn^f'riars, founded, says Stowe, in his Sur-^ 
v^sgfljotidon, by Sir Patiich &ey, in 1241. 


Edward 1. gave them a plot 

Street, to build their Tbp 

edifice then ereUed 

Ear) of Devonsliirc, in the' 

In the time of the 

retained its immuiiitiis 

James I. confirmed and bmmm tnSSP^ 

a charter in KiOd. ShadiVluH was the first 


author who made some literal y use of While- 


friata, in his play of the Sqauc of Ahatui, 



m 




wH 

In' two' ,ixieii 'df fdkfiime, 
brdiHers, educate tWo yc^ng'txHs^, 
the'nhi’^-and nephews to the 'bt9ier,')^e^h 
under his Wn separate sjbteht of ’rigotif and 
indulgence. The leldef of the ‘ subjects of 
this experiment, who'^ has be^n* very ri^dly 
brobght up, falls at odc% Into all the Vices bf 
the town, is debauched by the chdlats and 
bulKcs of Whltefriars, and, in a word, becomes 
the Scjuire of Alsatia. The poet gives, as 
the natural and congenial inhabitants of the 
placed biibh characters as the reader will Hhd 
in the note.* The play, as wc learn froni the 

Cheatly^ a rascal, who by reason of debts, dares 
niot stir out of Whitefriars, but there he invcdjnes 
ybung heirs of entail, and helps them to goO^^S^d 
money upon great disadvantages, is bound 
and shares be undoes them. A^^lpfd', 

impudent,, .diili^ed fellow, very expert in the ciuit 
ipbouttom 

^.>tO^,the Belfords, who, being 
’“jjada a decoy-duck for others, 

' Alsatia, where he lives. Is 
^ heirs, and lives upon them a 



»lockhe«'ided bully df Alsatia, 
t;|ilustering fellow, formerly s 
iVho has run from his colours, 
into Whitefriars for a very small debt, 
Ahiatiaiis he is dubb’d a captain, ioKriag 



TBE lORXVV^AiObiWtk'f ' m' 

dedipf^tlpn to |i)i9 Ecurl 

sex, was successful above th^utho^l^p^ 
tatipmi/^no cpipcdy tbesc n^aujf yeij^pa^IpE 
filled tbe so long tpgedier. Apd } 

had the gr^^t bonpiir," continues SbadHc]|, 

** tp find so many fr^endsi that die house wa^ 
never so full since, it was built as upon d^e 
thjrd day of this play, and vast numbers w* nt 
away that could not be admitted.*’* From 
the Squire of Ahatta the Author derived soipc 
few hints, and learned the footing on which 
the bullies and thieves of the Sanctuary stood 
widi their neighbours, the fiery youwg stur 
dents of the Temple, of which sonic indiuation 
is given in the dramatic piece. < t i . 

Spell are the niatciials to which the A^uthov 
stopds indebted for the composition of the 
F(}|tuoes of Nigel, a novel which may do 
p|||i[|ipl one of those that are more amusuig 
Otoi^ second perusal, than wbea rea^a first 


one that lets lodgings, stllb 
bawdt 


Scrap^U. a hypocriflltmJmtm, 
ps<iliiuaviB»% piccisc tello'Ht...||)|Nt,4lblE)j 
piety ; a godly knave, who 
supplies young bcii b vi ith goQMQdJ^^ 
matu PenoiMt to tU Squire 
TFor&ff, vol. IV. 


Dedication to the Sqmt tfAljliilfki Sui^nwLiiL's 
TForiia, vol. IV. 
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time for tbfs IBte ^ the Blorjri the incidents 
of which ore ftv end meagre. 

The Intredttctory Epistle is written, in 
Lucio’s l)hreee> eccording to the trick,” and 
would nevek* hate appeared bed the writer 
meditated tndfci^ his hvWal of the erdi1c« 
As it is the privil^e of a masque or incognito 
to speak in a feigned voice and assumed chft* 
racter, the A uthor attempted, while in disguise, 
some liberties of the same sort : and while be 
continues to plead upon the various eitcuseli 
which the introduction contains, the present^ ^ 
acknowledgment must serve as an apology 
for a species of << hoity toity, wliibky frisky” 
pertness of manner, a Inch, in his avowed 
chttracter, the Author should have consMoced 
aft a departure from the rules of civility aftd 
good taste. 


AsBOTsrasti|jMt|f*dyi 1S8]. 



KOTRs Am;WiilSiJRATijO^«a, 



1|0Y£LS and IlOMANC£3. VOl^JI, 

FORTUNES OF NXO^JU, 

Daviq Ramsay, — P. 274 , }. 

||M|^Ra¥S A Y, watchmaker and hor<dfl|g^|^ 

] peraon, though the atuhgr 
pressing him into the service of 
his profession led him to eiAtivnte the 
|ijk(dkiceS| like many at this period he mingled 
i ^ih j»odlaitB which were i 
'The truth was, that the bound 
and falsehood in mathematics, 
pursuits, were not exactly ] 
a sort of tmra tneopn^ta b^i(, , ^ 

^jBest^ll^ bewildered thems^^ ’ 
risked^^hn money on the sue 
which bia^jt^earches led him'^ 
clocks abSl Watches under 
should not become payable!^' 

* crowned in the Pope's chair i 
were common in that day, as may be seen by looking 
at Jonson's Every Mm vui of Ats J^pig^r. 



v;tlia|;|hQjk 1 
Such wagen 
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David also at) aiHitber uof tdar 

scene in winch the notoiioup $i$mcger Lilly m u 
pei former, and had no^ipn^ eyjmiqfiation on the 
8100, euice he brought with him a half-quartern saok 
to put the tiensure in. 

« David Ramsay, his Muie^ty's clock-maker, had 
been informed that there was a great quantity of 
treasure buned in the duistci of Westminster Abbey. 
He Bcquaiutb Dean Witbnam therewith, \iho was 
also then Bishop of Lincoln The Dean gave him 
liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that if any 
was discovered, his chuiih should have a share of it. 
Davy Bambay finds out one John Scott, who pretended 
the use of the Mosaical rods, to assist him herein.* 
I was desired to lom with him, unto w hich 1 contented. 


One wintei's night, D«iv> KamsB>, with seicrol gen- 
tlemen, myself, and Scott, entered the q^sters. 
We played the hazel rods round about the clputf^at 
Upon the west end of the cloisterb the rodi JjNp^ 
one over another, an argument that the troiei|(rlj|(M| 
there. The labourers digged at least six 
and then we met with a co£Sn, but wbiel^JiidMijl^ 
It was not hcayy^ wc did not open, 
wards mnclv iH limi ^ 

“ Froqit) thi( cloiitors wc went into tbe abbey 
church, a sudden, (there being no enn4 

when yr^ liO doroc and so high, io Uutfejpiqp 

and loud a wn^ did rise, that wc verily beli|ired Ibe 
wesf; end of the church would ha\e fallen 

rods would not mo\c at all , the Oiadles and 
Ijn^s alao^ but one, were cvUDgiiislud, or buniid 
Vfvy dimly# John bcott, my paitner, wa<( amased, 
looked pale, knew not what to think or do, until I 


The same now calUd, 1 believe, the Divmuiy Rod^ 
tnd applied to the supply of w ater not ob\ lous tp th 'S* 





oimmu m 

bM tb 4i w^e dto^ 

tSirttf* ab«^ twelve o'clodr at 
nij^t/ ^ {^eontd m^iraince be in^itced to joul wlUi 
any such like BctfeiUi > ' . 

** Tbe true miscarriage of the business was by rea- 
son df tb many people being present at the operation ; 
for there was about thirtyi some laughing, other 
deriding ns; so that, if we had not dismissed thi 
demons, I believe most part of the abbey church 
would have been blown down. Secrecy and intelli- 
g^ operators, ^th a strong confidence and know- 
itbOf f^ey are doing, are best fiir tbe woHc.’* 
Zjjfb imd Times, p. 46. 

bavid^^l^msay had a son called Hfilliam Ramsay 
who appears to have possessed all his fittheT's er^n- 
lityj^ lib' became an astrologer, and in 1051-2 ptilh 
Stdlarum, an IntroductioB bo ^'thb 
Eclipses and the Anniud^lliMlklO^ 
The edition of 16521iimm tfb 
’^tt Would appear, as indi^^ ^glif be 
~ ' I node of disposing ofliid 

had Omitted to |nike hay #hiletlke 
ffliNaiei f<S his son, in his btUk^^ 

dllimoii to the paternal ^our 

niMIsaneadlh laying up 
VWjlpf^ ^fgtoiiny day, 

t people not to wSlue’you aceoiding^!|K' 
by nature and in ybucaelf, for sdbh Idw, 
not longer than he is in prosperity, esteem- 

ing Dond iait lor their wealth, ‘'not wisdoiii* |tDwer, 
nor iriftiie*** ' From these exjUrdHdons, imi^o be 
•appndienddd that while old David Ramsay,'1i fcfilower 



pf'^^fhia'^tawarts, sank under the Parliamentary 
government, bis eon, Wiliam, had advanced feom., 
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Mng a Anpo to astrology to tWdIgnity of Mug bim- 
sc!f a eboat. 

Gsorqb Hlriot. ^ End of Cuap* 1(.«— P. 20I« 

This excellent person was but little known by bia 
actions vrbCn aliye, but we may well use, in this pttw 
ticular, the striking phrase of Scripture, ^ that being 
dead he yet speaketb.** We have already menthmeo^ 
in the Introduction, the splendid charity of which ho 
was the founder; the few notices oi his personal 
history are slight and meagre. 

George lleriot was bom at Trabrtrfn^ in the patU 
of Gladsmirir; he was the eldest son of a goldsmiflt 
in Edinburgh, descended fiom a family of some eOtt«- 
scqiience in East-Lothian. His father et^oyed the 
confidence of his fcllow-citizens, and was their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He was, besides,! Oi^ of 
the deputies sent by the inhabitants of tb|S dtlg Id 
propitiate the King, when he had left> JBdibbl^^ 
abruptly, after the liot of 17tti December, 1598, 

George Heriot, the son, pursued his fkthOr^ 
occupation of a goldbmitb, then peculiarly lucrative, 
and much connected with that of AftnOuey-brokef. 
He eiijQ 3 sed the ftivour and protection of Jame^ hid 
of bis Consort, Anue of Denmark. He inarriedi for 
his first wiib, a maiden of bis own Ank# dipidd 
Christian Maijoribanks, daughter of 
l)urgois. Tfai. was in 158C. He Wto MNiNnifil* 
named jeweller to the Queen, whose acooililb'to him 
for a space of ten years amounted to neBriyi£40,00D. 
Geoiys Heriot, having lost bis wife, cNinilMtad him- 
self witflthe distinguished house of ^ HdMfMy, by 
marrying^ daughter of James PrimtOM, OMk tortikie 
Privy Council. » Of this lady he was depvMd bfllM 
dying D|f|p}li44ubiith in 1612, before attaining hk 
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twent^&M ftu. Aker a life spent in bonoiUUe 
and mccettfUl industry, George Heriot died in Lon^ 
don, to which city he had followed his royal meater« 
on the i2th February, 1624, at the age of sixty-on^ 
yean. Uis picture, (copied by Scougal from a lost 
orig^Bal,) in which he is represented in the prime of 
Kfiaiiistbni described: “ Uis fair hair, which over- 
tiiato the thoughtful brow and calm calculating eye, 
wdtb^tha cast of humour on the lower part of t' c 
etwatonanoc^ are all indicative of the genuine Scottish 


dharacter, and well distinguish a person fitted to 
auPne^SlIlfidQyAlld wisely through the world, with a 
of ftioliitifHi to ensure supcest, and a dis- 
.flffildthm 44 enjoy it.”i— ifistinica/ Imd iMicHpHne 

fltjueautid qf JSbfipfs Hoynial, with A dfeufurir of the 
JPemidar, JIfessrs James and John JobmUme* EhSii- 


hiU||jNil8fi7. 

^iMayiadd, as every thing concerning George 
totereatingp that his second^'Wife* Alison 
fiitltffmt w*as interred in Saint Gcegppy’s Ghurch, 
fMlUfthe register of which parish the ^v.'jdr Bai*. 


haiav Keetori ha«» in (the kindest mannor, aont me 


fMfftUowing^nixtltpct e Mrs Alison, the wife of 
Heifht, gentleman, 20th April, IGlSL" 
fliltiyt <%pegory's, before the Grept^Fire of London 
nddtill menmed the cMtlicdioli formed ^one oi the 
Saint Paul's, and occupied .the space 
filled by ijueen* Anne's statue. In 
pirie of the cliou Mrs Heiiot leposed, 
under a handsome monunicnt, hearing thp following 
inseri|tri(^is^ 

“ dh t hatf n dw iife Cfcormiimg conjugi 

^fidP Majrstatis in SanetkH ^neilio 
ScoHm Amanvetisis, /dup^ femiuoi ommbitM turn 
oauit turn eofjtom dotiOvs, or pto culfu tnUraettssimte, 



Ini) BoatAsom. rou n. 

wlAiim Otw]^ •r*^, 

Pnneifm AriirM 
Hwl JiWlI m miti , non mm 
|ri»|»oMrilt. 

^ Mmsk Apn^ 16, aim gAhtk* 
mtaik SO, 6i ipsojhrt juwnia, 9t mtAl, parimHOao, M 
mnioiB trUtissimum nci destderium reiiquiL 


Hie Alicia Pfimram 
Jacet crudo ahrmta fatOf 
InUmytsUvas 
JJt Tom jjri ssa ntanu* 
Hondvm hiadenoe 
Anfiorvm implevcHtt tirhn, 
Pukhra, jMHiiMb 

Pttirie dekeium Mqaiakir 
Quum gravida, kva / «iiRfiui«i 
MaUf, OetHsk, ei inda 
Cura dolor^ : paitH 
Cura Jularg . viro, 
f Non aublata tamen 
Tantuni Uantdaia reeeaAtf 
Nvnc JRosa prim Poli 
QuafuitoMg^eih^ 


The lobsof a jottng, beautiful, MumiaUe friiillilb 
at a period ao interesting, was tba’^^obabluMmof 
her hufiband devoting Iub furtniie to a idiaviliJlIeriin^ 
atitution. The epitaph occuis in Stryp 6 ^*>fdllic||af 
Srowii'a Surveg of JLondon, Book iii. 


Ai^vt^j^rnTinoMNCr King 


1 am^imtain this ]>rudential advice is noi eriginal 
on Mr linUuter’a part, but I aia not at peatanl able 
to pntdwi my authonty. 1 think it 
that Ja^ dung down a petition preMted by amip 
fupplicglit who paid no compliments to ilia holi#* 



^lE EOftTUMEtl OE ^ 

and axprmnd no afoifMiQ& al llio ip]eii4o«d^ W Wl, 
furmtm, " SHuXk aidi%eamberU«MA^^ 
the petition, ofl beggar, while the beggar dianiilmi 
the king's splendour?'* It is, 1 think, fi|ir 
Barringtoii who recommends, as a sore mode to the 
klog'eifiivour, to pnu&o the paces of the royal fiallifey* 

Pboci^amation againbi the Slotb coming to 
England. — P. 807, L 15. 

The English agreed in nothing more unanimously 
than in censuring James on account of the beggarly 
rabble which not only attended the King at his 
coming first out of Scotland, but," says Osborne, 
" winch, tfarongh ^ whole reign, like a fluent spring, 
ware found sd^ crossing the Tweed." Yet it is 
certain, from the number of proclamations published 
bwlhl} Privy Council kk Scotland, and bearing marks 

tip King's own diction, that he was sensiUe of 
tM Pb^ inconveniences and unpopularity attending 
the Importunate crowd of di&rcspectalfle suitors, and 
aa^ipirous to get lid ^them as his southern subjects 
codd be. But i|^jw|i|u|^m that bis M^esty lu^ed 
with bis Scottish emy^ts on the disrespect they 
walla bringing int4jbelr native country and soverelgi^i 
by catisiiig the Hsg^sh to suppose there were no 
weVUnutUirsd or independent gentry in Seoriand, they 
ndp pfOsented themselves being, in tbe opinion and 
oopobNl OfiU beholders, but idle rascals, and poor 
miserable bodies." It was even in vain that the vessels 
whiA brought up this unwelcome cargo of petbioiiers 
were thfeatened with fine and coiifiscPiono the 
undaunted suitors continued to press forward^ Imd, 
hs one of the prodamations says, many of tlpiwiliider 
pretence of requiring payment ol ** auld d4plfiue to 
them by tbe King/’ \tliirb, it is observed with gripat 
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iUbdiU ^ aU hMa «f ia^artnil^i BMt w- 

iMufnf la Mijcatr.'^ The eeiwiiilwii.m the 

Iroii thole ciirioiis 


** 1 BAVX XNtWff A IfeABNI^D MAN WUITE A TUOIt* 
tAJKD ^IT4 ONE QoiLL.”^P. 990 , 1 fl* 

A bibbcal commentdiy by Gill, whidh (if the 
unihttw memory scrres him) occupies hetwm jftve 
an^ siE hundred printed quarto pages, ondnliiifeitas- 
Ibre have filled more pages ot ndumseripl tbi» the 
number mentioned in the text, has tdus^uainan^ipt 
the end of the volume,—* 

With Ohs good pen 1 wrote this hosh 
Mods of 4 gi i> goose qdMk ; 

A pen ic was whtn it I took. 

And a pen I ledve it still* 


King 33o. 

The dress of this monaridi, Iplpsther whlk Ahl 
soiud appeannee, is thus Heidnbcd % tt ^ 

was of a jmddloiA||^^ asore 
through «* hy means ol] MrS^kga thtti his bodji 
^(pet fat enough, llis legs were ttry weak, hetllil 
had, as was thought, some foul m hia youths 
rather beiore he was boni, that he Was not shlo to 
Stand at aOren years of agi That weakaaaa nmiAo 
him ever leaniag on othei men's shaul|dm Hla iNlk 
was «fip nunmlar ; his hands mb hi tibkt mil! piir 
fiddSag ahont-~-[u port of dreas now laid aaiils ] 
~ i wNasld make a guat deal too hold with God hi 
both with curaing and sweafhbg, and a 
' varging on blasphemy $ but Wbuld, fas 
tempier, say, he hopbd God would not 
them as aitis, and lap (kNn tP Us eha%t, 



■ariig ^ 

of gmt W f ii mn i c B, mUmk tlinliope, 4iMi4ralli<hQf 
«mIu Ohm boM Witt GoA “ .~. r * H »t W « lw > y V 
jSeatHtk Butory, p. 80 . 

lUb 3IniK)MAixoBo#iina.w9«<Mi)kl«*'limb 
II wffl pnlu^a be TeeagiiiiaA<l>p>MMlk‘0f my 
the cBustie ficotltflti ^ 

Aortribed tbi the precediog^ chapter^ bOitowfld m ic 
lof Mm attcilliitea from a most worthp and respectable 
wbo Wee to be met with ih Edbburgh eociety 
about twenty-dve or thirty yeasaapOk Itia oot by 
day means to be infern^ thaj; the Hying person 
^eiiembled the inmginary one i|i|lh|S course of life 
asotkbed to hiin,x»r ia his personal attributes. But 
Mi Afrtitnd was Utlila adequate to bia rank and the 
prilpMiy of bisibaiUppipnd, to avei^ themselves of 
iMt tti^wAnlhy baronet lost no opportunity 

sons of*foitune fesi the 
tdiMi*sy had the art of dugaiikig 

iwV tlM of doafnert, 

Introdoced hb things by an aflii ia f irifc 

him. For emmple^ at 
iRitlHUio maeMpf • certain county^ this ivbrtlip 
Igewriawim hiMt miiaen to display a laced coat, of such 
a phtCem all bad tnot been been in soeiaty for the 
bitoatpart of a oeiitury. The youqg who were 
pamaiit amuliblAtbemselves with raUjing him on his 
taata^< Men Hm mMinly singled out dim of lha f»rty : 

AakI d^e think my coat auld^idmlibphdy *wp* 

indeed It eenna be new ; but it was tba^Mlb'qf a 
bmw taflpr, Bid 4||fet was your giandbodMiV^wM]^ 
at the head of/^e trade in Bdbbm|M||k^ 
begihniiig of lia| ah^tui Upunamoth t^ ^ 
wl^nthia type Mungo Muli^mwther baiipeiied 
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tai lMft^#wUem8n» diief of one of Miotfo 

3o« 48IP Vfi|^ lAo wM oo^tued of payliig verpdlt(te 
oDNieiit tiilict to thOdiatuicUoiw of MAM 
Ml ftaMi^Bddmslttg'o gieiidoiiiaii of the sanlo immey 
os ifi tUft hkn^d bo Bomo tilitioiuilip 

bt totentssred to aseoMBiix tfieMiMm 
of h^wpng tlMt tho « Onofo 

tm Ml Il«p*c6ws, and tho otbor 
aneestm bad htlltd tben),"-^laino 
ongn of tbe latter tamily to a biltohef» It My M 
uell iniagitiedy that amoiif,' a peoplo that b(|vo bM 
alwayb puiictiUouB about genealogy* sacb^a peraon^ 
bad a general aequaintaiice with all the dawg 
and bpccks m the shields of the proud, the preMd^ 
jjig, and tbe muvitatx rtches, must have bad M iMO 
scope toi amusement us a moMT^ ^ duMdiMk 


£AaL8<»» Dalw 


Tbo bead of tho ancitnt iMbae 

^ i|amsay, and to ahom, asilhMMMl She indu 
yhh^ of that naino look as ill4|S4Hdgllll Source 
of gentry Allan liainsay^ tM pb^fllMral piMy $n th^ 
same mamiLi , makes 


Dtlliotisk of jri tiild dcscest* 

^ 1 > (hut, ni) ••toiip, 111) (»ruiimeiit* 


hfus ri HM li ->r. 90$, Ipat Une. 

|M iMbe fUbfnci was a dam MiMbat of jthe 
dfeupMoii 9f Mrs Suddlitbop in the testy thdtiSy 

WfMHftes, bitif piOdircss, and iSCieS sgOflt Itroll 

nMM of iMCeedingH bbe wif » tndMor iit tbe 
t'honius Oeetboryj ^ MUoh att 
mimybM||BiRm! agents losttlieirflm whM to M 
gicat 6 t justice, the JQitlt I^T SoMMt M 



